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HE challenge forced upon Ameri- 
can manhood and intelligence by 
the increasingly brazen and 1 
sidious foment of radical and so- 

cialistic propaganda in this country is no 
less compelling and vital to national safety 
than the cause for which our men fought 
and died in the world war. The patriotic 
conscience of the nation must be aroused 
and organized anew to combat this ma- 
lignant tide of Bolshevism which seeks to 
wreck the structures of civil and ——- 
liberty. It not only prevents an orderly 
adjustment of economic relations but 
threatens, as evidenced by the growing 
epidemic of strikes, to seriously cripple the 
agencies of production and distribution 
while the world clamors for food and sup- 
plies. Facts should be frankly stated to 
disclose the far-reaching and evil conse- 
quences with which the present situation 
is charged and which the average man of 
business and responsibility does not seem 
to fully apprehend. 

There is an amazing lack of concerted 
effort to impress sound American political 
and economic doctrines upon the public 
mind. Shall we continue to sit idly by 
while amply-financed Bolsheviki, com- 
munistic and revolutionary campaigns 
are being conducted through the length 
and breadth of the land; while disciples of 





MENACE OF LABOR MONOPOLY AND 
“NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRY” 





Lenine and Trotzsky are organizing clubs 
and conspiring in every industrial center; 
preaching their loathsome Soviet ideas 
and finding eager converts, not only 
among the 17,500,000 aliens in this 
country of whom only 6,000,000 have 
taken out naturalization papers, but also 
among Americans who proudly pose as 
“intellectuals.” Even more menacing is 
the communistic taint with which the 
organized labor movement has become 
afflicted, largely because of delusive 
promises held forth by those who de- 
liberately misinterpret the lessons of the 
war and basely strive to take advantage 
of existing abnormal conditions. 

There would, indeed, be more confident 
reliance upon the common sense of the 
American people asserting itself but for 
the uncertainty and misconceptions bred 
in many minds by President Wilson’s plea 
for “democratization of industry” and the 
baneful effect of misdirected Administra- 
tive paternalism. Added significance is 
imparted to these influences in view of 
the important industrial conference to 
be held at Washington, beginning Oc- 
tober 6th, at the invitation of President 
Wilson, to “discuss fundamental means of 
bettering the whole relationship of capital 
and labor and putting the whole question of 
wages upon another Feeting.” 
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The so-called conservative wing of the 
American Federation of Labor may dis- 
claim sympathy with the I. W. W.’s, the 
Non-Partisan League and other organiza- 
tions with more or less pronounced “red” 
proclivities. The truth is, however, that 
union labor and the revolutionary organ- 
izations, while differing in method and 
avowed principles, constitute a combined 
force that threatens the overthrow of con- 
stitutional safeguards. Alien workers in 
the striking steel centers already believe 
that a revolution is in progress. Nor can 
there be any question that both the con- 
servative and radical wings of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, with member- 
ship of nearly 4,000,000, representing over 
25 per cent. of all wage-earners, are 
united in conspiracy to set up a labor 
monopoly. 


DEFENDING AMERICAN IDEALS 


In many industrial sections of the 
country, notably in the Pacific Coast and 
Northwest regions, organized labor is 
frankly committed to destructive I. W.W. 
It is remarkable 


leadership and tactics. 
that this covetousness on the part of 
labor is most pronounced in shipyards, 
railroad shops and other branches where 
the Government is paying extraordinary 


wages. Notwithstanding government 
wheat guarantees and high prices garnered 
by farmers the agricultural states are 
rallying centers for Non-Partisan League 
activities. The League has complete 
executive, legislative and judicial control 
of North Dakota where it recenly estab- 
lished: the State Bank of North Dakota. 
In Montana, Minnesota, Idaho and other 
farming States the League has active 
legislative minorities. 

While the last Congressional elections 
revealed a popular reaction against all 
such un-American tendencies the fact re- 
mains that it is the urgent duty of 
all right-thinking Americans, regard- 
less of party whether employers or em- 
ployees, business men, merchants, manu- 
tacturers, bankers and farmers to unite in 
defending those American ideals which 
assure our political and economic inde- 
pendence. 
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** NATIONALIZATION ” 
BOLSHEVISM LIVE 
ISSUES 


ECENT developments show only 
RI too plainly that the labor move- 
ment in this country is_ being 
directed into treacherous channels by un- 
scrupulous leaders. Whatever the ul- 
timate objects in view it is now certain 
that a national movement is being en- 
gineered to force the vicious principle of 
“nationalization of industry,” including 
railroads, mines, oil production and pub- 
lic utilities, upon the nation. Advocates 
of the confiscatory ““Plumb plan,” to wrest 
the railroads from their rightful owners 
and turn the properties over to govern- 
ment and labor control, have already es- 
tablished a national organization and 
claim over seven million supporters. 
The United Mine Workers of America 
at their recent annual convention in 
Cleveland, in addition to declaring for 
a six-hour day, unanimously voted to 
join in an alliance with the four great 
Railroad Brotherhoods for “joint political 
and industrial action”’ to bring about na- 
tionalization of railroads and mines. The 
convention also adopted a_ resolution 
demanding legislation to take from the 
U. S. Supreme Court the power to declare 
unconstitutional laws passed by Congress. 
The radical group in the American Feder- 
ation of Labor is frankly backing the idea. 
In view of the strong tide of organized 
labor in England, France and other 
European countries in favor of “national- 
ization”’ it is well to bear in mind the in- 
ternational aspects of the situation which 
will come up at the International Labor 
Congress, provided for in the Peace 
Treaty and Covenant of Nations, 
scheduled to be held in Washington be- 
ginning October 29th, at which a new 
world charter for labor is to be drawn up. 
While organized labor is thus laying 
plans for communizing industry and trans- 
portation on the one hand it is also try- 
ing to build up a national organization 
for the ostensible purpose of ‘‘collective 
bargaining” among policemen, firemen, 
prison guards, municipal and even Fed- 
eral employes. In thirty-seven cities 
Policemen’s Unions have been organized 


AND 














with charters from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It requires no keen im- 
agination to picture what would happen 
should organized labor succeed in control- 
ling the nation’s sources of supply and dis- 
tributive systems and call out the men 
sworn to protect life and property as a 
means of enforcing their demands. It 
would mean despoliation of property and 
“paralyzing the nation” with a vengeance. 
The police strike in Boston has revealed the 
sinister character of this movement and 
all law-abiding citizens must join in com- 
mendation of the prompt steps taken by 
Governor Coolidge, and of the citizens of 
Massachusetts, in upholding the sover- 
eignty of the commonwealth. Samuel 
Gompers certainly did not advance the 
best interests of union labor by his es- 
pousal of the striking policemen whose 
action was denounced by President Wil- 
son as “a crime against civilization.” 
There should be quick work in “disunion- 
izing’ policemen, firemen and all public 


servants. 





LaBor LEADERS OF 





THE WORLD IN SESSION IN AMSTERDAM, 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY 


RESIDENT Wilson is bound by 
solemn oath to defend the Federal 
Constitution with its guarantees of 
civil and property rights. It seems incon- 
ceivable that the Executive should lend 
his voice or influence, at the coming “‘capi- 
tal and labor’ conference, to sanction 
communistic ideas or high-handed pro- 
cedure of union labor which tries to set 
up a worse autocracy in this country than 
that we helped to crush in Germany. And 
yet we are informed by Ex- Senator Lewis, 
former “whip” in the U.S. Senate, that the 
President will announce plans for social- 
ization of coal and oil production and of 
railroad and water highways. There is 
his own declaration in the Labor Day 
message for “genuine democratization of in- 
dustry ,’—whatever that may mean—and 
“genuine co-operation and partnership based 
upon real community of interest and parti- 
cipation in control.” 
What are we to believe when the Presi- 





HOLLAND 


A new charter to further the demands of organized labor was determined upon at the International 
Trade Union Congress. 





Samuel Gompers, America’s labor chief, seated on extreme left 
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dent appoints to an important post the 
Socialist preacher who, in his_ book 
“Woodrow Wilson and the World Peace” 
characterizes the President as “‘revolu- 
tionary beyond anything his words reveal, 
beyond anything his contemporaries have 
discovered.” We know that among the 
most severe critics of the President’s 
views on socialization are distinguished 
members of his own political party. 


We prefer to believe that President 
Wilson will be governed by the sentiments 
which he recently expressed. on his 
western tour: “Our immediate duty is to 
see that no minority, no class, no special 
interest, no matter how respectable, how 
rich, how poor, shall get control of the 
affairs of the United States.” The Presi- 
dent realizes that the “most fatal thing 
that can be done now is to stop or interrupt 
production or interfere with distribution of 
goods.” He should know that any social- 
istic experiment at this time will aggra- 
vate theevils of high prices and render pro- 
duction inefficient. The President can 
hardly fail to recognize, as a commentary 
on what would result from “nationaliza- 
tion,” the wretched inefficiency developed 
by Federal control of railroads and 
usurpation of private business. 

President Wilson is confronted with the 
opportunity to render his countrymen the 
greatest service by demanding an indus- 
trial armistice; by presenting a true con- 
ception of the uses of capital; by pointing 
out to organized labor that the conse- 
quences of its Bolsheviki policies spell 
economic ruin and industrial decay, as so 
well stated by Elbert H. Gary in his de- 
fense of the “open shop” and individual 
rights. It may be emphasized that Ameri- 
can labor is today better paid, better em- 
ployed, better housed and fed than ever 
before in history; that steel workers are 
now getting annual wage of $1,950 as 
against $721 in 1910; that our national 
wealth is more widely distributed than it 
is in any other land; that the billions ex- 
pended by the Government for war con- 
duct has been distributed chiefly among 
the masses; that we have a great army of 
Liberty Bond holders, and that the 
amount of money in circulation per capita 
has increased from $34.35 in I914 to 


$54.44. 
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The President may also profitably 
direct attention to the fact that wage- 
earners are not only increasing savings 
but indulging, as Hoover says “‘in an orgy 
of extravagance’’; that among the most 
effective means of reducing high living 
costs is to ““work and save,” curb Govern- 
ment expenditure, equalize taxes and pre- 
vent further debasement of currency 
through misuse of the functions of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. The most casual 
observer can see that further exploitation 
of impracticable Government paternalism, 
the continued attacks upon business units 
because they are large and efficient and 
the outrageous demands of labor for still 
higher wages and still shorter hours will 
lead to an avalanche of bankruptcy and 
receiverships with dire results to all por- 
tions of our population whose interests 
are indeed interdependent and demand 
supreme co-operation and efficiency. 

mR 


SPEED THE PEACE TREATY 


NFORTUNATE as the spectacle is 
of the nation’s chief executive and 
the chief law-making body engaging 
in recriminative debate there can be no 
doubt that the overwhelming sentiment 
of the country is in favor of the speedy 
ratification of the Peace Treaty and adop- 
tion of the vital principles of international 
amity and co-operation, embodied in the 
League of Nations Covenant. The Ameri- 
can people are morally obligated to co- 
operate in good faith with the nations 
with which they were associated. 

If we make the Treaty and Covenant 
impossible of acceptance by reservations 
and because of distrust of the nations with 
which we were allied we might as well 
proceed to build the biggest navy in the 
world, raise the most powerful army and 
let anarchy and Bolshevism as well as the 
struggling, newly created nationalities in 
Europe, work out their own: salvation. 
Rejection also means economic and poli- 
tical isolation. No sounder statement of 
the reasons why we should ratify the 
Treaty and the League has been put out 
than that made by Thomas W. Lamont 
who had a “close-up” knowledge of con- 
ditions in Europe as Financial Advisor 
to the American Mission at the Peace 
Conference. 
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BANK CLERKS RESIST 
““ UNIONIZATION ” 


OVERT approaches have and are 
being made to induce bank and 
trust company clerks to cast their 
lot with “union labor.” They have failed 
because the average bank clerk has well- 
founded faith in the justice and fairness 
of his employer; that he can more rapidly 
improve his condition by loyal, efficient 
service than by “collective bargaining,” 
and because he is unwilling to identify 
himself with repellant Bolsheviki 
methods used by union labor profession- 
als. Moreover, bank clerks reject the 
idea of “unionizing” because they have a 
sense of pride in their calling and because 
bank and trust company managements 
are the most progressive in advancing the 
welfare of their staffs by means of profit- 
sharing, systematic salary increase, special 
bonuses, pension and death fund provi- 
sions, group insurance, hygenic safe- 
guards, educational facilities, etc., etc. 


WAR COST AND TREASURY 
FINANCING 


IP announcing a temporary suspen- 


sion of semi-monthly issuance of 

Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness and substitution therefor of two 
series of tax certificates of six and twelve 
months’ maturity, Secretary Carter Glass 
takes a very optimistic view of rapid 
liquidation and financing of war costs. 
For August total disbursements were 
$765,797,000 as compared with the high- 
est monthly war record of expenditures of 
$2,060,000,000 last December. The Sec- 
retary estimates Treasury receipts from 
internal revenue, customs and_ other 
sources for the fiscal year to June 30, 1920 
at approximately $6,500,000,000 which 
will bring the total public debt to $26,- 
516,500,000. According to the same 
authority the gross cost of the war to the 
American people up to the close of the last 
fiscal year aggregated $30,177,000,000, 
inclusive of $9,102,000,000 advanced to 
our Allies. Demands upon the Treasury 
for this fiscal year to June 30, 1919 are 
placed at $10,831,201,000. 
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GOovERNOR CooLIDGE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Whose courageous defense of State sovereignty during the 
police strike commanded nation-wide approval 


NO PROFITING FROM FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE DECLINES 


ENATOR Owen recently charged 
te) that large premiums paid for Amer- 
ican dollars by British, French and 
Italian importers represented ‘mainly prof- 
its to the banks which ev rentually collected 
these amounts in excess of face value. 
Mr. Seward Prosser, president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, taking exception 
to this unwarranted criticism says: 

“This statement shows a complete misunder- 
standing of the function of the banks in dealing in 
foreign exchange. Practically speaking, the banks 
act merely as brokers in exchange transactions. 
They execute orders from their customers to buy or 


sell exchange at the market price of the moment ‘and 
charge for the service a commission usually ranging 


from \% of 1 per cent. to sometimes less than }x of 1 


per cent., depending on the size and character of 
the transaction, which charge is included in the rate 
of exchange. 

“In order that the banks might profit along the 
lines suggested by Senator Owen, they would them- 
selves have to purchase the exchange created by these 
commercial transactions and hold it, hoping for an 
improvement in the market with all its attendant 
risks. If operations of this kind had been the prac- 
tice in the past they would now show large losses to 
the banks, as is easily realized when the decline in 
the exchange market is considered.” 
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AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
TO DEFINE ‘‘LEGAL PRACTICE” 


N important conference was held 
IN recently at the annual meeting of 

the American Bar Association in 
Boston, attended by~representatives of 
the Committee on Co-operation with the 
Bar appointed by the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, which developed substantial re- 
sults in bringing about a reconciliation 
between members of the legal profession 
and trust companies as to interpretations 
of what constitutes improper “legal 
practice” and the rightful functions of 
trust companies, especially in fiduciary 
capacities. The subject of relations of 
attorneys and trust companies came up 
for special discussion at a Conference of 
State and Local Bar Associations at which 
representatives of the Trust Company 
Section, A. B. A., explained the attitude 
of the trust companies. A sentiment of 


willingness was manifested to effect a 
mutual understanding. It was also made 
plain that the responsible members of the 


American Bar Association are not in 
sympathy with unjustifiable efforts made 
by certain elements in the legal profession 
which have been endeavoring to secure 
drastic legislation in various states which 
would not only deprive trust companies 
of their rightful charter powers but se- 
riously cripple their service to the public. 

A special committee of six was ap- 
pointed to prepare a brief for State and 
local bar associations defining practice of 
law and what constitutes unlawful and 
improper practice of law by laymen or 
lay agencies. The following resolutions 
were adopted at the Conference of State 
and Local Bar Associations in Boston on 
Sept. 2nd: 

REsoLvep; That it is the sense of this 
meeting that it is in the interest of society 
that the intimate and direct relationship of 
attorney and client shall be preserved, and 
that corporate or lay practice of law is de- 
structive of that relationship and tends to 
lower the standard of professional respon- 
sibility; 

RESOLVED, FurTHER, that Trust Com- 
panies, while performing proper and legiti- 
mate functions of a business and fiduciary 
character are not constituted or organized 
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for the purpose of furnishing legal advice 
to clients—drawing wills or furnishing 
legal services; 

RESOLVED, FurTHER, that the efforts of 
the Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association to eliminate evil prac- 
tices on the part of trust companies be en- 
couraged and the effort to co-operate with 
the bar be cordially welcomed; 

REsoLveD, ¢o that end, that we recom- 
mend to state and local bar associations that 
they bring to the attention of the Trust 
Company Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association any evil practices of trust com- 
panies or bankers of which they are aware, 
in order that the bankers’ organization may, 
like the lawyers’ organization, purge its 
ranks of wrong doing or error; 

RESOLVED, FurTHER, that a special 


committee of six be appointed to prepare 


for the use of State and local bar associations 
a careful brief of what constitutes practice 
of the law and what constitutes unlawful 
and improper practice of the law by laymen 
or lay agencies, and that said committee 
report at the next conference. 


The following representatives of trust 
companies and of the Committee on Co- 
operation with the Bar of the Trust Com- 
pany Section, A. B. A., were present at 
the Boston conference: 

Merrel Price Calloway, vice president 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York; 
H. F. Wilson, vice president Bankers 
Trust Company of New York; H. A. 
Dunn, vice president and O. R. Judd, 
trust officer Columbia Trust Company 
of New York; Frederick Vierling, vice 
president and trust officer Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company of St. Louis; GilbertT. 
Stephenson, secretary and assistant trust 
officer Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., and Leroy A. 
Mershon, secretary Trust Company Sec- 
tion, American Bankers’ Association. __ 

At the forthcoming annual meeting of 
the Trust Company Section, A. B. A., the 
Committee on Co-operation with the Bar 
will present its report and recommend a 
code for the guidance of trust companies 
generally. It is also interesting to note 
the set of advertisements devised by 
trust companies of the State of Washing- 
ton to meet statutory and professional 
requirements. 











SUCCESS OF THE COMMUNITY 
TRUST IDEA 


HE community trust idea which was 
aL originally embodied in the Cleve- 

land Foundation by Mr. Frederick 
H. Goff in 1914 and has since formed the 
basis of similar community trusts and 
foundations in a score of American cities, 
is rapidly developing as a nation-wide 
force in centralizing and distributing in 
a business-like manner, testamentary or 
living trust funds and gifts designed for 
charitable, education and welfare work. 
The plan is no longer an experiment. A 
survey of the operations and experiences 
of the various community trusts and 
foundations as well as the reports of 
committees charged with the efficient 
distribution of income or gifts to the 
funds, affords evidence of the excellent 
results which have already been achieved 
and bear promise of incalculable useful- 
ness in advancing community betterment 
from the standpoint of charitable, educa- 
tional and public welfare activities. 


Attention is directed to the second 
annual report of the permanent Charity 
Fund, Incorporated, o Boston, a summary 
of which appears in this issue of Trust 
Companies Magazine, as indicating the 
wide scope and splendid work accom- 
plished in that city. The principal of the 
fund is over $3,000,000 and appropria- 
tions for deservi ing charitable, educational, 
research, war relief and kindred activi- 
ties for the two years of operation have 
already aggregated $335,000. A signi- 
ficant feature of the management and dis- 
tribution of funds under the various com- 
munity trusts and foundations which are 
in active operation in the various cities 
is the very small amounts used for ad- 
ministrative expenses. Another impor- 
tant fact is the whole-hearted co-operation 
which the plan commands not only from 
public spirited citizens in making gifts or 
provision in their wills or “living trusts” 
but also from organized ch aritable and 
welfare organizations. 


It is not possible to even estimate with 
any degree of accuracy the amounts de- 
vised to the various community trusts or 
foundations under wills which will eventu- 
ally become available to the funds. It is 
estimated that the amount pledged to the 
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Cleveland Foundation under wills and 
trusts is from $60,000,000 to $70,000,000. 
Extensive investigations and surveys have 
been made by experts to adjust the in- 
income of the fund to Cleveland’s charit- 
able, educational and community welfare 
requirements. The Chicago Community 
Trust under which the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank acts as trustee, has $675,000 
in its fund, exclusive of pledges made 
under wills. The actual gifts to the Mil- 
waukee Foundation, of which the First 
Wisconsin Trust Company is trustee, 
amount to $175,000 with funds held in 
trust estinaved at $75,000. It is of in- 
terest to note also that the First Wiscon- 
sin Trust Compafy is trustee of a fund 
of $100,100, the income of which is to be 
paid to different beneficiaries and upon 
he death of the final beneficiary the in- 
come from the trust is to go to the Mil- 

waukee Foundation. The Detroit Trust 
Company as trustee under the Detroit 
Community Trust, holds in trust for the 
fund approximately $60,000. 

Up to the present time community 
trusts or foundations have been estab- 
lished as a result of the action of trust 
companies in executing trust agreements 
in the following cities: Cleveland, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Minneapolis, Providence, Attle- 
boro, Mass; Seattle, Spokane, Los An- 
geles, Houston, Pittsburgh and New 
Orleans. Announcements will shortly be 
forthcoming of the establishment of 
similar community trusts or foundations 
in other cities In New York City a plan 
is being developed which will enlist the 
co-operation of all the trust companies 
of that city with a special committee of 
trust companies as joint trustees. Judg- 
ing from the success and practical results 
achieved it is safe to say that sooner or 
later such community trusts will be es- 
tablished in all principle cities of the 
United States. : 

At the coming annual meeting of the 
Trust Company Section, American Bank- 
ers’ Association, Mr. F. H. Goff, president 
of the Cleveland T rust Company will de- 
liver an address on “The Dev elopment of 
Community Foundations or Trusts,” in 
which he will review results thus far 
achieved. 
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TRUST POWERS AND FOREIGN 
BANKING CORPORATIONS 


Digs chiefly to arguments presented 


through the Committee on Legis- 
lation of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion, American Bankers’ Association and 
objections of the Federal Reserve Board 
voiced by Governor Harding, the Senate, 
before passing the Fdge bill authorizing 
the incorporation of banks to engage ex- 
clusively in international or foreign bank- 
ing, eliminated the paragraph which 
would have conferred upon such banks 
the same trust powers granted to National 
banks enumerated in Section 11 (k) of 
the Federal Reserve Act. In his letter to 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Governor Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board stated that “the 
Board believes that the granting of this 
power is not essential and that it may 
only serve to arouse unnecessary opposi- 
tion. 
The elimination of this paragraph from 
the Edge bill, which in all other respects 
Is an important step toward meeting 


Europe’s urgent credit requirements and 
developing our foreign trade along per- 
manent lines, is not only justified because 
trust powers constitute no mk of the 


purpose of the proposed law, but because 
it would again raise serious objections as 
to the constitutional power of Congress 
to bestow fiduciary powers upon Federal 
chartered corporations. As stated by 
Chairman Henry M. Campbell of the 
Committee on Legislation of the Trust 
Company Section, A. B. A., the United 
States Supreme Court sustained the 
authority of Congress to confer such pow- 
ers upon National banks only to the ex- 
tent necessary to meet the competition of 
State banks exercising such powers. 
Bs 


A NEW ERA IN BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING 


ANK and trust company publicity 
‘BI as well as new business department 

methods have entered upon a 
broader and more scientific phase of effi- 
ciency. The tremendous influence of 
advertising in the success of the Liberty 
Loan campaigns and a new spirit of in- 
tensive competition have all but given the 
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final blow to the “tombstone” variety of 
bank and trust company advertising and 
induce a steadily increasing number of 
institutions to abandon the old-fashioned 
notion that live advertising methods and 
literature are incompatible with “banking 
dignity.” This fact is brought home sig- 
nificantly by the discussions and exhibits 
at the fourth annual convention of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association which 
has just concluded its sessions in New 
Orleans. 

It is due in no small measure to the co- 
operative activities of this organization 
of alert publicity and new business de- 
partment managers that banks and trust 
companies have come to abandon waste- 
ful and worn-out practice. It has become 
the most important factor in humanizing 
bank and trust company service and ad- 
vertising. Through the united effort of 
its members the managements of banks 
and trust companies have been converted 
to a new and more liberal conception as 
to the extent to which the success or 
progress of their institutions depends 
upon more sympathetic co-operation in 
carrying out the plans of the publicity 
and new business departments. 

Precisely as labor and capital need a 
more wholesom: spirit of team work and 
mutual understanding so is it necessary 
in these momentous days of post-war re- 
adjustment and opportunity to cultivate 
a closer personal and helpful relationship 
on the part of our banks and trust com- 
panies in their dealings with the people 
and business. The trust companies, par- 
ticularly, must formulate a more con- 
structive program and secure greater 
unity in “putting across” the message of 
corporate trusteeship. Commercial bank- 
ing must seek new channels of aiding busi- 
ness clients in both domestic and foreign 
fields. The experiences of the Liberty 
Loan campaigns and war-time thrift and 
economy must be capitalized by making 
banks and trust companies recruiting 
stations for wider distribution of sound se- 
curities and for the stimulation of savings 
accounts. To achieve these new ideals of 
public service no department in a bank or 
trust company offers greater latitude and 
tangible results than that entrusted to 
the publicity or new business managers. 
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MAINTAINING THE INTEGRITY OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 


OBLIGATIONS AND RELATIONS BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR 


ELBERT H. GARY 
Chairman of the Board, United States Steel Corporation 
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To arrest the tide of labor discontent, of false propaganda and socialistic experi- 


ments, tt ts imperative that American men of vision and broad experience in economic, as well as in social 
and political affairs, should speak out courageously and frankly in order that the public mind may be in 


no doubt as to the real issues that confront the nation. 


Reaffirmation of bed-rock principles which make 


for progress and justice in business and individual relationships is the prime need of the hour. It is not 
theory, but good, plain common sense that Judge Gary brings to bear in his discussion of essentials which 
must prevail if this country is to measure up to its opportunities and resources). 


On the assumption that all the natural re- 
sources and facilities of the United States, 
in peace times as well as during war condi- 
tions, ought to be used to the best advantage, 
it is believed a fundamental question to be 
discussed, considered and decided at present, 
is the treatment of accumulated capital, or 
wealth in the hands of private individuals or 
private corporations. The experience of the 
eighteen months preceding and ending No- 
vember 11, 1918, should be of enlightening 
value, for the lessons learned by practical 
demonstration are always superior to untried 
or unsatisfactory theories. 

Probably it will be generally conceded that 
during the war, when the greatest production 
of war material was demanded by our Gov- 
ernment for the military necessities of itself 
and associates in the war, the large and in- 
tegrated concerns with highly perfected or- 
ganizations and abundance of working capi- 
tal, saved the situation. Except for them 
such necessities could not have been ade- 
quately supplied. What would have hap- 
pened without their facilities no one could, 
with a feeling of certainty, express an opin- 
ion. ‘ The representatives of our Government 
in every department connected with the war, 
as well as those who represented our asso- 
ciates abroad, were constantly calling for 
more and more war materials, and at the 
same time expressing opinions of doubt and 
alarm concerning failure to provide them. 
However, with no harmful interruption or 
delay, all demands were met; and knowledge 
of this fact no doubt had a decided influence 
upon the German mind when the truth was 
ascertained. 

But now the question occupying the 
thoughts of men, to a large degree, is what, 


if anything, can properly be done to conserve 
these means of economic stability and prog- 
ress when war is not upon us and, let us 
hope, not threatening our future safety. The 
general public, including labor, which receives 
85 to 90 per cent. of the cost of production, 
is vitally interested in this subject. 

It is useful, while discussing a problem in 
contemplation of futuré action or inaction, te 
illustrate by negative reference what ought 
not to be done. 


Government Control vs. Private Enterprise 


Government, State or Municipal control or 
management, is frequently suggested and 
stubbornly urged by public speakers and, pub- 
licists. The reasons given ordinarily relate 
to the protection of the public against imposi- 
tion or inefficiency, which is desirable. Here 
again experience, especially during the war, 
is illuminating. The Government took over 
the possession and management of certain 
quasi public concerns, and, with the assistance 
of a large part of the previously formed or- 
ganizations, realized some success in opera- 
tion; but, as a total result, the experiment 
was a failure. Every day that passes fur- 
nishes evidence to justify this assertion, The 
properties and businesses taken over have 
been or will be returned to the owners for 
the real reason, if not admitted, that the un- 
dertakings were too big and complicated 
for new and inexperienced chiefs to manage. 
What the results of this experiment will be as 
to the future values of the properties no one 
can, with accuracy, predict. It cannot be en- 
tirely satisfactory to the owners or, for some 
years at least, to the general public. 

There are reasons why Governmental man- 
agement will not be successful. To reach the 
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highest efficiency in the development and 
operation of any enterprise there must be per- 
sonal, pecuniary incentive to succeed. There 
must be individual attention, thought and de- 
cision which ponders over the difficult and 
complicated problems by day and night and 
then solves them with a view of securing per- 
sonal benefits for self or principals repre- 
sented. 

Whatever is everyone’s business is no one’s 
business—a common expression, but applica- 
ble. There must be a motive for economy 
in administration; for perfecting and main- 
taining a complete organization, skilled, 
honest and faithful; for such treatment of 
employees as will tend to secure loyalty and 
efficiency in service; for everything that 
makes for success; and for discarding or re- 
jecting whatever is calculated to impede, ob- 
struct, or minimize it. This means, in great 
measure, pecuniary profit to those who as- 
sume the risks of business, though the asser- 
tion is ventured that the private individual 
in general charge of a large concern, if right 
minded, is as much interested in and as faith- 
ful and loyal to the public welfare as a duly 
elected public official. Again, there is always 
danger that partisan politics, if brought into 
the control or management of business, will 
have an adverse effect upon the results. 


Uncontrolled Concentration of Capital May 
Be Injurious 


The ideal plan merely for the extension of 
enterprise, development of resources and the 
certainty of greatest production, with result- 
ing increases to the public treasuries through 
taxation, assessment of dues, etc., and a cor- 
responding benefit to the large numbers of 
workmen, would be to leave the matter en- 
tirely and independently in the hands of the 
private individuals who furnish the necessary 
capital and who would be inspired by the 
desire to reap pecuniary advantages. How- 
ever, it is a patent fact that the ability of 
capital to accomplish desirable results also 
involves opportunity to do harm; that uncon- 
trolled concentration of capital, with un- 
bridled license in operations, may be injuri- 
ous to the welfare of others, including the 
general public. 

All fair-minded, well-intentioned men, will 
admit that the public interests must always 
be of primary importance; that there should 
be a curb upon the cupidity of human nature. 
Of course, from every standpoint, including 
selfish desire to continuously and perma- 
nently prosper, as well as the instinct to se- 
cure and retain the respect and confidence of 
the community, every intelligent person 
should be prompted to usé capital in such 
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manner as to be of benefit to all others and 
of no intentional harm to anyone; but, un- 
fortunately, such is not the case. The human 
element interferes. Greed and avarice have 
a powerful influence upon the mind, and the 
concentrated power of the public is often 
necessary to protect one against oneself. 

Irrational Curbs on Business and Property 

In view and by reason of these conceded 
facts and considerations there has been at- 
tempted to establish by law a_ preventive 
against wrong and, in numerous instances, it 
has been invoked. However, it provides for 
the punishment of offenders and for the de- 
struction in whole or in part of the property 
and business involved. This seems remark- 
able and irrational, especially after the ex- 
periences of the last few years, and on the 
eve of the greatest struggle for economic 
progress the world has ever witnessed. li 
the Legal Department of the Government, 
basing action on its interpretation of the law, 
had been upheld in its contention, unlimited 
by the rule of reason, as applied by the 
Courts to the industries of this great country, 
property and business in an alarming propor- 
tion would have been destroyed and its bene- 
fits to the general population eliminated in 
the effort to prevent future harmful prac- 
tices. 

Proceeding on the assumption that large 
capital is desirable and necessary for the 
safety and legitimate progress of the nation, 
and yet that it must be controlled against 
possible harm, we are confronted with what 
has appeared to many to be a difficult prob- 
lem. It should be met and solved now if we 
are going to conserve our vitality and 
strength; if we are not to weaken or neutral- 
ize it at this juncture in world affairs when 
we are called upon to pay enormous debts, 
to finance our own necessities and to assist 
our neighbors across the seas to maintain a 
state of preparedness against possible, though 
not probable, future wanton attacks, and to 
aid in maintaining the peace of the world 
to the extent of using force, if and when 
necessary, all of which will require billions 
of money. Can we hold our positicn, and 
are we to be included in clear thinking, wisely 
concluding peoples? Shall we profit by the 
experience of the past and by the example 
of others? 


Appeal to Court of Equity 
Is there any solution of these problems? 
The general proposition is ventured that 
whenever it is practicable and effective, re- 
sort should be made to the prevention of 
threatened or possible harm, without destroy- 
ing the property or business in question, and 
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which can, if preserved, be of substantia! 
benefit to the community and to the nation. 
This principle has sometimes been invoked 
by the courts so far as it was believed the 
provisions of the law permitted. Why not 
have the law so framed and administered as 
to allow the courts to cover the whole sub- 
ject by injunction, rather than by the destruc- 
tion of property or business? If capital is 
proceeding or threatens to proceed improp- 
erly, it can be restrained by injunction and 
the order enforced in the regular way. A 
court of equity should have, if necessary, 
enlarged powers of preventive remedy, un- 
limited by statutory provisions. If there is 
to be punishment inflicted it should be upon 
the individuals who are reprehensible, and 
not upon the owners, as_ stockholders or 
otherwise, of the properties involved, who 
are in no respect responsible for misconduct. 

If it be said that preventive measures by 
injunction are too late after there has been 
established unreasonable concentration of 
capital, which naturally and necessarily in- 
cludes the power to do harm, or that in the 
administration of affairs pertaining to or- 
ganization or management there is involved 
too much detail or complication for practi- 
cal hearing and determination by a court, 
then it might be answered that there should 
be no objection to the whole matter of pre- 
vious assemblage of capital by corporations, 
form of organization, or management of af- 
fairs being subjected to the consideration 
and decision of a competent non-partisan 
tribunal, consisting of men _ selected for 
their peculiar qualification defined by the 
creative law, having adequate jurisdiction 
and powers, subject, however, to appeal and 
a final determination by a Federal Court 
concerning certain defined and vital ques- 
tions pertaining to monopoly and restraint 
of trade. A law of Federal incorporation 
or license could embody provisions for the 
control or regulation suggested. This 
might satisfactorily solve the problems re- 
lating to concentrated wealth in control of 
corporations. 

It is to be remarked that with reference 
to this whole subject and all other matters 
mentioned for future determination, full 
publicity and knowledge of all the facts 
and conditions in detail, will furnish the 
most effective remedy for defects, inconsist- 
encies or wrongs. 


War Experiences Vindicate Big Units 
Those in general charge of large business 
units are quite willing to meet these ques- 


tions in a spirit of fairness, justice and loy- 
alty to the public. The present conditions 











are not satisfactory. During the war, when 
greater production, larger and more costly 
extensions and more rapid deliveries were 
required, it was deemed by the Government 
proper and necessary to relax or at least 
liberally interpret the supposed inhibitions 
of existing laws and rules in order to meet 
the military demands. The departments of 
the Government in control of war matters 
were then more potential than the Depart- 
ment of Justice, whose hands were partially 
bound by statutory provisions. If this 
Governmental attitude was appropriate and 
necessary during war the same is true, if 
to a less extent, in times of peace. 

We must admit the war, with all its hor- 
rors and results, has abnormalized the minds 
of men throughout the earth. The period 
in many aspects is serious, in some particu- 
lars it is critical. Various factions in their an- 
tagonisms go to extremes that are essen- 
tially wrong. The worst of alt movements 
of the present grow out of propaganda and 
agitation calculated to obtain something for 
nothing, to forcibly take from those who 
have been successful the property which 
has been honestly acquired. 


Peace and Justice Must Prevail 


3ut we have reason to hope that, in this 
country at least, all classes will be treated 
impartially and justly; that all laws will 
be upheld and wisely administered; that 
person and property will be protected; that 
co-operation, to the full limit of property, 
will be adopted and practiced; that there 
will be established and maintained a basis 
for continuing international peace, a practi- 
cal method of sustaining international bank- 
ing credits and facilities, friendly connec- 
tions which will secure the rights and inter- 
ests of all countries to the undue prejudice 
of none, open and uninterrupted avenues of 
commerce throughout the world, a consist- 
ent and persistent policy of reconstruction 
and readjustment which shall readily re- 
store a normal and proper relationship con- 
cerning the pecuniary affairs of the people 
of this country, a spirit of sincere co-opera- 
tion between labor and capital, calculated to 
preserve the rights of each, faithful effort 
on the part of both to render full justice to 
the general public, and a fixed national pro- 
gram which will encourage full development 
and conservation of economic strength. 

Anarchy and brutality must give way to 
reason and justice. This is not the worst 
period of our history; it is the best, for it 
looks forward to a future that is bright 
and glorious if we but rise to the heights 
of practical advantage. 
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ACCOUNTING FUNDAMENTALS FOR TRUST COMPANIES 
CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS FOR VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 
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(Epitor’s Note: Inasmuch as space prohibits going into all details of the fundamentals of trust 


company accounting and the necessary division of group, primary and summary accounts there may be 
questions arising in the minds of readers of the following article as to the practical application of the 
The author of the article advises that such questions will be freely answered 


recommendations advanced. 


without expense). 


In a preceding article we emphasized the 
need of a logically built organization struc- 
ture to serve as a foundation for the applica- 
tion of modern accounting methods and office 
procedures in regard to internal organization 
and administration of trust company depart- 
ments. These three factors are interdepen- 
dent and no one can be made to function 
without the other. 

It is difficult to understand the reluctance 
with which trust companies and banks com- 
monly contemplate changes in their account- 
ing systems especially when one considers 
that they demand from their clients financial 
statements that yield the very information 
that could not be procured from their own 
records without costly and time-consuming 
analyses and that on account of this time 
factor would be of comparatively little value 
when completed. 

Adherence to tradition has ever been the 
most effective factor in postponing the adop- 
tion of improved business methods and al- 
though conservatism cannot be too highly 
commended in institutions which guard the 
affairs of those more or less ignorant of the 
ways of trade and commerce this same con- 
servatism may take the form of unprogres- 
siveness when it comes to the application of 
administrative methods. 

The grim tenacity with which individuals 
cling to tradition was impressed upon the 
writer by an incident that came under his 
observation a short time ago. The president 
of a certain trust company appointed one of 
the senior clerks to look into the merits of 
an electrically operated letter opener with the 
object of purchase. After an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the machine both as to its me- 
chanical construction and its adaptability to 
the needs of the institution in question, the 
purchase was auhorized and the equipment 


installed. Apparently this was done without 
the knowledge of any of the other officers. 
The clerk charged with the installation of 
the machine was also assigned to supervise 
the opening of the mail for the first week or 
two. About three days after the letters were 
opened in the new way the clerk was sum- 
moned to the desk of the senior assistant sec- 
retary. When he appeared the following con- 
versation took place: 

“Jones, I see that in opening trust depart- 
ment mail you are cutting the envelopes on 
one side only.” 

“Yes sir! We complete opening our mail 
in about one-sixth of the time that it took to 
open it in the old way and yet take time to 
candle every envelope to make sure that noth- 
ing is overlooked.” 

“Jones, don’t you know that it was our late 
president’s instructions that every envelope 
that is received through the mail be cut on 
three sides, spread out flat, and preserved.” 

“Yes sir! But that president has been dead 
for six years and the president who now sits 
in the front office has approved the new 
method.” 

The mechanical letter opening was con- 
tinued and tradition kicked over. 


Changing to Obsolete Methods 

In many cases the attitude of the manage- 
ment toward changes in the accounting struc- 
ture has been similarly restrictive. The rev- 
enue and expense accounts particularly fail 
to measure up to the present day administra- 
tive requirements. The comparatively small 
number of such accounts that are kept, their 
arrangement in the general ledger (usually 
alphabetically), their nomenclature, and fi- 
nally the illogical arrangement of expense and 
revenue items on the income statements 
prove that no definite plan was in mind when 
the accounts were set up. 














Again trust companies, not unlike a great 
number of banks, still cling to the old method 
of keeping their accounts on the receipt and 
disbursement basis. Advanced accounting 
practice justly condemns such a method for 
the reason that while such a plan lends itself 
to the preparation of statements showing re- 
ceipts and disbursements it can by no means 
be made to show ea:nings and expenses of a 
concern for the period covered by that state- 
ment. Earnings may have accrued during the 
period and not have been collected and con- 
versely expenditures may have been incurred 
and not have been paid for during the period 
for which the statement is prepared. To as- 
sume that accrued earnings not collected are 
likely to offset incurred expenditures that 
have not been paid is “guessing.” 

With the restricted number of revenue and 
expense accounts usually carried on the ledger 
it is practically impossible—without painstak- 
ing analysis—to determine the most profitable 
sources of revenue and on the other hand it 
is equally difficult to locate the exact items 
of expense that are responsible for the in- 
crease of the aggregate. Consequently loss 
to an institution which keeps its books in 
such manner may be two-fold without being 
definitely located; first in not exploiting the 
larger and most lucrative avenues of revenues 
and second in not controlling expense where 
control is necessary. 


Basic Needs to be Met 


However, the many articles that are ap- 
pearing in magazines furthering financial in- 
terests and that deal with improvement of 
accounting and office methods—specifically 
with the subject of accruals—show the new 
trend to be in the right direction but also 
prove that banking institutions are behind the 
times in accounting practice in comparison 
with modern industrial concerns. <A _ great 
number of these articles are full of merit but 
they ordinarily cover only some isolated phase 
of the subject. The application of the ideas 
that are advanced is difficult because the re- 
maining operations of the system in use do 
not mesh. 

In order to attain (1) completeness and 
definiteness from a recordkeeping standpoint, 
(2) dependable figures from which to prepare 
significant comparative statements that will 
reflect not only contemporary conditions but 
that can be made use of in making forecasts 
for tomorrow, and (3) a basis for yearly 
estimates and budgets, two basic needs must 
be met. A classification of accounts must be 
established that will be a guide for those 
making distribution of charges or income so 
that all transactions of a like character will 
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always appear in the same account and a 
vehicle in the shape of a journal voucher 
must be provided to place on the books finan- 
cial transactions that do not involve the ex- 


change of cash between the company and its 
customers. 


Classification of Accounts for a Trust 
Company 

Although no classification of accounts can 
be prescribed that will meet all of the re- 
quirements of every trust company there are 
certain fundamentals that must be observed 
when it is planned. For example the ac- 
counts should be arranged in such order that 
without rearrangement of figures the prepara- 
tion of financial statements will be as simple 
an operation as that. of taking a trial balance. 
Next the schedule should be so designed that 
it can be expanded or contracted (accounts 
added or eliminated) without disturbing the 
original order. Again each account should be 
defined in such a manner as to leave no doubt 
what items it is to include. 

A skeleton of a classification for a trust 
company with an organization as portrayed 
by the chart on page 129 of the August issue 
of Trust CoMPANIES is given below: 

100 Assets 

200 Deferred Charges 

300 Liabilities 

400 Proprietary Interests and Reserves 
500 Revenues 

600 Expenses 

700 Income 


These accounts may be termed group ac- 
counts and each should be classified into 
summary accounts, as for example: 

600 Expense 


610 New Business Department Expense 

620 Bond Sales Department Expense 

630 Investment Division Expense 

640 Estates Division Expense 

650 Clerical Division Expense 

660 Real Estate Division Expense 

670 Corporate Trust Department Ex- 
pense 

680 Auditing Department Expense 

690 Undistributed Expense 


Again each summary account is to be divided 
into primary accounts as follows: (example 
shows only those for the New Business De- 
partment) : 
610 New Business Department Expense 
611 Salaries 
612 Professional Services and Fees 
613 Communication Expenses 
614 Stationery and Printing 
615 Office Furniture and Equipment 
616 Rent and Insurance 
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617 Contributions, Memberships, and 
Publications 

618 Advertising Expense 

619 Employees’ Welfare Expense 


Dividing Primary Accounts into Detail 
Accounts 


The last division that is usually made—ai- 
though greater refinement can be obtained-- 
is that of further dividing the foregoing pri- 
mary accounts into detail accounts as follows: 
(example shows only those for the Bond 
Sales Department Communication Expense) 
623 Communication Expense (Bond 
Sales Department) 
323.1 Officers’ Traveling Expenses 
623.2 Employees’ Traveling Ex- 
penses 
623.3 Auto Hire and Carfare 
623.4 Telephone 
623.5 Telegraph 
623.6 Postage and Postal Insurance 
623.7 Expressage and Insurance 
623.8 
623.9 
Subdivisions must, of course, be made of all 
group, summary, and primary accounts in a 
similar manner as sketched above. Each ac- 
count should be made to form a component 
part of the records and be incorporated in 
the financial statements, i.e. either in the 
summaries or the details supporting them 
With the introduction of properly arranged 
columnar subsidiary ledgers to carry the de- 
tails of charges and credits to assets, revenues, 
and expenses and with the proper control ac- 





Moehlenpah Nominated for Reserve Board 


President Wilson has nominated Henry A. 
Moehlenpah, president of the Citizens Bank 
of Clinton, Wis., and a director on the Rock 
County Savings & Trust Company of Janes- 
ville, to fill the vacancy in the membership of 
Federal Reserve Board. The appointment 
is regarded as significant in view of the ef- 
forts of the Board to enlist all eligible State 
banks and trust companies as members of the 
Federal Reserve system. Mr. Moehlenpah, 
although a “small town banker” has been 
prominent in both National and State bank- 
ing councils. He has been an ardent cham- 
pion of State banking interests and was one 
of the organizers of the U. S. Council of 
State Banking Associations. He was presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Bankers Association, 
a member of the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers’ Association. Mr. Moehlen- 
pah is also a member of the executive ,com- 
mittee of the State Bankers’ Section, Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. 
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counts to carry monthly totals only in ‘lie 
general ledger any apprehension that may be 
felt at first regarding the comparatively large 
number of accounts on the books is dissi- 
pated. Varied experiences have proved that 
the more complete and apparently more elabo- 
rate scheme can be carried on without the 
addition of new employees. 


Preparation of Income Statements 


On the other hand the preparation of in- 
come statements at the end of any period— 
daily if desired, though monthly is preferabie 
—will call for little more than the compila- 
tion of a trial balance. With the use of add- 
ing machines this has ceased to be a task wu! 
importance. 

The information that can be gained from 
the correct interpretation of these statements 
is invaluable to the management. Correct and 
consistently carried on segregation of rev- 
enues and expenses will not only show the 
relative profitableness of each department but 
will also reveal the reasons for increases ani! 
decreases in either and will make possible the 
eventual tracing of the cause of the rise and 
fall and hence, if correction is possible, neces- 
sary steps in that direction can be taken. 
Furthermore by excluding from departmental 
and divisional expenses such variable items 
as taxes, etc., that cannot be governed by the 
immediate head of that department or divi- 
sion and by furnishing him monthly state- 
ments that will show the economic waste for 
which he is responsible, control of the latter— 
if not entire elimination—is made possible. 


Stabilization of Ship Securities 


Allen B. Forbes, of Harris, Forbes & Com- 
pany, has been authorized by the United 
States Shipping Board to formulate a com- 
mittee to work out a plan of stabilizing ship 
securities. The chief purpose is to place 
mortgages and other paper representing hold- 
ings in ship securities upon a more valid 
basis as possession prior right over other 
claims. A bill is now pending in Congress 
to make notes given as part payment for the 
purchase of ships first liens secured by mort- 
gages on ships. The committee will be in- 
structed to give special attention to making 
ship paper a safe investment for bankers to 
handle and to surround such paper with the 
same safeguards that pertain to railroad 
equipment securities. Hearings are now being 
conducted by a House Committee in connec- 
tion with the bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Greene, which subordinates all liens on 
a ship to a first mortgage. 
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SCIENTIFIC METHODS IN HANDLING REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGE SECURITIES 


EXISTING MACHINERY INADEQUATE—PLAN OF A MORTGAGE BANK 
FRANK J. PARSONS 


Vice-President United States Mortgage and Trust Company of New York, and Chairman 


Mortgages in the United States compared 
with other forms of security, have until a 
very recent date, been handled in a relatively 
primitive end archaic manner. The Federai 
Land Bank although dealing only with farm 
loans, provided the beginnings of a sounder, 
more sensible and scientific handling of the 
problem. In city mortgages some progress 
has been made from methods formerly in 
vogue and under private management there 
has been evolved the guaranteed mortgage, 
guaranteed certificate and in sporadic cases 
and in relatively small amounts, long term 
bonds based for the most part upon specific 
properties. 

The mortgage business by reason of certain 
fundamental defects in the manner in which 
it has been conducted, has lacked the recog- 
nition to which it is entitled. Lenders, either 
through excessive caution or narrow policy, 
have too frequently clung to short terms, fre- 
quent commissions, renewal charges, and have 
lacked the courage to agree on a common 
basis of safety which would put the whole 
business on a higher plane and eliminate 
many of the objections and weaknesses which 
are so patent at the present time. The weak- 
ness in the situation is the general absence 
of standards, uniformity in practice, a ready 
market and increased confidence and more 
general acceptability of a modernized mort- 
gage security which should be the best in the 
world, having behind it the “basis of all se- 
curity.” 

Advantages of Amortization 


Amortization in the exact sense has scarce- 
ly been attempted, except through the opera- 
tions of the Building and Loan Associations, 
although in the case of a few farsighted com- 
panies the general principle of annual, semi- 
annual or quarterly reductions of principal 
has been successfully applied for many years. 
Although the amortized mortgage has been 
an established institution in Europe, its failure 
of adoption in this country to date, is quite 
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Committee on Real Estate Securities of the Investment Bankers’ Association 


understandable. It is accounted for by the 
difference in the mortgage finance machinery. 
In the older countries mortgage lending has 
become a specialized form of banking. Here 
lending money on mortgage has been largely 
a collateral function of insurance companies, 
savings banks and other institutions, with 
large accumulations of money for which they 
have to find profitable investment. Such 1n- 
stitutions and private lenders as well have im 
the past not favored reductions in the pr-n- 
cipal of their loans. 

In this they were encouraged by the specu- 
lative borrower to whom the topheavy mort- 
gage was a direct aid in his operations. The 
safeguards the amortization mortgage pro- 
vided—to the lender in providing for fluctua- 
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tions, and to the borrower, in freeing him 
from the vicissitudes of financial changes— 
were considered inconsequential. The power 
to call the loan in whole or in part at any 
time was thought safeguard enough. Unfor- 
tunately this power works both ways, as our 
lending institutions have discovered within 
the last few years. The trouble, of course, 
is that this power is sometimes used when 
it should not be used and is not always used 
when it should be. 

During a financial stringency, when values 
are declining, when the borrower is least able 
to meet the demands upon him and when 
leniency is the logical course of action, there 
is a general demand for the repayment or, 
at least, for the reduction of mortgages. The 
results of this unscientific financing fill our 
court records in the form of foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, which almost invariably involve loss 
to both lender and borrowers. The movement 
towards amortization has been given. a great 
impetus through the operations of the Federal 
Land Bank and more recently by the activi- 
ties of the Savings Bank Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, which has 
conducted a nation-wide campaign. 


Methods 


Some discussion has been had as to the 


Demand for More Scientific 


extension of the Federal Land Bank System 
to include city loans, but even if this is done, 
there still remains an urgent need for a sub- 


stantial mortgage bank under private con- 
trol and equipped to issue its own long term 
bonds and to sell guaranteed or unguaranteed 
mortgages and certificates or participations in 
mortgages. 

Never in the history of this country has the 
demand for a broader and more scientific 
handling been more apparent. There is a re- 
tarded building development extending over 
practically all of the United States which 
when under way, will tax the capacity of exist- 
ing agencies to the utmost. Aside from this, 
a considerable portion of many of our cities, 
notably New York, will practically have to be 
rebuilt in the next 20 years. Existing mortgage 
machinery is inadequate for the purpose. 

The situation is made more serious by 
reason of the temporary withdrawal from the 
New York field of practically all life insur- 
ance money which has been. such a large fac- 
tor here for many years, by reason of com- 
mitments to Liberty Loans and~other causes. 
Nothing essentially new or untried, however, 
is necessary as a solution. The experience 
of the older countries of Europe under which 
large and substantial mortgage compariies 
have been in successful operation for cen- 
turies, furnish the background for our de- 
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velopment. The operations of the Credit 
Foncier in France afford the best European 
basis for a consideration of this matter. 

In this country in isolated cases, long term 
bonds against a pool of mortgages trusteed 
with a separate company, have been issued 
for many years with success and profit. The 
underlying mortgages in these cases almost 
invariably contained requirements as to an- 
nual, semi-annual or quarterly reductions of 
principal and the advantage of bonds based 
upon a pool of mortgages rather than a mort- 
gage on a specific property is, first in securing 
the advantages of the element of insurance, 
and second, the important feature of annual 
reductions of the loan not only through obli- 
gations but through privileges granted, which 
are frequently availed of. 

The operations of the income tax are mak- 
ing it unprofitable for well-to-do individuals 
to purchase mortgage investments, unless they 
be free from the income and excess profits 
tax as in the case of the Federal Farm Loan 
Bonds. This makes it necessary to burden 
the property in part at least with this tax or 
for an entirely new class of investors to be 
reached—the small investor if you please—the 
same types which to the number of perhaps 
20 millions have invested in the Liberty Bond 
issues. These people have neither the time 
nor the opportunity to investigate the values 
behind the security offered but must depend 
upon the faith and credit of the issuing com- 
pany and the fundamental safeguards which 
it throws around its operations. 

To meet the tests required may mean in 
some cities, particularly New York, that the 
owners of property must retain a more sub- 
stantial equity in them than in the past, that 
they submit to a reasonable amortization and 
as far as practical, that the real owners of the 
property—those who are to profit by its -suc- 
cessful operation—shall be willing to be per- 
sonally responsible for repayment of loan. 

The handling by conservative bond houses 
of mortgage issues whether upon _ specific 
properties or upon a pool of mortgages, is a 
forward movement and a helpful sign. The 
real solution, however, will come with the 
establishment of a mortgage bank with the 
highest backing and material resources, this 
bank to issue its own securities based upon 
pools of mortgages and also to those who de- 
sire it, to sell guaranteed or unguaranteed 
mortgages and certificates based upon specific 
properties. Such a company could deal in 
both farm and city mortgages, and by its 
standing and volume of its operations would 
in the application of the foregoing principles, 
gradually create a market for mortgage securi- 
ties as to make them generally acceptable. 
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FEDERAL TAXATION IN RELATION TO THE HIGH COST 
OF LIVING 


FUNDAMENTAL REVISION OF REVENUE LAWS NECESSARY 


DR. JOSEPH J. KLEIN, C. P. A. 
Member of Klein, Hinds & Finke, Certified Public Accountants 


Never before in the history of our country 
have so many momentous problems simul- 
taneously confronted the citizenship of the 
nation. These problems are of interest alike 
to the statesman, to the business man, to the 
man of affairs, and to the toiler in the ranks. 

Among the problems which I have in mind, 
there is one of almost transcendent impor- 
tance. I refer to the problem involved in con- 
nection with our scheme of Federal taxation. 
This problem does not concern “Big Busi- 
ness” alone. While many have been brought 
up to believe, erroneously, of course, that the 
tax problem is the exclusive concern of the 
legislator and of the captain of industry, re- 
cent discussion anent the high cost of living 
has driven home the lesson that high taxes 
and high consumption costs are most inti- 
mately connected one with the other. 

It is no new discovery that the ultimate 
consumer pays the tariff duty on imported 
commodities. During the highly complicated 
roundabout process by means of which a 
commodity finds its way from the original 
importer through the retailer to the consumer, 
many necessary costs are added. Among 
these costs is the import duty. The ultimate 
consumer has long ago awakened to the fact 
that an indirect duty is none the less real 
so far as he is concerned. 

Similarly, taxes on business enterprises, re- 
gardless of the form of the tax. result in in- 
creased costs to the consumer. Moreover, 
due to faulty bookkeeping, if not to worse 
causes, the increase in costs due to taxes is 
not limited merely by the amount of the tax. 
In many cases, dealers actually profit by such 
taxes. This tax addend cannot be avoided 
if for no other reason than that each handler 
of the commodity until it finally finds its way 
into consumption is legitimately entitled to 
some profit on invested capital. 

Slowly, but nevertheless surely, our citizen- 
ship is awakening to the fact that the tax 
problem is of universal importance. 


Government and Private Wastefulness 
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There are those among us who sincerely 





believe that the only way to reduce the high 
cost of living is arbitrarily to reduce tax 
rates. The cure proposed is no cure at all, 
because taxes are necessary to meet Govern- 
mental expenditures. One of the surest ways 
to bring about the reduction of taxes is to 
reduce expenditures. Private business has 
long ago discovered of what aid to it, are 
scientific methods of accounting. The so- 
called budget system, predicated upon such 
accounting methods, tends to reduce unneces- 
sary expenses by putting spending upon a 
scientific basis. 

Alas, Congress speaks about a National 
budget, but none is forthcoming. And even 
if a law should immediately provide for one, 
it is to be feared that its administration 
might leave much still lacking. Neverthe- 
less, all of us should work unceasingly to the 
end that a National budget is enacted into 
law. 

The awakened conscience of the electorate 
may soon find expression through its repre- 
sentatives at Washington. Not much longer 
can the will of the people be ignored. It 1s 
therefore hoped that a National budget will 
shortly aid in bringing about a reduction in 
Government expenses by throwing upon them 
the searchlight of analysis and comparison, 

Accordingly, the first and foremost prob- 
lem in Federal taxation is Federal expendi- 
ture. Once we are assured that the Govern- 
ment’s requests are necessary and essential to 
its proper functioning, the problem of tax 
raising becomes comparatively simple. This 
is so because American taxpayers may safely 
be relied upon cheerfully and promptly to 
respond to all legitimate Governmental needs. 


Shall Congress Continue to Prepare Tax 
Schedules and Rates? 


My own observation leads to the conclusion 
that Congress is the medium par excellence 
for unworkable, unscientific, narrow, partisan 
and sectional tax schemes. The ignorance of 
some legislators passes understanding and is 
almost beyond belief. Let me illustrate by 
just a single example of the many cases. 
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During the hearing before the Ways and 
Means Committee prior to the enactment of 
the existing Revenue Law, a well-informed 
gentleman was presenting his views. “He re- 
ferred to the method of determining the 
value of the capital stock of a corporation for 
the purpose of imposing a tax of fifty cents 
on each one thousand dollars of capital (now 
one dollar). At this point, a prominent mem- 
ber of the committee woke up and called the 
speaker to order for his carelessness :—“the 
United States does not tax capital; it only 
taxes incomes.” The witness, surprised, re- 
peated his statement and was again rebuked. 
Thereupon, another member of the com- 
mittee, whispered in the ear of his erring 
brother, who then, with almost astonishing 
brazenness, turned on the witness :—“And do 
you mean to take up the valuable time of this 
committee by objecting to so insignificant a 
tax as fifty cents per thousand dollars of 
capital !” 

This is a sample of the mental calibre of 
some men who are supposed to familiarize 
themselves by study and research with the 
problems regarding which they frame legisla- 
tion. In my own opinion, many of them are 
temperamentally, by education, experience, 
training, sympathy and outlook on life, un- 


fitted for the task with which they are 
periodically confronted, under the Constitu- 
tion. The qualifications which make for 
political preferment and which spell suc- 
cess at the polls are not those which fit: for 
grappling with the complex and _ intricate 
problems of the economic life. 


Who Shall Revise the Revenue Laws? 


I have already indicated the intimate rela- 
tionship between taxation and the consumer. 
Every member of the community is vitally 
interested in scientific taxation. He wishes 
the Government to be fully and properly sus- 
tained, but he objects to extravagance and 
waste. He is in favor of just sufficient taxa- 
tion. But who shall determine the proper 
measure? This is the problem to which at- 
tention must now be directed. : 

The executive heads of the Government 
should prepare statements of their fiscal re- 
quirements. Appropriate committees of Con- 
gress should then pass upon the propriety of 
the requests for funds contained in such 
statements. Congress should then pass upon 
the decision of its committees. The budget 
results. 

Somebody, other than Congress, should 
now prepare plans whereby the amount ap- 
propriated for the needs of the nation, shall 


be raised. A commission, somewhat anala- 
gous to the Tariff Commission or to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, is suggested. 
This proposed Commission should co-operate 
with a large board of “experts.” The “ex- 
perts” should be drawn from all walks of 
life. Farmers and manufacturers, importers, 
exporters and traders, publicists and econo- 
mists, private and Government tax experts, 
should all be suitably represented. Individ- 
uals as well as associations should be repre- 
sented. 

The Commission should study the problem 
of taxation from all angles and in relation 
to tariff duties. Its recommendations should 
be made the basis of discussion by the Com- 
mittees of Congress which hitherto futilely 
attempted to perform the functions of the 
proposed Commission. 

Congress, and Congress alone, should have 
the power to legislate. Voting power should 
not be taken away from it, for Democracy 
must prevail. But Democracy is too sacred 
to be jeered at as it is by some of the per- 
formances witnessed in Congressional com- 
mittees and in the Houses themselves. 


Summary 


It is not to be understood that scientific 
tax) making will remedy the evil forces which 
have resulted in peaked costs. Many other 
factors are involved. In this brief article we 
have devoted ourselves exclusively to the 
inter-relationship between unscientific taxa- 
tion and (therefore usually) the current high 
costs. If taxation alone were reduced there 
would not necessarily follow an immediate 
reduction in costs, but the way would be 
paved for such a reduction. The system 
whereby a tax levy on and in behalf of the 
Government results, as it may be demon- 
strated it does in so many instances, in only 
a fraction of the additional amount paid by 
the citizen finding its way into the National 
Treasury, is wicked and should not be per- 
mitted. 


A Prophecy 


Some day revenue laws will be made scien- 
tifically. The fundamental prerequisites, fa- 
miliar to every student of é¢lementary eco- 
nomics, will be observed. The experience of 
the ages, the ripe knowledge and wisdom of 
experts, will be utilized. Till then, we shall 
continue to live and thrive nevertheless. 
Eventually, we will look back and wonder 
why we failed to act sooner. But this is the 
spirit of Democracy. Not till the conscience 
of the majority wills shall it be otherwise. 
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DEVELOPING THE TRUST DEPARTMENT OF A 
NATIONAL BANK 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 


VIRGIL M. HARRIS, LL. D., 
Trust Officer of The National Bank of Commrerce in St 
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(Epiror’s Note: The words of caution and sound advice contained in the following address de- 
livered before the recent Financial Advertisers’ Association at New Orleans are of timely interest because 
of the increasing number of National banks which are operating trust departments. Inasmuch as this 
is a new field for National banks Mr. Harris renders a genuine service in setting forth the grave responsi- 
bilities which attach to the administration of trusts and the special qualities and training necessary to 
produce best results. Mr. Harris has had twenty years’ experience as Trust Officer and he 1s also well 
known to readers of Trust Companies Magazine as a foremost authority on testamentary matters and 
as author of the volume ‘‘Ancient, Curious and Famous Wills.’’) 


Copyr ght reserved by Virgil M. Harris 
















It is my purpose, in a brief address, to try. The eight thousand National banks of 
give you the practical side in the develop- the United States are structures based on i 
ment of a trust department of a National solid foundations and have, since their cre- 
bank, believing this course will’ be most ation, been the chief bulwarks of financial 
helpful, in view of the tenor of numerous strength and stability. 

inquiries received The 
from National 
banks through- 
out the United 
States, and _ fur- 










Federal 
law, as originally 
passed, and the 
enactments of 
Congress of Sep- 
tember 26, 10918, 
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actments; but 
proper tests have 
been made in the 
highest courts of 
the land, and the 
way is now open 
for the  enjoy- 
ment of the ad- 
vantages af- 
forded. The Fed- 
eral Reserve 
Board has shown 
a keen interest in 
the promulgation 
of the law and in 
the regulations i 
prescribed for the i 

Vircit M. Harris conduct of trust 
Trust Officer National Bank ot Commerce of St. Louis departments. 


arm re mes 
United States 
Government has 
now been ex- 
tended to Na- 
tional banks to 
enable them to 
act in fiduciary 
capacities, and 
now that this 
right has’ been 
granted we won- 
der that it was 
not done before. 
It marks an im- 
portant epoch in 
the financial his- 
tory of this coun- 
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Calls for Expert and Trained Officials 


The entry of National banks into this 
new field of service is one which should 
receive serious consideration, and it is well 
at this early date for bank officials to real- 
ize the marked difference between the time- 
honored usages of commercial banking and 
the principles which obtain in the opera- 
tion of a trust department. Commercial 
banking, in an abstract sense, is largely a 
question of arithmetic. Safe banking de- 
pends upon loans amply secured; the inter- 
est takes care of itself; on the other hand, 
the assumption of fiduciary relations means 
the undertaking of grave responsibilities 
which are entirely new to,-National banks, 
and which car be successfully discharged 
only by experts and trained officials who 
have a thorough knowledge of the intrica- 
cies incident to all fiduciary matters. 

Nothing short of technical knowledge, 
coupled with years of training, will serve 
to avoid the pitfalls which beset those who 
undertake the administration of trusts and 
kindred matters. At a recent meeting of 
trust officers, the president of one of the 
leading trust companies of the United 
States said that not more than two per 
cent. of commercial banking gave cause 
for solicitude, but that he had found that 
seventy-five per cent. of the business which 
naturally falls into a trust department is 
fraught with complications and perplexities, 
and subject at all times to litigation; and I am 
free to say that after twenty years of experi- 
ence, I heartily concur in his statement. 

Let no National bank assume that the 
addition of the new line of work is a sine- 
cure, for it requires more than a permit 
from the Federal Reserve Board to accom- 
plish the desired results. It will be found 
that competition is keen, and rivalry will be 
encountered. With these general sugges- 
tions, I shall pass to those features which, 
in my judgment, are the basic principles 
for success in the operation of a trust de- 
partment. 

1. Considerable misapprehension has 
arisen as to the exact nature of a trust de- 
partment of a National bank. Many well- 
informed people, including lawyers, believe 
it to be a trust company within a bank. 
Such is not the case. It is not a separate 
entity; it is a part of the bank itself, and as 
much so as the savings department or com- 
mercial department, and while this is true, 
yet the Federal law requires that the books 
and assets of the trust department shall be 


kept separate and apart from those of the 
bank itself. 


Qualifications of Trust Officer 


2. I do not think that I am unduly prais- 
ing my brother trust officers throughout 
the United States when I say, in all serious- 
ness, that the selection of such an official 
is a matter of prime importance, and that in 
the history of trust companies I do not 
recall an instance of defalcation or betrayal 
of trust on the part of a trust officer. The 
duties of the trust officer are multifarious. 
He should be a lawyer, and a versatile one, 
for there come before him every form of 
business complication and every phase of 
human character, good and bad. 

There is no problem, legal or otherwise, 
which our complex civilization brings forth, 
which he may not be called upon to solve. 
The orphan’s cry, the widow’s weeds and 
the lamentations and denunciations of dis- 
appointed heirs are everyday occurrences 
to him. He must exercise a broad sym- 
pathy, and yet be firm in the performance 
of his duties. The trust officer should have 
a capable force of assistants and clerks at 
his command; he should receive from the 
executives cordial support and encourage- 
ment. The trust officer who possesses the 
necessary qualifications for his office is not 
easily found. One of the largest banks in 
the South, desiring to open a trust depart- 
ment, applied to me some time ago for a 
man to fill the position of trust offices. In 
spite of the fact that the salary offered was 
a large one, a suitable man could not be 
procured for six months. 

3. The trust department, with reference 
to its location in the bank, should be to it- 
self: the members of the official and cleri- 
cal force should not be separated; the de- 
partment should have appropriate signs desig- 
nating its location, and it should be ac- 
cessible and its equipment first class. No as 
sistant or clerk should be taken into the 
trust department whose aptitude and ability 
have not been investigated. The trust of- 
ficer, and those who assist him, should be 
well paid, for their hours are long and their 
duties exacting. 


Establishing a Trust Department 


4. In the ordinary course of affairs, it 
takes about five years to establish a trust 
department; that is to say, to put it on a 
fixed and paying basis. The experience 
may be likened unto that of a doctor or a 
lawyer in establishing a paying practice; 
success does not come overnight; and dur- 
ing this period of probation, the desire to 
secure business should not outweigh sound 
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judgment and discrimination in the nature of 
the business received. 

5. The trust department should not be a 
dumping place for undesirable transactions. 
One bad lobster, it is said, will spoil a 
carload. Where it is clear that the busi- 
ness offered is undesirable, it should be 
declined with that alacrity and firmness with 
which the discount committee of the bank 
declines a loan not properly secured. 

6. Our worldly possessions are but life 
holdings, and the grace with which we part 
with them at the end of life’s journey shows 
human character in its least disguised form. 
Wills constitute the most important item 
which can come into a trust department. 
All the property in a community changes 
ownership once in about every 25 years, and 
most of it passes by will. Much of the other 
work of a trust department is of a red-ink 
nature. Wills may be important or unimport- 
ant; they may be helpful or detrimental, 
and even though a bank has been named as 
executor, if it be ascertained that the emol- 
uments are inadequate and that bitterness 
and family enmities must ‘be incurred, the 
wiser plan is to resign and let some ambi- 
tious administrator take charge. 

Many frugal-minded donors and _testa- 
tors are inclined to name several executors 
and trustees to act with a corporate ex- 
ecutor or trustee. For all practical needs, 
one such is sufficient, but, in no event let 
the compensation of the corporate executor 
or trustee be reduced to less than one-half 
of the commissions allowed, for the re- 
sponsibility and the laboring oar fall to the 
corporate executor. 


Enlisting Directors and Officers 


7. A National bank having established a 
trust department, the first duty of the di- 
rectors and officers of the bank should be 
to lodge their wills with the department. It 
has been said that if a man has three true 
friends, he is rich, and this applies to a 
trust department; if the directors and _ of- 
ficers will favor the department with their 
wills, it is well on the road to success. It 
is not to be expected that the patrons of the 
bank and the public at large will patronize 
an institution where the directors and of- 
ficers fail to do so. The development of 
a trust department is a slow process. . For- 
tunately, our friends do not die simultane- 
ously. Death is a ridiculously easy thing, 
and it does occur; and it is by deaths that 
the trust department is enriched. 

8. It has been suggested that National 
banks are not qualified to handle trusts of 
long duration, by reason of the shortness of 
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their corporate lives. This theory is abso- 
lutely without merit and without founda- 
tion, for National banks can and do auto- 
matically renew their charters and usually 
do so with more ease and less friction than 
do trust companies. In this connection, 
let me say that of far greater importance 
than the longevity of National banks is the 
paramount protection afforded by the 
double liability of their stockholders. 
Whether or not it is a prudent procedure 
to give out this information by advertise- 
ment might well be weighed, in view of 
the alarm it might cause to stockholders 
who might not read understandingly. 


Possibilities of Fiduciary Development 


9g. The fiduciary field in the United States 
is an extensive one and has scarcely been 
encroached upon by those acting in cor- 
porate fiduciary capacities. The opportu- 
nity for National banks is boundless. The 
reasons for giving preference to corporate 
fiduciaries are now almost axiomatic. All 
that has ‘been written and all that can be 
written on the subject, upon which these 
reasons are based, come from financial re- 
sponsibility, continued existence, financial 
judgment, accumulated experience and im- 
partially. The thousands of circulars, pam- 
phlets and general literature which proceed 
from corporate executors can be traced back 
to these fundamental qualifications. 

10. The welfare of the trust department 
and its growth, in its last analysis, rest 
upon the stability of the ‘bank and the per- 
sonnel of its directors and officers. The 
strength of the bank, its standing and in- 
tegrity, are the chief advantages, and no 
amount of capital and deposits can possibly 
supply factors of character and confidence. 

11. The customers of a bank, including 
its depositors and its borrowers, from time 
to time, seek counsel and assistance in their 
everyday business affairs, and it is but an 
extension of this relation that they should 
place their estates in the hands of the bank 
for management after death. 

12. Whether or not National banks in 
towns and in the smaller cities will be en- 
abled to. successfully avail themselves of 
the benefits of the new law is an untried 
problem, and one which only experience 
will demonstrate. Some trust companies 
have flourished under these conditions, but 
the great wealth acquired has chiefly 
come to those institutions which are located 
in metropolitan centers. My own opinion 
is that a National bank situated in a county 
seat or in a city having a population of ten 
thousand may accept the certificate with 
reasonable assurance of success. 
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13. Let me say with emphasis, that those 
who contemplate the establishment of a 
trust department should not assume the 
new relation unless there is a fixed deter- 
mination to give it a fair trial, and to fi- 
nance the enterprise for a considerable 
length of time. It is practically impossible 
for a corporate executor to discontinue the 
trust relation after it has been assumed, 
and in those States where a deposit is re- 
quired to be made with the State bank com- 
missioner to enable corporate executors to 
act without bond, the fund so deposited can 
rarely be recovered. The ramifications of 
the trust business are such that a termina- 
tion of all of it is impracticable. So long 
as there is a trust of any kind open upon 
the books, the deposit must be held and 
cannot be lessened or withdrawn. 

14. We are ushered into the world in a 
state of dumb amazement and go out of it 
in the same way, and most of our fortunes 
mechanically take their course. Less than 
ten per cent. of people dying leave. estates 
of over $5,000 in value. The attempt 
of the dead hand to gtide the fortunes 
and destinies of those who follow is fre- 
quently attended with disaster, bitter hatred 
and a lack of love and reverence for those 
who have departed. Trusts of long dura- 
tion rarely, if ever, work out perfectly. It 
is not given to us to see very far into the 
future. The stability of securities changes; 
wars come, anda thousand and one things 
may occur to thwart the benevolent in- 
tentions of the testator. Perhaps it is for 
our good that we cannot read the future, 
but if this foresight were given to testators, 
it is certain that many would change their 
plans and that many of those directions 
which we frequently find in wills would 
be left unwritten. 


Trust Department Advertising 


15. The advertising necessary and inci- 
dent to a trust department, in my judgment, 
should always be of a dignified nature. The 
business of the trust department itself is of 
a serious and dignified nature. Pamphlets 
and brochures, if well conceived and if 
penned by hands trained in the work, have 
their advantages, when properly distributed. 
Newspaper advertisements which point out 
the capital and surplus of the bank and 
pointedly suggest the advantages offered 
by it serve to keep the name of the bank 
before the world; but, for the most part, 
the paying business of a trust department, 
that part of it which brings the best returns, 
comes from the personal touch, by reason 


of acquaintanceship and of family connec- 
tions. 

A man puts into his will his well-re- 
flected intentions. The execution of the will 
is probably the most serious act of his 
life, and he no more selects from the pam- 
phlet or the newspaper his executor than 
he does therefrom get his religion. It is 
said that ninety-one per cent. of all Ameri- 
can business is conducted through the mails. 
Letter-writing is useful and has become a 
finished art. Unusual expressions in letters 
or in advertising so far as the trust depart- 
ment is concerned, should be avoided, but 
appropriate advertising through intelligent 
channels will accomplish great purposes 
and break down apparently impassable bar- 
riers. 

16. Strictly to be avoided are designing 
persons who have some worthless scheme 
to exploit. Acting as trustee under a worth- 
less bond issue or coal project, or mine or 
oil proposition, may bring undesirable re- 
sults, and your name may unwittingly be 
dragged into advertising schemes which 
you did not contemplate. The closest scru- 
tiny should be employed before deciding to 
act as trustee or agent in any undertaking, 
however glowing its prospects, or whatever 
the compensation offered. A failure to de- 


tect the ulterior design may bring irrepar- 


able loss and sorrowful reflection. 

17. In conclusion I wish to say that 
whether or not a trust department is a pay- 
ing adjunct of a bank depends largely on 
the individual case. It is possible to make 
it one of the very best sources of revenue 
to the bank. Speaking personally of the 
trust department of the bank with which 
I have the honor to be connected, I will 
add that in its first year of existence under 
the new law the return on a very liberal 
investment has far exceeded its most hope- 
ful expectations. 


Housing Plan for Bank Emplcyees 


The “Number Eight Realty Co., Inc.” has 
been organized under the laws of New 
York in connection with a new plan to as- 
sist employees of the National City Bank 
in purchasing their own homes. Details 
were worked out by a special committee 
appointed jointly by the bank and the City 
Bank Club. The principal feature is the 
low initial payment required which has been 
fixed at a minimum of Io per cent. and the 
amortization provision allows the borrower 
nearly eleven years to complete payment 
for his home. 










The Permanent Charity Fund, Incorporated, 
of Boston, under which the Boston Safe De- 
posit & Trust Company functions as trustee, 
has attained a stage of usefulness and of suc- 
cessful achievement in the business-like ad- 
ministration and distribution of funds for 
charitable, education and kindred purposes 
which must challenge the favorable attention 
of all who are genuinely interested in more 
efficient conduct of community welfare work. 
The report of Secretary Charles M. Roger- 
son, describing the work of the Committee 
of the Permanent Charity Fund for the sec- 
ond year of its operation, together with the 
schedules of appropriation and expenditures, 
afford most convincing proof of the immense 
amount of good accomplished by the discrim- 
inate distribution of moneys. Another impor- 
tant feature is the fact that through the in- 
vestigations of the committee there is being 
built up a complete, accurate and up-to-date 
knowledge of the needs of the community and 
effective means to meet such needs. 

The Permanent Charity Fund, Incorporated, 
while particularly adapted to the specific con- 
ditions prevailing in Boston, follows the gen- 
eral plan of Community Trusts and Founda- 
tions which have been established through the 
initiative of trust companies in nearly 25 cities 
in the United States and as originally em- 
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NOTEWORTY ACTIVITIES AND WELFARE WORK OF THE PERMANENT 
CHARITY FUND, INCORPORATED, OF BOSTON 





bodied by Judge F. H. Goff in the Cleveland 
Foundation. The second annual report shows 
that the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany, as trustee, received during the year to 
June 30, 1919, gifts to the fund amounting to 
$177,949.38 and that the principal of the fund 
has been increased to $3,014,503.13, the in- 
come of which is paid to the committee for 
distribution in charity. During the past year 
the committee made appropriations to charity 
amounting to $193,004. The treasurer’s re- 
port shows receipts for the year of $223,911, 
including balance of $37,836 on hand at the 
beginning of the second year. Total expendi- 
tures for the year were $169,796.62, leaving a 
balance on June 30, 1919, of $223,911.04. The 
fact that appropriations exceed expenditures 
is explained by the fact that payments are 
in part made upon last year’s appropriations 
and in part upon this year’s appropriations. 

The broad scope of the committee’s activi- 
ties is revealed in the long lists of appropria- 
tions and expenditures. The first year’s ap- 
propriations amounted to $142,450. It is sig- 
nificant that with a total expenditure of $169,- 
796 for the year ending June 30, 1919, and 
including investigations the administrative ex- 
penses amounted to only $5,685. The appro- 
priations for the year aggregating $193,004 
were apportioned to worthy causes under the 
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which persons may make small or large gifts for |} 
benevolent purposes. The principal of the Fund is 
to be held perpetually in trust, and the entire income 
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following general heads; for educational in- 
stitutions and work $12,850; under the head 
of sickness, including convalescence, dispen- 
saries, hospitals, nursing, preventative, re- 
search, social service and relief funds, the 
sum of $87,610; under the head of social wel- 
fare, including organized welfare and chari- 
ties, dietetics, children aid societies, maternity, 
settlement or neighborhood houses and relief 
funds, the amount of $79,173; for old age 
homes and relief fund, $1,250; war work 
funds and relief, $12,071. 

Two new ventures, supported during the 
previous year, proved eminently successful. 
One was the appropriation to the Psycho- 
pathic Hospital for War Courses in Psychia- 
tric Social Service, enabling courses to be 
given during the summer of 1918 at Smith 
College and continued this year and the appro- 
priation to the League for Preventive Work 
for maintenance of a Dietetic Bureau which 
furnished the entire support of that Bureau 
for a year. War work received a larger share 
this year than last, including appropriation to 
the Boston Woman’s Committee of War De- 
partment Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities and the appropriation to the Employ- 
ment Bureau for Returning Soldiers and Sail- 
ors located on Boston Common. Among 
other appropriations which call for mention 
are those devoted to “Social Service” under 
the head of sickness which adjusts the patient 
to his treatment; to the Boston Children’s Aid 
Society for delinquent and difficult children; 
to the Bureau of Illegitimacy, providing en- 


tire support for one year and to the Harvard 
Medical School for research, providing funds 
for a study of relation of diet to disease. 

It is noteworthy that the charitable socie- 
ties of Boston are co-operating heartily with 
the committee, which has also been influential 
in encouraging organizations to adopt more 
efficient methods in keeping their financial ac- 
counts and records. For example, the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, which had long fol- 
lowed the practice of investing all its funds 
in one general investment pot without allocat- 
ing specific securities to any fund or group, 
has adopted the committee’s suggestion to 
show in a clear and exact manner the funds 
they hold and the investments composing 
them. 

As trustee the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company has devoted the facilities of its or- 
ganization with whole-hearted zeal and a most 
generous spirit to assembling funds and select- 
ing as well as preserving investment values, 
the trust company also conducting an exten- 
sive advertising campaign to direct public at- 
tention to the Fund and its advantages. 
Credit is due in no small measure to President 
Charles E. Rogerson of the Boston Safe De- 
posit & Trust Company for the exceptional 
results in developing the Fund. Associated 
with Mr. Rogerson as members of the com- 
mittee are: Charles E. Mason, William H. 
Wellington, Richard M. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Hilbert F. Day, Paul Thorndike and Miss 
Sarah Louise Arnold, with Charles M. Roger- 
son as secretary and treasurer. 


COSTLY OPERATION OF FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


The fallacy of current propaganda to the 
effect that the Federal Land Banks are sup- 
plementary to the Federal Reserve banks in 
performing service for the farmers with the 
implication that the latter do not assist agri- 
culture, was clearly shown in a forceful ad- 
dress before the Illinois Bankers’ Association 
convention on September 4th by E. D. Chas- 
sell, secretary and treasurer of the Farm 
Mortgage Bankers’ Association. The speaker 
directed special attention to the Federal Land 
banks as a species of class legislation which 
imposes heavy annual burdens upon taxpay- 
ers. Mr. Chassell said in part: 

“In addition to the enormous loss that is 
and will be caused by tax exemption, the Fed- 
eral Land Bank system costs in cold cash over 
a half million dollars a year to the National 
Treasury. At the present time the Federal 
Land banks are using over eight million dol- 
lars’ worth of free capital which was_fur- 
nished them by the Treasury Department in 
compliance with the law providing that no 


interest, profit or dividend shall go to the 
National Government for the use of the 
money. We are now paying 434 per cent. in- 
terest on several million dollars’ worth of 
bonds which the Government had to sell to 
get money to use to replace the free money 
invested in Federal Land Bank stock. That 
costs $360,000 a year. The appropriation for 
the expenses of the banks and the Farm Loan 
Bureau for the current year is $241,820, a 
total annual cash outlay of $601,820. 

“This matter of expenses is one of the dif- 
ferences between the Federal Reserve bank 
and the Federal Land bank. While the Gov- 
ernment furnished nearly all of the $9,000,000 
for the original stock for the Federal Land 
banks, it does not furnish any free stock for 
the Federal Reserve banks. While the Gov- 
ernment, by the free stock and the annual 
appropriation for expenses, donates Over halt 
a million dollars a year to the Federal Land 
banks, the Federal Reserve banks and the 
member banks pay all of their own expenses.” 
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SUCCESSFUL ‘‘GROUP MEETING” IDEA FOR TRUST 
COMPANY EMPLOYEES 


PLAN ADOPTED BY NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


RALEIGH E. ROSS 
With the Northern Trust Company cf Chicago, II. 
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Realizing the advantage of familiarizing 
employees with the actual workings and the 
functions of its various departments the 
Northern Trust Company has inaugurated 
a so-called “group meeting” plan which 
has yielded most satisfactory results. The 
benefits to be derived from this idea are par- 
ticularly valuable in the case of a large 
modern trust company with its varied ac- 
tivities and with its many departments, in- 
cluding the trust, banking, real estate, farm 
loan, foreign, bond, savings, safe deposit 
and other departments. A demonstration 
of the actual operation of such departments 
not only gives the employe new vision but 
enables him to answer questions intelligently 
as to the facilities of other departments. 








How the Plan Is Conducted 


All of the employees are divided into four 
groups, lettered A, B, C and D. The plan 
is to cover each department as thoroughly 
as possible with each group. At the first 
meeting groups A and B met together in 
the trust department. At a later date C and 
D also had a trust meeting together. How- 
ever, it was found that there were too many 
so, since then, each group has ‘been meeting 
separately on different evenings. About 50 
is the ideal number for a meeting. The 
groups have all had one meeting apiece in 
the trust and banking departments, so next 
Winter we are going to start with the sav- 
ings department. Sooner or later, however, 








DEMONSTRATION OF THE PROCESSES OF “MAKING A LOAN” 
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each group is to have another trust depart- 
ment meeting. 

A company with a large trust business 
has infinite angles for study in its trust de- 
partment. Customers and friends of trust 
company employees do not take into con- 
sideration, the fact that they may also receive 
banking service, for instance, in the banking 
department. If they ask an employee to ex- 
plain the difference between an executor and 
an administrator, or something about our fees 
they expect a direct and satisfactory answer. 
These group meetings not only enable every 
employee to answer such questions, but they 
enlist his interest so thoroughly in the 
bank as a whole that he often volunteers 
information to his friends and brings in new 
business for departments other than his 
own by an intelligent explanation of the 
class of service rendered. 

Each meeting is called to order in the 
directors’ room by one of the vice-presi- 
dents. The program for the demonstrations 
is first read. A typical one follows: 

1—Negotiating a loan for a business firm, 
customer, David Johnstone; employee, Wm. 
Mooney. 

2—-Making a deposit in a 


checking ac- 


count: customer, Irving Hanson; employee, 


Geo. Carter. 

3—Buying foreign drafts and letters of 
credit: customer, Charles Samis; employee, 
Vincent Ferrara. 

4—Stopping pay- 
ment on a check: 
customer, Kahn 
Fosdick; employee, 

Walter Newhall. 

5 — Trade accept- 
ance presented : 
customer, H.R. 

Van Gunten; em- 

ployee, A. H. Hig- 

ginbotham. 
6—Items 

lection: customer, 

Geo. T. Preschern; 

employee, Arthur 

Johnson. 

7 — Coupons de- 
posited: customer, 
Geo. Schaefer: em- 
ployee, Ada Ruth. 

The _ operations 
are then open to 
general discussion 
and there are vol- 
leys of questions 
and answers. Oc- 
casionally the vice- 
president is “stuck” 


for col- 
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and has to appeal to the manager of the de- 
partment in which that class of question fits. 
Even though the demonstration meeting is to 
be on the banking department, a question on 
any other department is permissible. 

At 6:15 we adjourn to the lunch room for 
supper, which is the bank’s treat. We us- 
ually forget banking for a while and talk 
about the latest shows, or our garden or 
something similar. After the post-prandial 
cigars have burned brightly for a time, we 
all troop down to the banking department 
and the program begins. 


Applying for a Loan 


Mr. Mooney, in this case, sits at his desk 
and we group near him. Mr. 
Johnstone approaches, straw-hatted and 
nonchalant, and applies for a $25,000 loan, 
explaining that he is the treasurer of the 
Ajax Chemical Company. The discussion 
which follows is conducted in a loud enough 
tone to be audible to all. 

When Mr. Gray, the credit 
called to examine “Treasurer” |] 
business statement, he analyzes it aloud 
for our benefit. Perhaps he shows that the 
proportion of fixed to liquid assets is too 
high, that the collection methods are poor, 
or that the turnover is so infrequent that 
the margin of profit is too small. 

Questions in order and 


ourselves 


manager, is 
Johnstone’s 


are in Mr. Gray 
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usually has a warm session. In President 
Johnstone’s case, the statement looked good 
and Mr. Gray made an appointment to in- 
spect his plant that afternoon. 

Deposit and Credit ‘Operations. 

The next customer was Irving Hanson 
with a deposit of 57 varieties of checks. Mr. 
Carter was the teller and straightened them 
all out. One was torn, another unsigned, 
a third wrongly endorsed, a fourth dated 
ahead, et cetera. As they were drawn on 
banks in a number of different cities, an 
explanation of the exchange rates was also 
in order. 

Buying of foreign drafts and letters of 
credit followed, also depositing of different 
coupons from several kinds of bonds and 
the leaving of various items for collection. 
The modus operandi of stopping payment 
on a check was discussed as were the 
methods we use in handling trade accept- 
ances. Before anyone thought of the time, 
it was after nine and the meeting adjourned. 
Until such a meeting is tried, it is surpris- 
ing the ground there is to cover and the 
firm way the new knowledge is absorbed. 
No lecture would so effectively lodge the 
knowledge in the employees’ mind. The 
members of these groups enjoy the meet- 
ings and leave each one with a greater in- 
terest in their work and a conviction that 
their time has been well spent. 


Elicit Valuable Suggestions 


Vice-President Bullard, originator of the 
idea, felt that the plan would have several 
benefits and his belief has been abundantly 
justified. The meetings have brought many 
valuable suggestions from employees who 
have been watching the demonstrations. 
Weaknesses in service have been discovered 
and corrected, which would probably never 
have been noticed otherwise. Employees, 
with an increased knowledge of the work 
of other departments, have an added re- 
spect for the workers therein and see plainly 
how all the work blends together to form a 
many sided, but unified banking service. 
Lastly, the officers have been able to form 
more concrete ideas about different depart- 
ment methods and have discovered some 
promising material among the clerks which 
might otherwise have been long overlooked. 

The above named advantages certainly 
justify the continuance of these meetings. 
Since all the present day banking institu- 
tion has to sell is service, anything which 
will lead to improvement in this line is 
vitally desirable. We have found that the 
group meetings really promote greater unity 
and raise the standard of our service. 
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A New Savings Plan 


The Merchants Loan and Trust Company 
of Chicago has been successful in developing 
a new plan of inviting savings account. By 
means of direct and newspaper advertising 
the prospective depositor is invited to desig- 
nate an amount that he wishes to save each 
month in sums from $5 up. The depositor 
then fills out a special form by which he 
pledges himself to add regularly to his sum 
each month the sum named. Each month 
the trust company sends out a bill for the 
amount that the depositor has pledged himself 
to pay and these bills are mailed at the time 
that the depositor receives his bills from 
tradespeople. As the depositor writes out a 
check for his ordinary bills he also writes out 
one for the savings account. The trust com- 
pany credits the check to the depositor’s ac- 
count. 


Trust Company Celebrates Fiftieth 
Anniversary 

On September ist, the Union & Planters 
Bank & Trust Company of Memphis, Tenn., 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. This in- 
stitution is one of the leaders in southern 
banking, its deposits being 23 million and a 
half and total resources of over 30 million 
dollars. As a souvenir of this anniversary, 
the bank has published a book, linking its 
history with the history of the city of Mem- 
phis, and showing the many advantages of- 
fered by Memphis today. It is a worthy sou- 
venir of this aggressive institution. 

The present officers are: Frank F. Hill, 
president; Gilmer Winston, Noland Fontaine, 
and John D. McDowell, vice-presidents ; Rob- 
ert S. Polk, vice-president and cashier; E!d- 
ridge Armistead, Frank S. Bragg, and J. 
Ramsey Beauchamp, assistant cashiers; W. F. 
Harper, auditor; Sam Holloway, attorney and 
trust officer; Guy P. Long, manager, title de- 
partment. 


Clyde H. Fuller, treasurer of the First Wis- 
consin Trust Company of Milwaukee, has re- 
ceived from the Italian Government, through 
its Minister of War, an Italian decoration for 
faithful service. Mr. Fuller was overseas with 
the American Expeditionary Forces and was 
the assistant to the purchasing agent for the 
allies in Italy. 


The National Park Bank of New York 
has been appointed administrator of an es- 
tate by the Surrogate of New York County. 
This, it is said, is the first appointment of 
this nature in New York to be made under 
the amendment of the Federal Reserve act 
which grants trust powers to National 
banks. 
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CAMPAIGN OF CONSTRUCTIVE PUBLICITY LAUNCHED 
BY TRUST COMPANIES OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Suggested Advertisements to Meet Legal Requirements 


Trust companies located in States or cities 
which have encountered opposition from law- 
yers on the plea of “legal practice” or sub- 
ject to undue legislative restriction, will be 
interested in a new plan of advertising formu- 
lated by the Committee on Publicity of the 
Trust Company Section, Washington Bankers’ 
Association. This committee, headed by W. J. 
Kommers, vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of Spokane have compiled in a 
bound printed volume a series of approxi- 
mately 100 trust department advertisements 
which are especially designed to meet special 
statutory requirements and disarm criticism 
from members of the legal profession. The 
plan of publicity and the character of this 
compilation of advertisements are discussed 
in a report by Chairman W. J. Kommers of 
the Committee on Publicity of the Trust 
Company Section, W. B. A. as follows: 

“In compliance with a request made at the 
last meeting of our Trust Section held in 
Seattle, June 19, 1919, your Committee on 
Publicity has compiled and takes pleasure in 
submitting herein a series of approximately 
100 Trust Department advertisements, all of 
which have been approved as to legality for 
use in the State of Washington. 

“These advertisements have been carefully 
selected with the view of covering the ordi- 
nary range of trust company service. They 
ought to serve as fair examples of how we 
may in future proceed in exploiting our serv- 
ice and yet keep within the letter and spirit 
of the law. 

“Summarized, the prohibitions under the 
law' are as follows: 


Prohibitions Penalty 


. Prohibited from per- 
sonally soliciting the : : 
appointment to any A Gross Misdemeanor. 
fiduciary capacity. 

. Prohibited from ad- 
vertising that we . ‘ : 
furnish legal advice, Disqualification ae pet 
draw wills, or do in any trust capacity 
other legal work. 

. Prohibited from the ) Disqualification from 
actual drawing of acting under such 
any will. will. 


4. Prohibited from so- ) Disqualification from 
liciting any legal? acting in any trust 
business. ) capacity. 

“Even though the law prohibits only ‘per- 
sonal’ solicitation for ‘fiduciary’ appoint- 
ments, the advertisements are so constructed 
as to eliminate any solicitation whatsoever ; it 
being our desire to not only keep technically 
within the law, but to express through these 
advertisements a clear intent of our desires 
to conduct our business on the highest pos- 
sible standard of ethics. 

“In order to best bring out this suggestion, 
all advertisements are written in the third 
person and no particular trust company is 
featured in any of the text suggesting a fidu- 
ciary appointment. Little. if anything, is lost 
thereby in effectiveness. Under this plan it is 
possible to enlarge without limit upon every 
phase of trust company service and its in- 
herent advantages over the individual serving 
in fiduciary capacities. 

“The law prohibits advertising that we do 
legal work, write or construct wills, etc. To 
insure against any possible violation of this 
law, every invitation to the public to counsel 
with us is clearly qualified to show that such 
counsel is solicited purely on financial, agency, 
or investment matters. Anything that might 
possibly be construed as an encroachment 
upon the province of the legal profession has 
been scrupulously avoided. 

“Your committee is indebted for some of 
the subject-matter to the Publicity Committee 
of the Trust Company Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, whose bulletins of 
advertisements collected from its members 
were made available for this compilation. The 
balance of the advertisements were contrib- 
uted by the Union Trust Company of Spokane 
and were used before the enactment of the 
present law. 

“All of these advertisements were revised 
and modified and then submitted to legal coun- 
sel for an opinion and final approval. The 
text contained herein has been selected as the 
most effective out of a list of more than 500 
used advertisements. They should, therefore, 
prove of dual value to our members, having 
been tested as to legality and results. 
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CREATING A POPULAR ARMY OF AMERICAN 
INVESTORS 


ECONOMIC VALUE OF WIDER DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH GRADE SECURITIES 


JOHN MILTON McMILLIN 
Assistant Manager Bond Department of Henry L. Doherty & Company of New York 


OUTST SU TUTTS TUS TS TTT UST SITUS UTS TTT STIS TTS TUT Te TULL 


(Epitor’s NOTE: One of the readiest and most effective means of helping to solve present economic 
and financial as well as labor problems is to capitalize the experience of the Liberty Loan campaigns to 
induce people of moderate means, including wage-earners and salaried men and women to become partners 
in corporate enterprise as security holders. In the following address, delivered before the recent Financial 
Advertisers’ Association, Mr. McMillin describes a number of successful publicity methods in obtaining 


a wider distribution of securities). 


Everything that we do which will encour- 
age more new people to become direct par- 
ticipants in the activities of corporations 
through ownership of stocks or bonds will 
very likely hasten the day to which we may 
look forward when a more unbiased point of 
view will govern the public discussions of cor- 
poration affairs. 

The wage earner cannot easily see that he 
is directly interested in the welfare of the 
railroads and the public utility companies. 
While he fully recognizes the diminished pur- 
chasing power of his own dollar, he too often 
takes a wholly cynical attitude regarding the 
problem of a street railway company whose 
increasing costs of operation must be paid 
with nickels that will buy no more for the 
corporation than for himself. He understands 
the facts well enough, but why should he 
worry about the matter when he is not finan- 
cially interested in the company and when he 
knows no one else who is, except the officers 
of the corporation who he surmises are the 
paid hirelings merely of some absentee owner 
in the far away land of the wealthy. 

A farmer readily recognizes the effect upon 
land values of the increasing prices of food, 
but he does not so cheerfully acknowledge 
the propriety of similar promoters’ profits or 
reward for vision and foresight in railroad 
operations. He grants that these principles 
extend to the stock he may own in a local 
bank. He might agree they were equally true 
in regard to railroad securities, except for the 
fact that so far as he knows these bloated 
bondholders live back East somewhere. 

No shopkeeper would think of offering his 
store for sale on the basis of its inventory 
and without consideration of the cost to him 
in time, money and genius in creating the 
enterprise; but unless he is a public utility 


stockholder it is not easy to keep his point 
of view in the same place when discussing 
the so-called intangible values of an electric 
light or street railway company. Whatever 
valuation he may see fit to place upon the 
going concern value of his own business, too 
readily becomes over capitalization, watered 
stock and high finance when the same idea 
is put into effect by a corporation, none of 
whose security holders he ever saw or heard 
of. 


Security Distribution Enhances Public 
Good Will 


Many of the gas and electric companies are 
now fully alive to the value of security hold- 
ers among the customers of their service. The 
organization of which I am a member has on 
more than one occasion put aside an oppor- 
tunity to sell securities involving very con- 
siderable sums to well-to-do investors, able 
and willing to pay promptly in cash, choosing 
instead the more tedious process of selling 
the issue in question, a few shares at a time, 
on extended terms of payment to a large 
number of people of moderate means. Their 
aggregate good will was deemed to be a con- 
sideration of equal importance to that of rais- 
ing the necessary capital for the program of 
physical improvements. 

There is no thesis nor textbook nor any 
other means of explaining corporate business 
to the uninitiated or thoughtless, which is in 
any way comparable with the lessons which 
will discover themselves to the man who is a 
stockholder. The reason is quite simple. 
None of the questions regarding the capitali- 
zation of an expected future, or the justice 
of earnings of large amounts in comparison 
to the bare dollars invested in physical prop- 
erty, ever arise in the mind of a man respect- 
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ing his personal business. His coldness of 
heart in these matters is manifest only in 
respect to the other man’s business, particu- 
larly when these principles operate through a 
corporation owned by absentees. 

We have had a considerable experience in 
designing methods to encourage the distribu- 
tion of securities to people of moderate means 
and have for years included in our selling 
plans a scheme of compensation to invest- 
ment dealers which enabled them profitably 
to seek small as well as large investors in 
our securities. Lately we have more intensi- 
fied our efforts to increase the number of 
stockholders in our companies in the com- 
munities in which we do business. 

An interesting piece of successful advertis- 
ing which was employed in one of our cam- 
paigns to persuade public utility customers to 
become security holders in the business, was 
the following letter on the stationery of The 
Denver Gas and Electric Light Company, 
which was distributed in sealed and addressed 
envelopes to every name on the books: 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE 
To Every Customer of Our Service 

You are invited to become financially inter- 
ested in this company. 

The gas and electric business is remarkably 
stable. The earnings of this company are but 
little diminished by business depressions, nor 
much inflated in periods of unusual prosperity. 
It is a business that keeps a very even course 
throughout all conditions. It therefore fulfills 
exactly the requirements for permanent and 
safe investment. 

This company is now bringing out an issue 
of $1,500,000 of Preferred Stock, which will 
be sold to retire certain of the Company’s 
Bonds, and to provide money required for gas 
and electric improvements necessitated by the 
ever-growing city of Denver. 

Instead of allowing the sale of all this stock 
to Eastern bankers (who have offered to buy 
the entire issue) I have decided to take a hand 
in the business myself to see that the Com- 
pany’s customers may, if they want to, become 
partners in the business. 

The stock is a well protected, safe and sane 
investment, which will pay you over 6 per 
cent. per year in monthly dividends and, in my 
judgment, it will never give you any worry 
over the safety of your money. 

I am recommending it to all my friends. 

Yours very truly, 

Wo. J. Barker, Vice-President and Gen- 

eral Manager. 


The letter was also run in the advertising 
columns of the newspapers in generous space 
alongside of an orthodox financial advertise- 
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ment setting forth 
new offering. 

This letter brought genuine prospective in- 
vestors into the office in such numbers that 
for about three weeks it was not necessary 
to seek any by personal solicitation. On one 
day the purchasers who called in response to 
this advertisement paid nearly $35,000 in gold 
coin in making their settlements. 

Personal Solicitation and Interview 

Following the activities produced by this 
means, a definite plan of personal solicitation 
was pursued which extended to approximate- 
ly 5,000 interviews. New stockholders of the 
company were acquired in that city as a re- 
sult of this campaign to the extent of about 
500, of which more than half had never be- 
fore owned securities in any corporation. 
Hundreds of others became interested also in 
the securities of the holding company, Cities 
Service Company, as a result of continued 
sales efforts on all the security issues of the 
organization. 

It is scarcely necessary to analyze before 
advertising men the reasons for the pulling 
power of the foregoing “copy” except to re- 
mark upon how different it is from the cus- 
tomary form of financial advertisement and 
to remind you that of course it alone would 
not have closed many sales without cordial 
and effective personal receptions to visitors 
at the office whose interest was stimulated by 
the letter. 

Another piece of advertising copy we have 
employed with exceptionally satisfactory re- 
sults, particularly in newspapers and maga- 
zines, where it was used, not as a part of a 
customer ownership campaign, but rather as 
a means of obtaining inquiries from investors 
generally, is as follows: 


usual particulars of a 


PERMANENT 
MONTHLY INCOME 


of 
$25.00 


CAN BE OBTAINED FOR 
ABOUT $3,800 
BY THE PURCHASE OF 
50 SHARES PREFERRED 
STOCK OF 


CITIES SERVICE CO. 


One of the largest and strongest 

companies in this country operat- 

ing public utility and petroleum 
properties 


Inquiries Invited 











This offering of a permanent monthly in- 
come at a definite and reasonable price has 
never failed to produce serious inquiries in 
large numbers, many of which were turned 
into sales by correspondence or personal in- 
terview, and its good effects seem but little 
influenced by market conditions or by seasons. 
These two illustrations will serve as examples 
of “copy” which has been tried and found 
very successful in promoting the sale of cor- 
poration securities to new investors. 
Effective Financial Advertising 

The more usual type of financial advertise- 
ment—the formal announcement of a new 
issue for instance—is nearly valueless, accord- 
ing to our observation, except as a public no- 
tice to professional investors who are actu- 
ally seeking securities of about the character 
of the new offering. In any effort to reach 
men who do not habitually speak the language 
of investment bankers an advertisement must 
say something that a salesman would say. 

To the average man, including many who 
buy securities regularly, the customary ad- 
vertisement of a syndicate when bringing out 
an issue, is no more inspiring than an epi- 
taph. Most people would be just about as 
much interested if you were to substitute the 
dates of birth and death of someone for the 
“dated” and “due” im one of these cold finan- 
cial advertisements; in place of the “author- 
ized issue” state the number of the decedent's 
original children, and put down the number 
now living as the “outstanding amount”; name 
the minister who buried him in place of the 
lawyers who passed upon the legalities; use 
all sizes and kinds of type to keep the legi- 
bility close to that of a tombstone; state that 
the body is buried here instead of “recom- 
mending the issue as a permanent invest- 
ment”; and finally, down at the bottom, cross 
out the safety clause about having obtained 
the data from reliable sources but not being 
responsible for its accuracy, and substitute the 
equally good phrase for advertising purposes, 
“Rest in Peace.” 

At one time we were unable to persuade 
the public utilities commission of a certain 
State, that a block of improvement bonds 
would be well sold if they brought 75. The 
commission thought the securities should com- 
mand a figure nearer par. In order to get 
light on the question, it was finally deter- 
mined that an orthodox financial advertise- 
ment should be run without specifying a price 
to determine the extent of the demand at 
all figures. Only two replies came in: one 
for the purchase of a $100 bond at par, and 
the other a request for information. 

Except for the few investors who are ac- 
tually students of securities, the average man 
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is more interested in being given some reason 
why he should like to have the issue men- 
tioned in an advertisement, than in any for- 
midable schedule of facts arrayed by lawyers 
and statisticians. He wants to know how it 
will work cut in his case. He can be inspired 
to action by a message which reads like that 
of one human being to another. 
Selling Securities to New Investors 

Selling corporation securities to new inves- 
tors is not only of direct advantage to all 
corporations by distributing friends of big 
business all over the land, but a valuable 
service is performed for the individual in 
teaching him to become an investor. 

We have observed that there are a great 
many people who gladly listen to a discus- 
sion of investments and who regard the 
proposition as an opportunity to themselves 
to learn how to solve the universal problem 
of getting ahead—call it thrift if you prefer 
the word—which exists in a greater degree 
than one might believe until he had examined 
the facts at first hand. Consider the case of 
a family in a certain western city who had 
seen, enough of trouble so that as a means of 
providing an anchorage for use in some fu- 
ture storm, they were saving twenty dollar 
gold pieces in a row under the edge of the 
carpet. There was the instinct of thrift but 
no understanding of how to take the second 
step. Another case is that of a motorman 
and his wife, who too was thrifty and em- 
ployed as a servant, who paid for their initial 
purchase of securities in cash and greatly 
welcomed a method of making investments 
from time to time as the money came in. 
They also learned with great interest that 
instead of trying to collect enough cash to 
live on in their old age, they might use their 
savings to buy an income instead, and keep 
the principal intact. 

Examples by the hundreds could be found 
where people were glad to learn the fact that 
corporations were not alone designed as 
profiteering juggernauts of high finance, but 
were instruments for investment whose ad- 
vantages are available to everyone great and 
small. 

Of course, one assumes a responsibility in 
advising people of small means respecting the 
investment of their savings, for a serious loss 
might become a calamity. But the recommen- 
dation of a well-taught or properly advised 
security salesman of honest intentions is bet- 
ter than no progress at all and none of us 
should avoid such occasions—rather should 
we seek them. Every time we teach a man to 
become a security holder we make a contri- 
bution to the public fund of common sense; 
for beside accomplishing the necessary pur- 
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pose of raising capital for a growing busi- 
ness, we make in every case a dependable 
voter who is anti-Bolshevik buncombe. Fur- 
thermore, the new convert is sure to be an 
attorney of the public welfare among all his 
friends. It may be appropriate to add at this 
point that of course we believe also in the 
encouragement of employees to become stock- 
holders and there are about 2,500 of the mem- 
bers of the Doherty organization who are se- 
curity holders in the business. 


Influence of Liberty Loan Campaigns 


The Liberty Loan Campaigns have induced 
millions of new people to become owners of 
income-producing securities and clipping cou- 
pons is an inspiring business to anyone, 
whether rich or not. The new discovery that 
one may buy an income just as one buys 
anything else, we all firmly believe, will add 
a great impetus to the distribution of corpora- 
tion securities. It may appear like an effort 
to capitalize a calamity to point out, that in 
their experience with Liberty bonds, these 


millions of people have observed something 
else that every security holder has to learn; 
namely, that the market value is not a con- 
stant quantity. Thus, we are relieved of the 
difficult task of explaining to a new investor 
why a certain stock or bond may not com- 
mand the same price any day and any minute. 

All these millions of new people have 
learned three of the first lessons of investing 
in securities; that they can find the money 
to invest if they have the will to do it, that 
it is a comfort to cash a coupon and receive 
income which can be spent while the principal 
remains still intact, and that fluctuations may 
occur in market quotations. In developing 
new buyers of corporation securities now, one 
may proceed in much the same way as though 
dealing with people who already were security 
holders. The opportunity to spread out our 
sales to an astonishingly large number of peo- 
ple is practically made to order. The beauty 
of the situation lies in the fact) that in vigor- 
ously pressing our own business we are at the 
same time performing a public service. 


_ 


STABILIZATION OF PRICES IN SIGHT 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, in the current issue of Commerce 
Monthly, the magazine issued by the bank, 
discusses the prospects as to price stabiliza- 
tion and governing factors, as follows: 

“It is the conviction of the business world 
that high, or at least rising prices, are evi- 
dences of a satisfactory situation. This con- 
viction has a basis in fact, in that high or 
rising prices stimulate increased productive 
and commercial activity. Our high prices are 
unquestionably the product of a world-wide 
curtailment of production and increase of con- 
sumption, as a result of the war, of those 
goods necessary to a peace-time life; of an 
increase in the circulating medium and an 
expansion of credit which the conflict through 
which the world has just passed rendered 
inevitable; and of the increased margins of 
profit deemed necessary to meet the risks in- 
volved in a period of rising prices. The era 
of extravagance which has followed the re- 
strictions of war has also been a factor in 
raising prices. When the buying public seems 
not only willing but anxious to purchase, re- 
gardiess of cost, prices respond as a result 
of what appears to be a.shortage of -stocks 
when measured by demand. ; 

“Even though actual hostilities are now 
ten months behind us, the causes which have 
resulted in present prices are largely opera- 
tive and it seems likely that stabilization at 
a new price level is approaching. In periods 


of rapidly rising prices, the commercial and 
financial activity resulting is likely to increase 
out of proportion to the growth in productive 
activity on which it must ultimately be based. 
Although the actual physical adjustment of 
American production to post-war demands 
has been more rapid than the most optimistic 
could have hoped, production has not yet ex- 
panded to what must be its normal post-war 
level. 

“Prosperity has but one possible basis. That 
basis is production. Volume of business in 
tons and dozens and bales is its true measure. 
There is now no fundamental reason to deter 
production and not until it has increased to 
its new peace-time proportions can we rest 
in the assurance that as far as its effects on 
our economic life are concerned, the war has 
passed into history. To this end, every man 
and woman industrially or commercially em- 
ployed must produce to capacity. Not only 
is production essential, but capital must be 
accumulated at a rate rapid enough to offset 
the destruction which took place during five 
years. The consuming public must recognize 
that it cannot continue indefinitely the scale 
of expenditure which followed as a reaction 
from the self-denial of war, but that thrift for 
personal benefit is as essential as thrift for 
one’s country. When every individual capable 
of gainful employment is producing to capa- 
city and spending conservatively, our eco- 
nomic adjustment will be complete.” 
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The Financial Advertisers’ Association, bank and trust company advertising, of mak- 
which has attained a nation-wide and poten- ing the institution a genuine factor of help- 
tial influence in co-ordinating and encourag- fulness and service in the community as well 
ing a higher standard of efficiency in bank as in business conduct. Moreover, the dele- 
and trust company advertising practice, held gates at New Orleans came to the convention 

‘ its fourth annual convention in the hospitable with greater optimism and with the conscious- 
city of New Orleans, September 21st to 25th. ness that they had the backing and a greater 
The sessions were live and snappy; the ad- degree of sympathetic support from their own 
dresses were delivered by men of authority institutions, many of which, in the past, had 
on the subjects allotted to them and the held tenaciously to the warped, stone-age con- 
“round table” discussions yielded valuable cepts of that species of “dignity” which was 
“pointers” for delegates to take home and the despair and straight-jacket of live, re- 
adapt to their own institutions. The spirit of 
this gathering of men who are breaking new a 
ground in developing the publicity and new 
business activities of banks and trust com- 
panies, was one of keen appreciation of the 
opportunities for greater service as well as 

. the problems which come with the new vision 

of Peace and post-war readjustment. 

The Financial Advertisers’ Association has 
not only brought banking advertising but 
of the slough of despond and the “tombstone” 
era, as stated by Mr. R. S. Hecht in his ad- 
dress of welcome to the delegates at New Or- 
leans. It has given a new meaning and sig- 
nificance to the work of the Publicity and 
New Business Manager of banks and trust 
companies. It has made bank and trust com- 
pany advertising a science. In no small] meas- 
ure, because of the splendid work and zealous 
efforts of the founders and guiding members 
of the F. A. A,., including Messrs. Ring, 
Cooke, Morehouse, Holderness, Ellsworth, 
Gode, Moser and others, that the average 
bank and trust company management has 
come to recognize the publicity and new busi- 
ness department as the central dynamic force 
which stimulates team work between all other 
departments and serves as the intermediary 
between the institution and the public. 
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If there was any one feature more pro- i 
nounced than any other at the fourth annual W. R. Morenouse Bie 
convention of the F. A. A. it was the empha- Ass’t Cashier Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank of th 
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sourceful bank and trust company advertis- 
ing managers in the past. 

Indicative of the newly awakened interest 
and the broader spirit which has manifested 
itself in the field of bank and trust company 
advertising, especially as a result of the prece- 
dent-breaking war-time experiences, the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers’ Association has in four 
years become the largest department in the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
with which it is affiliated. The membership 
is now close to 500, including associate mem- 
bers, every one of whom is pledged to uphold 
the standards of practice which were adopted 
at the organization of the Association and 
call for “clean and efficient advertising; to 
discourage financial advertising which does 
not measure up to highest standards; to de- 
velop permanent points of contact among fi- 
nancial institutions; to discourage unreliabie 
and unsafe investments and to make financial 
institutions realize the value of advertising.” 

The sessions at New Orleans were presided 
over by Mr. W. R. Morehouse, assistant cash- 
ier of the Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles as president, and an excep- 
tionally interesting program of addresses and 
discussions had been arranged by H. A. Mars- 


Cart A. GopE 


Publicity Ma nager Merchants’ Loan & Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago, Treasurer of Financial Advertisers’ Association 
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land, assistant cashier Irving National Bank 
of New York as chairman of Program Com- 
mittee. The address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by Mr. k. S. Hecht, president of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of New 
Orleans. The treasurer’s report, presented by 
G. A. Gode, publicity manager of the Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company of Chicago, 
showed that while the finances are in sound 
condition more funds will be needed to carry 
on the constructive work of the Association, 
including the maintenance of a central office 
at St. Louis, the frequent distribution of port- 
folios of the best samples of current bank 
and trust company publicity and other fea- 
tures of mutual service 

Apropos of the address delivered by Mrs. 
Eleanor Germo, advertising manager of the 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank on 
“Adam and Eve in the Garden of Advertis- 
ing” it is interesting to note that there are 
fourteen women directors of publicity and 
advertising departments of banks, trust com- 
panies and investment houses who are mem 
bers of the F. A. A. Among the other im- 
portant scheduled addresses, each followed by 
open discussion which were prolific with prac- 
tical suggestions, were the following: “The 


Horace A. MARSLAND 


Ass’t Cashier Irving National Bank of New York, 
Chairman of Program Committee of F. A. A. Convention 
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Nature Element” by F. D. Conner, 
manager publicity department, Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank otf Chicago; “Developing 
a Trust Department of a National Bank,” 
Virgil M. Harris, trust officer National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis; “Standardiz- 
ing an Advertising Campaign,” by F. W. 
Gehle, manager advertising and new business, 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank of New 
York; “Making Them See It,” by W. A. 
Schulte, advertising manager The Cleveland 
Trust Company; “Outside Advertising” Dis- 
cussion led by John Ring, Jr., manager pub- 
licity department Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis; “Blazing a Foreign Trail,” by 
\. D. Welton, Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago; “Wanted: An Old 
Business Department,” by Harvey A. Blod- 
gett, president Harvey A. Blodgett Co., St. 
Paul; “Farm Loans,” by J. C. Conway, secre- 
tary Southern Trust Company, Little Rock, 
Ark.; “Selling Bonds,” by John M. McMillan, 
assistant manager, bond department, Henry 
L. Doherty & Company, New York; “Estab- 
lishing a New Business Department in a 
Small Town Bank,” by H. B. Grimm, New 
Business Dept., manager, St. Joseph Valley 
Bank, Elkhart, Ind.; “What of Tomorrow? 
Looking Forward in Bank Advertising,” by 
Edwin Bird Wilson, President Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc., New York; “Analysis of Terri- 
tory,” round table discussion lead by Guy W. 
Cooke, manager department of advertising 


Joun Rinc 


Mgr. Publicity Dept. Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis and one of the founders of the F. A. A. 
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and new business First National Bank of 
Chicago; “Legitimate Publicity,” by J. I. 
Clarke, manager service department National 
Bank of Commerce in New York; “Prepara- 
tion of Newspaper and Other Copy,” by 
George E. Lees of Cleveland, and others. 

Among prizes awarded were Melvin A. 
Traylor cup, presented by the president of the 
First Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago for 
the best financial advertising exhibit and the 

Joseph Valley Bank cup for the most con- 
structive address. A leading feature of the 
convention was the exhibit of advertising of 
banks and trust companies. 

‘The tremendous volume of publicity which 
characterized the five Liberty Loan cam 
paigns,” says Mr. Traylor, donor of the Tray- 
lor Cup, “must have been some factor in their 
success. Just how much cannot be deter- 
mined; but between advertising and sales or- 
ganizations the number of investors in this 
country was increased and multiplied almost 
beyond belief. Such new investors have been 
considered prey by get-rich-quick promotors 
and are entitled to protection. If through 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association and 
other organiations whose aim is to incre 


is t ase 
legitimate advertising those who have either 
money or investments can be protected, the 


end is certainly to be desired.” 





M. E. HoitperRNEss 


Vice-President First National Bank of St. Louis, who 
completed successful year as Secretary of the F.A. A. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO DELEGATES OF FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


R. S. HECHT 
President, Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans, La 


See UST eT eL TUTOR TUTTI OTST Tee U ULL Lhe LL 


Mr. President and fellow-members of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association: 

When Mr. Marsland asked me to welcome 
you to New Orleans, I accepted the honor 
with peculiar pleasure. It perhaps is needless 
for me to assure you that as a banker, trying 
to perform the normal functions of twentieth 
century banking in a modern up-to-the-minute 
manner, I naturally am intensely and genuine- 
ly interested in the purpose of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association. 

When Mr. Ring and Mr. Cooke and Mr. 
Holderness and the others got together and 
organized this association, those of us who 
are really interested in the growth of our 
institutions, very quickly realized that here 
was an organization 
which meant  busi- 
ness, and one which 
if guided properly, 
would bring financial 
advertising out of 
the slough of des- 
pond in which it 
had been flounder- 
ing for years up on 
to the high ground 
of intelligent, con- 
structive, consistent 
and persistent en- 
deavor and accom- 
plishment. 

You are here to- 
day to participate in, 
and enjoy these ses- 
sions because you, 
believe in the pur- 
pose of this organi- 
zation, and because 
you, too, have a vis- 
ion, and are crystal- 
lizing that vision 
into results, the same 
as did those pio- 
neers in the early 
days of the associa- 


The so-called bank 


R. S. Hecut 
tion President Hibernia: Bank and Trust Company, who 
; delivered the Address of Welcome at the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association Convention 


advertising of 20 and 15 and even I0 years 


ago, with a very few brilliant exceptions, 
was so absolutely inane as to be positively 
pitiful. I have heard it described as “tomb- 
stone” advertising, and certainly no more 
appropriate adjective could be used, for it 
produced just about the same results as do 
the inscriptions that you will read in the 
average well-organized and well conducted 
cemetery. 


F. A. A. Sounds Death-Knell of “Tomb- 
stone” Bank Advertising 


With the birth of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association there was sounded the death knell 
of the “Steenth-Na- 
tional-Bank Capital- 
and - Surplus - $50,- 
ooo - Transacts - a - 
General - Banking 
Business” style of 
bank advertising, 
and there was ush- 
ered in the modern 
twentieth century 
style now employed 
by practically all 
live banking and in- 
vestment institu- 
tions. 

With the birth of 
our association 
there was born also 
a bigger, modern, 
more human _  con- 
ception of the duty 
which the banking 
institution owes to 
the community. Per- 
haps this fact is best 
exemplified by the 
wonderful manner 
in which the mem- 
bers of our associa- 
tion, not as mem- 
bers, but as individ- 
ual patriotic Ameri- 




















Frep W. ELLswortH 
Vice-President Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company, who has completed a 
year as First Vice-President F. A. A. 








can citizens, set aside everything of a 
personal and private nature in order to give 
of their knowledge and of their experience 
and of their ability in helping Uncle Sam 
and his Allies everlastingly to crush the 
greatest foe of righteous, and fair, and 
square publicity which the world has ever 
known. 

Not all of our people, unfortunately were 
prepared when war came upon us, but when 
there came the great big job of raising bil- 
lions of dollars in order to successfully wage 
our war against medieval arrogance, the 
members of the association were prepared, 
and to you and your associates in the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association, in no small de- 
gree, belongs credit for the remarkable suc- 
cess of our Governmental financing. 

3ut our work is only just begun. The 
people of our country, inspired by just pa- 
triotism and encouraged by _ intelligent pub- 
licity, learned during the past few years what 
it means to sacrifice and save. Our big pur- 
pose from now on, must be to still further 
popularize. constructive. and continuous thrift, 
and to convert into a permanent habit that 
temporary practice developed during war. time. 

Ours is a worth-while organization. We are 
banded together for mutual improvement, for 
community betterment, and for national prog- 
ress, and so I say now, as I did a few minutes 
ago, it is with peculiar pleasure and pride that 
as a charter member of this association, as a 
New Orleans banker trying to help in the 
accomplishment of your purpose, and on be- 
half of my brother bankers, I welcome you to 
New Orleans. 
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Guy W. Cooke 


Mer. Publicity and New Business Department, First 
National Bank of Chicago 





E. H. KitrrepGe 
Publicity Manager Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
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THE FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 


ASSOCIATION AND 


INFLUENCE OF WAR ON BANKING PUBLICITY 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT DELIVERED AT F. A. A. CONVENTION 


W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Cal., and President 
Financial Advertisers’ Association 


The recent great world war did more to 
bring financial advertising to the favor- 
able attention of our bankers than what 
financial advertisers were able to do in all 
the years prior to the great struggle. The 
war has almost entirely swept away that 
old mistaken notion that it is undignified 
for banks to advertise. In a few months it 
has advanced financial advertising fully two 
years. 

Many banks which looked with indiffer- 
ence on advertising prior to the war used it 
extensively in the sale of war bonds and 
stamps. Posters and banners, which under 
no ordinary circumstances would never 
have been permitted to adorn the walls of 
these banks, were used in superabundance. 
By using these various mediums to sell 
war securities, hundreds of banks have been 
soundly converted to the value of advertis- 
ing. The war gave them a splendid oppor- 
tunity to put advertising to the severest test 
possible; which they did with gratifying re- 
sults. This has made it easy for our bank- 
ers to reach the conclusion that it is not 
only dignified for them to advertise, but 
that it can be made very profitable as well. 

Just recently one of our oldest and larg- 
est institutions announced an _ extensive 
business-building campaign. Not to my 
knowledge had this great bank ever ex- 
pressed itself as favorable to advertising, 
even in a small way. Another case which 
will serve to illustrate how banks are favor- 
ing the use of advertising came to my at- 
tention only recently. The cashier of an 
out-of-town bank called to see me to secure, 
if possible, some assistance in getting his 
bank back into the lead from which it had 
been displaced by neighboring institutions. 
He told me that the president of his bank 
had for nearly thirty years opposed the use 
of advertising on the ground that it would 
be unbecoming for his bank to advertise 
for new business. It was while this bank 


president was disregarding advertising that 
three other ‘banks had been organized in 
the same locality. They were consistent ad- 
vertisers, and soon displaced this old bank 
in point of deposits, pushing it down into 
fourth place. 

If you will but scan the field you will find 
that there are hundreds of banks which up 
until the war maintained a “watchful wait- 
ing” attitude—indifferent to the value of 
advertising, that are now rapidly coming 
in favor of its use as a business builder. 
Note the hundreds of banks that are today 
advertising their bond departments which 
prior to the war were seldom, if ever, seen 
in the daily newspapers. It won’t be long 
before these same banks will be advertising 
other departments, and in time they will be- 
come full-fledged advertisers. 

If I read the signs of the times cor- 
rectly, financial advertising is rapidly com- 
ing into its own as the greatest medium in 
determining the future growth of our finan- 
cial institutions. Today it has the right 
of way as at no time in history. It is on 
the main line—success is certain for finan- 
cial advertising. 


Fourth Annual Convention 


The honor of presiding over the Fourth 
Annual Convention of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association has fallen to me. It is 
indeed a great honor to preside over the 
largest departmental in associated advertis- 
ing clubs of the world. 

Before me today are financial advertis- 
ers who have come here for inspiration and 
education—for new ideas in business build- 
ing and. business conserving—for an enthu- 
siasm that will carry them through the year 
as nearly 100 per cent. efficient as possible. 

As we have gathered here for this pur- 
pose let us put our very best into every de- 
partmental session from this moment for- 
ward. Let us be as free to give of our ex- 




















































perience as we are to receive the benefit 
of the experiences of others. If we will do 
our part we will go home fortified with a 
firm grasp on the financial advertising sit- 
uation as it confronts us in these post-war 
days—we will go home determined to im- 
prove on our last year’s record, and to in- 
ject into our business-building and business- 
conserving plans of the future, some of the 
new ideas gleaned here at these depart- 
mental sessions. 

By attending this convention we have ob- 
ligated ourselves to get something out of 
these meetings, not only for our personal 
benefit but for the benefit of those who 
have sent us as well. They are depending 
upon us to bring back to them the very lat- 
est in modern business-building, and we 
must not disappoint them. Therefore, let 
us make it the first order of business while 
here in New Orleans to attend every de- 
partmental session, and be present promptly 
on time. 


The Association 


The Financial Advertisers’ Association 
was organized four years ago, and like all 
young organizations, it necessarily passed 
through its babyhood experiences. As I re- 
view its history I can see where it has had 
its ups and downs, its ins and outs, and 
through it all it has rendered an invaluable 
service to its members. To bring it safely 
through these days of its infancy has called 
for great personal sacrifice on the part of 
many of its members. 

When we last met in convention in the 
city of San Francisco the German hordes 
were battering their way toward Paris. It 
seemed that nothing could be done to save 
Paris from being sacked, but thanks to Him 
who rules the universe, American dough- 
boys arrived on the firing line in the nick 
of time, filled the gaps in the thin French 
lines and saved the day for Democracy. 

Those critical times abroad cast a heavy 
gloom over the Convention City. Conven- 
tion matters not only lagged, but in some 
instances were forgotten—some deparment- 
als abandoned their sessions, while others 
were only half-heartedly attended. The 
Financial Advertisers’ Association held its 
three departmental sessions, and I am told 
was the largest attended of any of the de- 
partmentals. 

It was in those dark hours that it seemed 
that the time had come when the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association must either. sus- 
pend its work until the close of the war, o- 
secure a more substantial support from our 
bankers. Thanks to the “carry-on” spirit 
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of the thirty-five delegates representing our 
organization, they would not give up—they 
were determined to see the association over 
every barrier. One of our members pledged 
himself to raise $500 if necessary in order 
that the association could continue its work. 
His offer was quickly duplicated by others 
and thus a crisis in the history of this asso- 
ciation was averted. 

But we must not dwell too long on the 
dark side of the picture for there is a bright 
side. Turn your attention for a moment 
from a young organization struggling for ex- 
istence, to one that has come through it all, 
thoroughly seasoned, and today better able 
than at any time in its history to assume re- 
sponsibility. The Financial Advertisers’ 
Association has enjoyed a remarkable 
growth during the past year, and as already 
stated, is the largest departmental in the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that from 
today forward we may fully expect to see 
the association grow rapidly in favor and 
influence with our financial institutions, and 
its service to members multiply many -fold 
in variety and quantity. 


Central Office Installed 


During the past year we have maintained 
in St. Louis a central office partially as an 
experiment. Inasmuch as it has served us 
well I hope that some action will be taken 
to make it a permanent part of our organi- 
zation. 

Our twenty-one Californian members are 
very proud of our central office. Perhaps 
not all those present know that the central 
office is a native son of the Golden West. 
It was born in the city of San Francisco 
during our last convention and thus it has 
received a wonderful start in life—a child 
of the greatest State in the Union—my own 
dear old California, way out there on the 
Western fringe of the United States. | 

During the year we were very fortunate 
in having in charge of this central office as 
secretary, one whom I like to refer to as 
the “General Foch” of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association. I refer to Mr. Holder- 
ness. We were again fortunate in having as 
his assistant, Miss Moore, who has rendered 
invaluable service to the association. 

Again we were fortunate in having as 
treasurer Mr. Gode of Chicago. In dis- 
charging his duties, Mr. Gode has made an 
enviable reputation for himself. His last 
report to me showed everything in ship- 
shape with all dues collected except from 
seven members, and I am advised on gooé 
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authority that these seven are hopeless cases. 
My hat always comes off to any one who 
accepts the office of treasurer of an organi- 
zation of this kind, and then makes as fine 
a record as Mr. Gode has made this year. 
Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to refer to the splendid work per- 
formed by others of our organization, but 
time does not permit—I must hasten on. 


The Bulletin 


This has been a trying year for the editor 
of our Bulletin. Owing to limited funds at 
his disposal he was compelled to greatly 
limit the publication of the Bulletin dur- 
ing the past year. But as the Association 
is now on the road to financial independ- 
ence, I feel safe in saying that we may an- 
ticipate its appearance monthly, bigger and 
better than ever. 

Regardless of what has been our attitude 
toward this publication in the past, let us 
resolve here and now that we will support 
it in a very substantial manner during the 
coming year. Let each member contribute 
something to its columns, be it ever so 
short, in order that all will have a part in 
making the Bulletin a great success. Let 
us make it a great help and inspiration—let 
it be a connecting link which binds the or- 
ganization together. If every member will 
do his part, we can fill its columns so full 
of information on financial advertising that 
bankers everywhere will keep it on their 
desks for reference. 


The Portfolio 


A practice which is well nigh universal is 
for banks to exchange literature. In fact, 
there is hardly a bank that does not have an 
exchange list. In not every case has this 
arrangement been satisfactory. Sooner or 
later, one or both of the parties to the ar- 
rangement loses interest and the exchange 
soon terminates. It remained for the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association through 
its portfolios of carefully selected literature 
to provide a service of this kind which is 
both adequate and permanent. As soon as 
the association has ample funds I hope that 
our central office will send out these port- 
folios at more frequent intervals. 

Again the degree of success attained de- 
pends upon how promptly each member re- 
sponds to the requests from the central 
office for literature. The material which 
goes into the make-up “of these portfolios 
can come from only one source, and that is 
from our members. Regardless of how 
well we have responded in the past, let us 


resolve that every request that comes to us 
for literature will receive immediate atten- 
tion. 

Just recently a banker sent me his check 
for $6.00 in payment for two of these port- 
folios. Of course there was nothing for 
me to do but to return the check, and in- 
vite that banker to make it $12 and become 
a member of the association. This case goes 
to show that bankers want these portfolios 
—it is a service which they cannot get from 
any other source. You may think I am vis- 
ionary when I say that the day is at hand 
when bankers will keep these portfolios on 
their desks as a ready reference in matters 
of financial advertising. 


F. A. A. as a Mutual Benefit Association 


The Financial Advertisers’ Association fs 
a mutual benefit association in the sense that 
its members are banded together for the 
purpose of helping each other. We are a 
co-operative, non-profit association, organ- 
ized for the purpose of promoting and pro: 
tecting financial advertising. 

During the coming year many perplexing 
problems in advertising are certain to arise. 
At this moment we do not know what these 
problems are, or how difficult of solution 
they may prove to be. We may be able to 
solve them quickly and satisfactorily, and 
we may find it necessary to get suggestions 
from others. 

In every case where a member of this 
association feels that the assistance of an- 
other member will prove advantageous, he 
should not hesitate to get in touch with that 
member or members as the case may re- 
quire. Let me illustrate, and I will give you 
just two cases out of many that have come 
to my attention. During this past year one 
of our members wished to use an attractive 
form of certificate of deposit. By writing 
to our secretary he was placed in communi- 
cation with a member who was to supply 
the specimen desired. Another case is that 
of one of our members wishing to sell farm 
loans in other States. He had no experience 
and wrote to me for directions. It was my 
pleasure to put him in touch with a mem- 
ber of this association who had made a 
great success in selling farm mortgages— 
and, of course, the desired information was 
obtained. 

Let every member feel free to corres- 
pond with other members, and if you don't 
know to whom you should write for a cer- 
tain kind of information, write to our secre- 
tary and he will pass your inquiry on to 
the proper person for attention. Tet us 
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use the mails more. We can make better 
progress with the help of others than we 
can by working alone—at least I can. 

When a member writes to another mem- 
ber for advice or for a suggestion, there is 
no occasion to apologize ‘because the writer 
hasn’t as much to. give in return, dollar 
for dollar, figuratively speaking. Regardless 
of what you have to give, I wish that you 
would feel free to make use of the counsel 
of other members of this association. This 
is your association just as much as it is 
mine. Over in Sumpter, South Carolina, a 
membership is held by a small bank, never- 
theless the president of that bank is one 
of our directors and he has just as many 
rights and privileges as the largest bank 
in the association. 


Working Under Handicaps 


I wish to speak a word of encouragement 
to those of our members who are restricted 
in their work by a small appropriation, in- 
adequate facilities, a limited field in which 
to operate, and who meet with opposition 
from members of the board of officers of 
the bank. 

Don’t get discouraged because these vari- 
ous circumstances are holding you back. 
Don’t give up just because some person 
higher in authority in your bank opposes 
advertising. These conditions: cannot last 
long. The day is at hand when appropria- 
tions for advertising will be cheerfully in- 
creased, when facilities will be improved, 
when banks will exend their fields of opera- 
tions far beyond their present boundaries, 
and when the banker who opposes adver- 
tising will be a back number. 


To Contributors 


Many of our members are contributors 
to the columns of financial magazines. To 
vou I wish to offer this suggestion. You 
can render the association a great service 
if occasionally you will write something 
commending it for its work. Each one of 
you carry a lot of prestige with our bank- 
ers, and for this reason what you have to 
say relative to the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association will be very helpful in building 
up our membership. After you have pre- 
pared something for publication, I would 
recommend that you submit what you have 
written to our secretary before you mail it 
to your publishers. He may have some- 
thing to suggest that will strengthen your 
article. Give us a “boost” through the press 
whenever you can do so consistently, and 
your work will be greatly appreciated. 
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To Publishers 


To publishers holding memberships I wish 
to offer a suggestion. I hope that-before 
long you will insert a card in your maga- 
zines announcing that you are a member of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association. The 
Coast Banker has followed out this idea in 
an ideal way. They carry an announcement 
of this kind at the head of their editorial 
page. Below this announcement appears 
in full our standards of practice. Carry a 
card—and in this way show to our bankers 
that you are proud of your membership in 
this organization. 


A Larger Income Needful 


This association is in need of a larger 
annual income before it can extend its serv- 
ice to new fields. Five hundred new mem- 
bers will give us the necessary funds. As 
we all want this additional service, let us 
get busy and bring in some new applica- 
tions for membership. I venture to say 
that there is not one member in our organi- 
zation but can secure at least one new 
member during the year. 

At no other period in the history of bank- 
ing have bankers been so intensely inter- 
ested in the Subject of financial advertising 
as they are today. Look about you and note 
the hundreds of banks now advertising that 
before the war were indifferent to its value. 
Start these banks off right, with a member- 
ship in the Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion. If you have never had the experience 
of going out after new members, you don’t 
know how easy it is to get their signatures 
on the dotted line, and their checks for dues. 
Go out and sign them up, and let us make 
this organization the most useful of its kind 
in the United States and Canada—let us keep 
it the largest departmental in the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 


Conclusion 


In closing I am happy to be able to say 
that harmony ,and_ good-will prevails 
throughout our ranks. Good old-fashioned 
harmony, 100 per cent. pure, with every 
member working for the best interests of 
the association. 

We are standing on the threshold of a 
new year. The Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation of the future will be what we make 
it. New leaders will soon direct the destiny 
of this organization. As for me, I pledge 
myself to support the new president and his 
cabinet with all my power and influence. 
and to seize every opportunity to advance 
every interest of this association. 
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ADAM AND EVE IN THE GARDEN OF ADVERTISING 


PERSONAL AND HUMAN ELEMENTS 


ELEANOR GERMO 
Advertising Manager Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, California 
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Eve, the original Eve, was rather like 
much of our modern advertising. To use 
an advertising idiom, she oversold Adam on 
an article for which, until then, he had never 
felt any particular need. You will remem- 
ber that in the scriptural story Eve was 
not held wholly responsible, though Adam, 
of course, attributed entirely to her the 
overstocking of his shelves with her unde- 
sirable merchandise. Even yet he is in- 
clined to do so. 

Nevertheless, our simile would not be 
complete without the inclusion of the ser- 
pent who insinuated himself into the deal. 
We might call him the middleman in the 
Garden of Eden, since some authorities hold 
him responsible for much of the misery 
which originated 
there. Surely, as a 
trouble maker his 
methods would com- 
pare quite favorably 
with those in practice 
among some of our 
modern middlemen. 
It certainly is a good 
thing for that ser- 
pent that he operated 
in those early Eden 
days. Were he doing 
business now, Sena- 
tor Johnson of Cali- 
fornia undoubtedly 
would have him in- 
vestigated for profi- 
teering. 


Eve as the World’s 
Original Advertiser 


Some people, it is 
true, profess to doubt 
the reality of the 
biblical serpent, 
Whatever uncer- 
tainty there may be, 
however, of the part 
that subtle serpentine 
deceiver played in 





Mrs. ELEANOR GERMO 


Advertising Manager of the Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank 


history’s first unfortunate triangle, this fact is 
certain—that Eve was the world’s original 
advertiser. 

From the very day that Adam and she 
were put out of the Garden, woman has 
kept up a consistent personal advertising 
campaign, All through the ages since Eve 
donned her original gown of fig leaves, she 
has proven her faith in the power of adver- 
tising. So continuously has she used it in 
every step of her progress, that in the long 
list of inconsistencies charged against her, 
there is none to prove that woman has not 
been a decidedly consistent advertiser. She 
has done this thing consciously, with malice 
aforethought. Always there has been a big 
idea behind her advertising campaigns. 

When = matrimony 
was the end and aim 
of every woman’s 


existence — and that 
means until a very 
recent time — her 


chief business in the 
world was to make 
herself indispensable 
to the masculine half 
of humanity; to con- 
vince the then domi- 
nant sex that life 
would be incomplete 
without the service 
which she could give. 
To accomplish her 
object, woman used 
advertising in such 
subtle ways as the 
wisdom of man had 
not fathomed. Grad- 
ually, century by cen- 
tury, woman ex- 
panded’ her advertis- 
ing, until she justi- 
fied her claim to 
equal partnership in 
the home and later 
to equal partnership 
in business affairs, 
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Adam and Eve, you will remember, were 
put out of the Garden together. There fol- 
lowed centuries of misunderstanding, of 
conflict between the sexes. Through all 
those troubled times, however, Eve kept up 
her advertising. True she had only her- 
self to advertise, but whether through femi- 
nine wisdom or mere feminine intuition, she 
realized that she never could make real 
progress in the world unless she first adver- 
tised herself successfully. I am not saying 
that Eve advertised scientifically. Even in 
her crude way, however, she got results— 
perhaps for no better reason than because 
she kept everlastingly at it. 

History furnishes ample evidence of the 
success of woman’s matrimonial campaigns. 
Take, for instance, the case of Eugenie, who 
although only a poor dancing teacher, cap- 
tured the Emperor Napoleon III. Well di- 
rected advertising accomplished that. 

Would you review some of Eve’s early 
advertising? You will find records of her 
work in Grecian sculpture, in Medieval tap- 
estries, in Mid-Victorian style books, and 
today, in the hectic pages of our frothy 
fashion magazines. For you understand that 
it has been largely through the medium of 
clothes that Eve has advertised herself— 
that is, since fig leaves went out of fashion. 
Dress always has been woman’s favorite 
“attention-getter.” As time went on, more 
and more bizarre effects had to be employed 
for this purpose. That is why today it takes 
such a tremendous volume of specialized 
printed matter to keep woman in the front 
rank of modern advertisers. By way of di- 
gression—has it ever occurred to you that 
modern feminine fashions are largely merely 
the reflection of woman’s effective use of 
white space. Like the rest of us in the ad- 
vertising field, she has learned the value of 
using it in bold splashes. 

Although the scope of her advertising 
work has broadened immeasurably © since 
Garden of Eden days, Eve still continues, 
and will continue to the end of time, her 
personal advertising. On it she has builded 
success. As the result of self-promotion 
through personal advertising she finds her- 
self, in this twentieth century of human 
progress, side by side with Adam in the 
Garden of Advertising. The Garden of 
Eden has faded into the dim and distant. 
Eve no longer pines for it, because this new 
Garden of Advertising is decidedly to her 
liking. It is one section of the field of 
human endeavor wherein man and woman 
are successfully doing their part of the 
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world’s work together, and contributing to 
the sum total of human happiness. 


Potential Force of Advertising in Modern 
Civilization 

Advertising surely is playing a part in the 
promotion of the world’s happiness. 
Through it the golden web of better under- 
standing is being woven. Motives and ideals 
behind many large organizations are be- 
ing expressed through advertising columns 
today. Advertising space is being effect- 
ively employed to smooth out organization 
troubles which affect large groups of work- 
ers. Such use of the printed page cer- 
tainly is evidence of the vital part that ad- 
vertising will play in the solution of the 
great economic problems which confront us. 

Needless to say, Eve wouldn’t be work- 
ing by Adam’s side in the Garden of Adver- 
tising today unless Adam himself were per- 
fectly willing that she should. But adver- 
tising men—the ones who make advertising 
history—are ‘broadminded, generous men. 
Without desiring to compliment even so 
splendid a representation as the F. A. A. 
contains, I do want to say that you men in 
the advertising field are partly responsible 
for the fact that woman has won success 
here without first having to break down the 
strong barriers of sex prejudice which she 
has encountered in other professions. 

Had you desired to do so, you could have 
made the advertising profession as closely 
held a corporation as any of the others. But 
you have proven your mental breadth by 
your lack of prejudice against the entry of 
woman. You have accepted her as your 
equal. You have made her feel the big 
purpose behind your work—a purpose so 
sincere that it breaks down every barrier of 
sex prejudice. Because you have given 
woman an equal chance, the business world, 
too, has accepted her on a basis of men- 
tality, not of sex. And only on a basis of 
work produced does woman ask to be ac- 
cepted. To her, success in the business 
world must come through her own ability, 
not through man’s chivalry. This holds true 
only in business affairs, however. In per- 
sonal life, yes, Eve always shall want Adam 
to continue sending her tributes of flowers 
and candy. 


How Human Nature Enters into Financial 
Advertising 


I will admit that when Eve found herself 
in financial advertising she was, for just one 
brief moment, considerably perturbed. The 
tilling of that particular plot in the Garden 
of Advertising had always been considered 
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man’s special work. 
Economic conditions 
brought Eve into it, 
however, and_ her 
cordial acceptance 
by the F. A. A. has 
been one of her hap- 
piest experiences 
since she and Adam 
moved out of the 
Garden of Eden into 
larger and more 
practical quarters. 
Now, naturally, to 
you and to me, doing 
our part of the work 
in the Garden of Ad- 
vertising, that fertile 
plot known as “Fi- 
nancial” is of great- 
est importance. The 
question we are ask- 
ing each other anew 
each year, is—‘How 
can we cultivate our 
plot so that an ever 
increasingly abund- 
ant harvest of busi- 
ness is assured?” 


and I believe that fi- 
nancial advertising is 
the most interesting of all advertising work. 
It is most fascinating because the study of 
human nature enters into financial adver- 
tising more largely than into any other 
phase of the work. Only when banks be- 
gan to recognize the psychological equation 
did their advertising begin to produce. 
Until then, they succeeded despite their 
chilled efforts to fill perfectly good adver- 
tising space with dead matter camouflaged 
as “dignified” financial copy. 

In spite of the great progress that has 
been made, however, bank advertising today 
is not 100 per cent. productive because it is 
not yet 100 per cent. human. Yet today, 
more than ever before, there surely is the 
strongest reason for injecting humanness 
into every piece of copy that we write. The 
world is being humanized. The peoples of 
the world, drawn together by their common 
tragedies of war, are beginning to under- 
stand each other better. True, this greater 
understanding has not yet produced har- 
mony. We are still in the transition period. 
But however keen otir international com- 
mercial competition, however serious the 
problems which threaten our national lives, 
it nevertheless is true that we know more 
about each other and this better understand- 
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ing will eventually 
bring greater har- 
mony and happiness 
to the peoples of the 
world. 

Likewise, the 
more people know 
about the human 
side of a bank, the 
greater will be the 
harvest of business 
benefits to that 
bank. Successful 
merchandising today 
is built upon the 
personality of the 
establishment. The 
more human a store 
is, the more success- 
ful it is, provided 
good merchandising 
principles are be- 
hind the business. 


Financial Copy 
Should Reflect 
“Humanness” 


z 


Since banking is 
merely financial mer- 
chandising, is there 


bank shouldn't be 
just as human as a dry goods store? 
Why shouldn’t financial copy reflect the 
humanness of the people behind the institu- 
tion? Isn’t it time for us to break away 
altogether from the moth-eaten traditions of 
so-called bank “dignity” and for that much 
abused word, substitute, through our adver- 
tising, the stronger, more meaningful one 
of “humanness?” 

In any town a bank is probably the most 
influential institution. It is the central sta- 
tion where all channels of business con- 
verge. If a bank becomes human, every- 
thing that touches that bank must feel the 
humanizing influence. All commerce, since 
it flows from the coffers of banks, will be- 
come human. That is the big purpose be- 
hind human bank advertising—not a selfish 
purpose altogether, but one that will bene- 
fit the entire community, the whole na- 
tion. 


Personality in Bank and Trust Company 
Advertising 

Don’t be afraid to let people know that 
your bank is a living, breathing personality, 
with sympathies and activities that are add- 
ing vitally to the welfare of your com- 
munity. Don’t be afraid to show the hu- 
manness of the men behind your institu- 








tion. To inspire the ordinary person with 
a conviction that your bank has a service 
to offer which will contribute to his per- 
sonal well-being, you must show him that 
behind your marble pillars stands a human 
organization, whose business it is to help 
him to a more successful, a broader and a 
happier life. 

It is useless, of course, for a bank’s ad- 
vertising to be humanized unless the bank 
itself can live up to the reputation you are 
creating for it. To accomplish this you 
may be compelled to turn on the steam 
heat in your bank, even on a day like this, 
and thaw out some of the human icicles 
which so many financial institutions have 
hanging around. But you can do it, when 
you show them that it means more busi- 
ness and better business. 


A Successful Experiment in Humanizing 
Trust Company Advertising 


Perhaps you feel that I am exaggerating 
the need for humanizing bank advertising 
—more correctly, the results to be obtained 
from so doing. Perhaps, too, you think 
that I am sentimental about the matter. 
I admit it. Business without constructive 
human sentiment would lead us where it 
led Germany. 

In Los Angeles we know what human 
bank advertising is capable of producing. 
The Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank 
was one of the pioneers in the human ad- 
vertising field. Actual experience, there- 
fore, is responsible for my theories on the 
subject, so I hope you will pardon me for 
speaking of what such advertising has done 
for our bank. Briefly, on January I, 1910, 
when the merger of the Los Angeles Trust 
Company and the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany was effected our deposits amounted 
in round figures to $6,500,000. On August 
15, 1919, they totaled $36,518,960.63. This 
was accomplished in a city where compe- 
tition among savings banks is keener than 
almost anywhere in the country. 

If it is admitted that advertising has 
anything to do with the growth of a bank 
(and if it had not been an important factor 
in our development thus far, we wouldn't 
be spending money on it today), then it 
must be admitted that our advertising has 
brought results. 

It was easier for the Los Angeles Trust 
& Savings Bank to pioneer the human ad- 
vertising field than it is for most banks be- 
cause we have in our institution men who 
are sympathetic to this modern view of 
financial advertising. 

Early advertising 


efforts of our bank 
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were directed toward thoroughly acquaint- 
ing the community with the personality of 
our officers. The files of our publicity de- 
partment show series of newspaper adver- 
tisements with such headings as “Little 
Sermons on Saving,” each advertisement 
ostensibly written by the officer whose pic- 
ture accompanied the copy. This series, 
afterward issued in booklet form, was one 
of the most popular we ever published. 


Trust and Thrift “Talks” 


Following the “Little Sermons on Sav- 
ing” came other newspaper series of simi- 
lar nature—“Trust Talks” and “Safe De- 
posit Stories,” among them, until the of- 
ficers of our bank were probably the best 
known set of executives in the city. Later 
we used another series, “Thrift Talks,” 
which we wrote, ‘but which apparently 
were the work of prominent business men, 
clergymen, educators, film actors and oth- 
ers whose personal following would mean 
increased business to the bank. In this 
series too we used the picture of the per- 
son whose signature accompanied the mes- 
sage. Later, the entire series was repro- 
duced in booklet form and because of the 
prominence in all walks of life of the in- 
dividuals who contributed to it, proved 
immensely popular. From that time on, 
every message of “The Bank for Every- 
body,” whether the simple preachment of 
thrift, or a vibrant message of national fi- 
nancial needs during war days, has been 
couched in human phraseology. 


Persistent Advertising 


In humanizing bank advertising, one of 
the most helpful elements is the series 
idea. Such advertising produces continuity 
of interest that cannot be developed 
through copy without a binding tie. We 
have just concluded a timely series of ad- 
vertisements under the caption “Progress- 
o-grams by Los Angeles’ City Executives.” 
Publication of this series was begun im- 
mediately after our new set of city officials 
took office, and for the presentation of our 
message we chose the mayor, the president 
of the city council, chief of the fire depart- 
ment, chief of police and heads of four of 
the principal commissions. Samples of 
the “Progress-o-gram” series are included 
in our exhibit. 

News items lend themselves admirably to 
human bank copy. The thing that is timely 
is the thing that people will read. In al- 
most every daily paper the wide-awake fi- 
nancial advertising writer can find human 
interest stories to help point some advan- 
tage of banking service. 
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But to go back to Adam and Eve. In 
this work of humanizing bank advertising 
Eve surely can play her part with Adam. 
In the upbuilding of the world she has the 
stellar role. She rocks the cradle of in- 
fancy, she creates the ideals of youth, she 
inspires the successes of manhood. All of 


these experiences give to woman an inti- 
mate knowledge of human nature. The 
ability to apply that knowledge practically 
is one reason why today Eve is appearing 
more and more often by Adam’s side in 
the advertising field. And as man and 
woman were put out of the Garden to- 
gether, so they will return hand in hand. 





WANTED: 


Both for the purpose of building the busi- 
ness of a bank and of being of the great- 
est possible service to the public, a bank 
should have an “Old Business Department” 
as well as a “New Business Department,” 
and the department related to the “old busi- 
ness” should make sure that every present 
customer is taking fullest possible advan- 
tage of all the services a bank can render. 

Harvey A. Blodgett, president of the Har- 
vey Blodgett Co. of St. Paul, in discussing 
this subject at the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association convention, made some inter- 
esting suggestions. He said, in part: 

“My conception of an old business de- 
partment is one dedicated to the purpose 
of aiding the depositor rear a substantial 
success upon the foundation of his present 
status with the bank, whatever his status 
may be. It will make bank service a real, 
tangible thing to him. It will organize 
methods for translating that service and 
applying it to the affairs of many, rather 
than of the few. It will establish closer con- 
tacts with those to whom, as yet, bank serv- 
ice has little significance. 

“Not long ago I consulted at length with 
a bank officer concerning an analysis of his 
checking accounts. To his astonishment he 
found but fifteen per cent. were actually 
profitable. A case was recently discovered 
where but eighty per cent. of a certain 
bank’s savings accounts were satisfactory. 
One going about much among banks finds 
similar conditions in abundance. in their 
eagerness for new accounts banks pay too 
little attention to the development of old 
ones. 

“Modern bank cost systems uncover facts 
which interest, often astonish; for they de- 
monstrate that many accounts which on their 
face, show fair average balances, are act- 
ually entertained at a loss. Just what 
method the banker takes to appraise sucn 
a customer that his account is unprofitable, 
and what steps he takes to help the cus- 
tomer come on a sounder footing, indicate, 
perhaps, how much his bank stands in need 
of an old business department, governed by 
constructive policies. 





AN OLD BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


“The publicity policies—if there are 
such—should be thoroughly explained. Too 
many banks have publiclty policies which, 
like a circus ticket, are good for one day 
only. Every bank should have a publicity 
policy good enough to reduce to writing 
and to last a long time. There couldn't be 
a better test for a publicity policy than to 
challenge its strength by reducing it to the 
cold logic of written words. Some of the 
publicity programs being carried on today 
by banks wouldn’t show up very well if 
subjected to this treatment, although the 
treatment would, doubtless, show up some 
of the fallacies. I wonder how many banks 
represented here have their publicity poli- 
cies reduced to writing. Is it not a fact, 
gentlemen, that, with the thirty thousand 
banks of the nation the plan of the ma- 
jority of advertising expenditures could 
only be written in the past tense? And isn’t 
it a fact, too, that a deplorably small portion 
of advertising outlay is used for the educa- 
tion and inspiration of present depositors? 

“A bank’s advertising is a statement of 
what it can do for people who give it their 
business. Those who formulate the poli- 
cies of a bank can promise; but it requires 
every last officer and employee to fulfill. 
How important, then, that every one con- 
nected with the bank have a thorough under- 
standing of its advertising plans and pur- 
poses. How necessary to start off the Old 
Business Department with this understanding. 

“Having organized the Old Business De- 
partment its officer in charge will not have 
to look afar to find enough to challenge his 
abilities. 

“The first duty will be to make an an- 
alysis of old business in the mass so that 
accounts may be classified for the operations 
of the department. From this analysis will 
come the central mailing list now being in- 
stalled in many banks. Upon these cards 
can be compiled, from time to time, with 
the co-operation of the whole organization, 
much information which will lead to oppor- 
tunities for service. 
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-- and Trust Companies throughout 
the United States are cordially invited to place 
a portion of their reserve funds with this 
Strong, Efficient, Conservative institution. 
Interest at 3 per cent. per annum, credited 
monthly, will be allowed on daily balances 
of $5,000.00 or over, and the funds are sub- 
ject to draft at any time. 


Drafts are payable at par through any Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank or Telegraphic Trans- 
fers will be made without cost. Items 
payable through the Clearing House De- 
partment of the Federal Reserve System 
will be accepted for credit at par. 


THEUNION TRUST Co. 
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BANKING PUBLICITY AS A CONSTRUCTIVE FORCE 
IN THE NATION 


NEW IDEALS AND STANDARDS IN SHAPING AN ADVERTISING PROGRAM 
FREDERICK W. GEHLE 
Manager Advertising and New Business, Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York 
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Standardization in industry has become 
the order of the day. In the United States 
we have. standardized nearly everything 
we produce—automobiles, ships, engines, 
even shoes. By this standardization we 
have obtained quantity production. We 
have increased speed in manufacture and 
reduced cost, and by this have become the 
industrial leaders of the world. 

Standardization calls to our minds vis- 
ions of unity of design, quantity of pro- 
duction and cheapening of cost. But when 
we speak of standardizing an advertising 
program—and financial advertising at that— 
it is quite manifest that this is not the type 
of standardization to 
which we refer. We 
who are. charged 
with the duty of di- 
recting financial 
publicity cannot look 
for standardized 
production of our 
work just for the 
sake of quantity. 
For then we would 
become mere ma- 
chines. We cannot 
seek speed of pro- 
duction. For then 
our productions 
would not be pro- 
ductive. We cannot 
seek unity of de- 
sign. For beyond a 
certain point unity 
of design in finan- 
cial advertising 
makes it worthless. 
Certainly we cannot 
seek reduced costs. 
We judge costs by 
the results obtained: 

To define, then, 
just what is meant 
by standardizing an 





advertising program, I will say that, in ef 
fect, it is the setting of a definite ideal be 
fore us, the planning of our campaigns in 
accordance with that ideal, and the living 
up to our plans. 

To standardize an advertising program 
let me say this at the outset—does not 
mean to put more money into such a pro 
gram than has been put in before. Neither 
does it mean to put more effort in than 
before. But it does mean to put more 
policy into that advertising program, and 
it certainly does mean to put more inten- 
sive thinking in. 


In your bank have you a policy that 


brings you in close 
contact with depos 
itors, and that em 
phasize to the com 
munity you serve 
the benefits that 
come through rela- 
tionship with you? 
If not, you assur- 
edly require an 
adoption of a new 
policy, and_ stand- 
ardization of an ad- 
vertising program. 
When a bank in- 
vests in advertising 
it expects to receive 
a certain per cent. of 
new business as a 
return on the invest- 
ment. Just what per 
cent. that will be de 
pends entirely upon 
the manner in which 
the advertising man- 
ager of that bank 
grasps the idea of 
what his institution 


F: W. Genz is seeking to do, 
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Standardization Depends upon Class of 
Business Sought 


There may be many standardized plans 
of advertising a bank. There can be, how- 
ever, only one ideal that those plans can 
aspire to. There may be as many plans as 
there are banks—or rather, as there are 
classes of banks, Before you seek to stand- 
ardize the advertising program of your in- 
stitution you have got to know the audience 
you are to reach. Is yours a commercial 
bank? a trust company? a savings institu- 
tion? Your appeal in one case will be of 
a different nature than in another. A stand- 
ardized program for a bank seeking com- 
mercial accounts would make a _ savings 
bank that adopted it appear ridiculous; a 
standardized program for a trust company 
would bring no results whatever to a com- 
mercial bank. 

The standardizing of the idea depends on 
the class of business sought. Bank adver- 
tising, like every other form of success- 
ful publicity, must pay dividends. It must 
be done intelligently and systematically. 
Common sense thoughts and constructive 
plans must govern the advertising of every 
branch of the work. 

Although we are gradually reaching a 
standardization of ideas in financial adver- 
tising, the methods that are employed 
throughout the United States still differ 
widely. It is because financial advertising 
is such a new science that its standardiza- 
tion is a matter difficult to define. Five 
years hence both our ideas and our ideals 
will have had time to fix themselves firmly; 
at present we are still feeling our way, ex- 
perimenting in new and strange channels 
all the time, testing new ideas as they come 
to us, discarding some, adopting others and 
all the time striving toward an ideal that 
is yet far beyond the range-of our vision. 


Trend Toward New Standards 


In New York City half a dozen years ago 
only a few banks maintained regularly or- 
ganized advertising and new business de- 
partments. Conservative by habit and pre- 
cedent, the men in charge of these banks 
refused to recognize the miracles wrought 
in public opinion and the wonderful re- 
sults achieved in this age of advertising and 
hustle. So far as their advertising was 
concerned, they had never gone beyond 
the “label” stage of announcement, while, 
as for seeking new business, the majority 
merely handled leads in a haphazard man- 
ner, having no method of keeping in touch 
with prospects in a systematic way. 


Time has changed this. The conserva- 
tive banker no longer fails to advertise and 
follow new business leads. The trend is 
incontestably away from old standards to 
new ones. There are banks and trust com- 
panies that now spend more money in gain- 
ing publicity and new business than they 
distributed ten years ago, in the form of 
dividends. Their number is increasing 
daily. 

Your own business logic must determine 
for your bank the manner in which your 
advertising campaign, your newspaper copy 
and your expenses, shall be standardized. 
Some advertisers favor the indirect method. 
Others favor the direct. By the indirect 
method I mean the insertion of paid adver- 
tisements in the press and the placing of 
such news items in the columns of the 
daily and weekly newspapers. Direct ad- 
vertising consists of the preparation and 
distribution of booklets and other literature. 
Indirect advertising appeals to a larger audi- 
ence. Direct advertising appeals to a smaller 
but more select audience. 

It is not necessary for me at this time 
to debate the relative methods of the two 
forms. Each advertising manager, know- 
ing his own circumstances must determine 
these merits for himself, or his competi- 
tors will determine them for him. A bank 
like that which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, which acts as city correspondent for 
many hundreds of banking institutions 
throughout the world, obviously would gain 
nothing by directly advertising the fact in 
booklets distributed solely in New York 
City. At the same time, it would certainly 
gain nothing by the use of newspaper space 
in Oklahoma or Wyoming as a means to 
advertise, let us say, for local tradesmen’s 
accounts. Were I in my capacity as man- 
ager of advertising to think otherwise, the 
success of my competitors and the complete- 
ness of my own failure would soon educate 
me. 


There are institutions, the advertising plans 
of which I have studied, that have adopted 
a firm policy of infrequent announcements, 
well and thoughtfully prepared, and, I 
might say “expensively” treated. There 
are others that have adopted a policy of 
almost daily announcements, not well pre- 
pared and not thoroughly treated. Both 
classes of institutions require a standard- 
ization of their plans. You can spend five 
cents apiece on a series of ten booklets that 
will produce results a hundred fold more 
profitable than 50 cents spent on a single 
booklet. The crux of the whole matter is 
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found in the idea’ presented, and in the 
manner in which that idea is impressed on 
the mind of the person reached. 


Direct Advertising and Bank Personality 


Most of us are interested, I believe, in 
direct advertising, for that gives us a 
greater opportunity to use our ideas in the 
field in which we are operating, and reach 
toward our ideals. It is in its direct adver- 
tising that a bank’s personality manifests 
itself the most, and, after all, it is person- 
ality that holds old friends and gains new 
ones. 

If direct advertising is to be productive, 
we must standardize the character and 
quality of our literature. By this I do not 
mean that we must secure a unity in size 
of booklets issued, or a sameness in the 
color of covers or binding, or a sameness 
in the style of type. Rather in this con- 
nection I favor the opposite course. No 
one really likes one size or one color or 
one style to the exclusion of all others. No 
one was ever intended to—else all girls 
would be 5 feet 8 inches in height, have red 
hair, and be dressed in blue. Some people 
like one style, some like another; if your 
literature is varied pleasantly enough, it 
will ultimately meet the approval of all 
who receive it. 

Let me make one reservation with respect 
to the so-called monthly letter, consisting 
of a business review and outlook, which in 
recent years has become one of the most 
valuable means of informing and educating 
the people, and of placing the names of 
many banks regularly before their custom- 
ers and friends. The mission of such a let- 
ter is to catch and hold the attention of the 
one who gets it, and compel that person 
to read it. 

Of all the publicity matter issued by fi- 
nancial institutions, perhaps that comes 
nearer to “standardization” in the commonly 
understood sense of the word. Here stand- 
ardization as to printing, color, type and 
size are decidedly advantageous. Being 
a regular monthly visitor, perhaps one of 
a dozen, its appearance has a_ character 
easily recognizable as its own. 

But in the other sense of the word “stand- 
ardization”—the sense used in picturing an 
idea and an ideal—it should apply even 
more. Let me suggest briefly what, in my 
opinion, must be done to properly stand- 
ardize a monthly letter. 


The Monthly Letter 


The most important part is the prepara- 
tion. Make your letter interesting to all 
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its readers. Make it so ‘interesting it will 
be read from cover to cover and then 
passed on. Lift it out of the ordinary line 
of circular advertising. A bank letter must 
constitute itself an authority on the matters 
it attempts to discuss. It must contain dis- 
cussions of events of the day that are of 
absorbing popular interest. It must treat 
them intelligently, comprehensively and in 
a not too technical manner. Brevity must 
be obtained without loss of weight. A 
monthly letter may be devoted to many sub- 
jects of contemporary interest, or it may be 
devoted to one or two topics. That depends 
upon its length and purpose. 

And now, may I be permitted to say a 
word about the service a monthly letter 
can render, not alone to the bank that is 
responsible for it, but to the community and 
nation at large? It is trite to tell you that 
service is a bank’s stock in trade. To as- 
semble and safeguard capital and make it of 
material good through its extension in the 
form of credit—that is the function of every 
financial institution in America today. 
But as the advertising manager must see 
it today, it is far more than that. It is to 
supply an inspiration and a leadership to 
the people that will oppose the poison of 
ignorance and prejudice that seems destined 
at times to draw them down, and to as- 
sume a responsibility that in these chaotic 
days through which we are living must burn 
into our minds and make us realize that, 
after all, there is a bigger duty before us 
than merely accepting deposits, extending 
credit, thinking of catchy lines to attract 
the public and selecting type styles to set 
our advertisements off. 


Constructive Force of Advertising 


The custodian of the wealth of the rank 
and file of the people, the people, that is, 
who have worked and sweated and served 


in order that they might rise above the 
dead level, is the banker. It is the banker 
who occupies a position of trust in the eyes 
of the rank and file of the people, and who 
owes them a duty that in these days can- 
not be shirked. Your duty and mine is 
clearly before us. 

Permit me to dwell a little before I close, 
upon-this thought. It is one, let me say 
frankly and in all earnestness, that occunies 
my mind today more than any other. It is 
one, moreover, that is entitled to the grave 
consideration of all of you who believe in 
the constructive leadership of banking, and 
in the constructive force of advertising. 
Confidence is a matter of understanding. 
It is hard to build up, easy to tear down. 











There is loose over the entire world at this 
moment a spirit of misunderstanding that is 
more disturbing thart any which has been 
known before. The war has left mankind 
in such a condition that confidence in many 
directions has been shattered. Society is 
being formed all over again. Old relations 
are no longer recognized. New relations, 
some righteous, others intolerable, are 
striving for a place in the world. 

We cannot wonder at this. The great war 
was literally world embracing, it strained 
the very fabric of civilization and in some 
places resulted in confusion. In the United 
States we have felt the reaction from the 
war, although not to the degree that the 
distressed nations of Europe have felt it. 
Sut there is unrest all about us, a spirit of 
misunderstanding and hostility; we sense it 
wherever we go. The alien anarchist senses 
it, and plays upon it with his cracked- 
brained evil theories. The street corner so- 
cialist senses it and plays upon it with his 
arrogant demand that all of us be dragged 
down to his level. The demagogue senses 
it and plays upon it with his ultimatum 
that capital get out of his way and that 
the whole system of production be ex- 
ploited for the class he claims to represent. 
The crooked politician recognizes it, and 
wherever a crowd of workers congregate 
plays upon it with his poisonous doctrines 
of disorder and lying promises of a remedy 
that will make over the whole social sys- 
tem and give the workman a paradise on 
earth. 

As bank men engaged in a serious busi- 
ness, we. do not want to soar off in our 
bank literature into the realms of pure ideal- 
ism; nor do we want to preach beautiful 
sermons on the social, moral and spiritual 
uplift of humanity. That is not our prov- 
ince. But we do want to preach the hard, 
cold virtue of fundamental honesty. We 
do want to preach the doctrine of business 
decency. We do want to preach the pri- 
mary, indispensable need of mutual trust 
on the part of mankind. 


Defending American Business Standards 


Do you not see with me, the obligation 
that is placed upon us today to place our 
backs together in defense of the standards 
that have been built up by American ideals 
and business thought? We must defend 
the business standards of America. And if 
we do that properly, let me assure you that 
the new bank accounts will come in the 
proper course. 

Someone has said that bank clients are 
the salt of the earth. Bank clients do not 
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foment strikes, throw bombs, commit 
crimes or wind up in the poorhouse. So, 
then, instruct the people so well that they 
will inevitably become your clients. .I read 
the following lines a few days ago: 

“It is in the strata below the minimum 
bank patronage that anarchy, violence and 
disorder prevail. Down into these strata 
the bank has not yet reached. With its 
old-time exclusiveness, the bank can do lit- 
tle. It must readjust itself so as to compre- 
hend the entire range of social conditions. 
In sympathy with these conditions it must 
put forth the efforts that will get the best 
responses.” 

There you have your commission. Get 
below the strata of the present minimum 
bank patronage. Challenge the craze for 
socializing everything, tell the men and 
women of America where industry and hon- 
est business stands. Tell them that our 
country is no international boarding house 
where every theory of government that is 
now distracting Europe is to be tried out. 
It is no Bolshevist brothel where disorder 
and ruin are to be nurtured. It is no ex- 
perimental station where every theory of 
business control that flies in the face of 
American tradition and custom is to be ex- 
ploited. 

No, speak to them out of your knowledge 
that in spite of the prevailing discontent and 
unrest, and in face of alien theories and 
misguided leaders, our country comprises 
a nation of more than 100,000,000 people 
who honestly want to stand by one another 
in living clean, decent lives, raising them- 
selves to a level a little higher than the 
generation before, giving a chance to the 
generation that is to come to start a little 
better, and, incidentally, lending a hand to 
their more unfortunate fellows in the Old 
World who just now are struggling to their 
knees from the prostration of a great war, 
brutally imposed. 

Let me, then, leave this thought with 
you. It is to keep the contamination of cor- 
rupt theories from 100,000,000 people 
wherein lies the greatest duty today of the 
advertising departments of America’s banks, 
trust companies and financial institutions. 
The steps that led our nation into war were 
plainly defined; the. steps that will lead us 
into the broad daylight of prosperity and 
world leadership have still to be positively 
defined. That is where, gentlemen, you 
who are giving expression to the nation’s 
banking thought can utilize your position 
directly to the immeasurable benefit of the 
United States. 
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HUMAN ELEMENTS IN BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
j ADVERTISING 


ELEMENTS APPLYING TO INSIDE ORGANIZATION AND APPEAL TO PUBLIC 


F. D. CONNER 
Manager Publicity Department, Illinois Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 
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What is the real meaning of “human na- 
ture?” How shall we apply it to bank- 
ing and financial advertising? 

Human: Turning to Webster, we find 
the word “human” belongs to man or man- 
kind; having the qualities or attributes of 
a man; as human voice; human knowledge; 
human nature. defines man thus: 
“To err is human; to forgive, divine.” 

Nature: Again we turn the pages of 
Webster, and find that “nature” is the sum 
of qualities and attributes which make a 
thing what it is, as distinct from others; 
native character; created or _ essential 
quality; peculiar constitution. And Dick- 
ens comes along with the comforting 
thought: “It will be very generally found 
that those who sneer habitually at ‘human 
nature,’ and affect to despise it, are among 
its worst and least pleasant samples.” 
Here’s where I shall derive my consolation 
providing this little attempt at “The Hu- 
man Nature Element” does not go over. 

Humanize: Let us condense the whole 
subject into one word, “Humanize” for “hu- 
manize” means to become 
soften; to 


Pope 


civilized; to 
subdue dispositions to cruelty 
and render susceptible of kind feelings. 

Experience: “What has been your experi- 
ence—how has it worked?” That seems to 
be the prevailing question among financial 
advertisers; at least, such has been my ex- 
perience. 

It seems to be “human nature” to want 
to know the experience of other people, so 
I feel certain that what you want to hear 
is something from actual experience rather 
than a lot of beautifully worded and artifi- 
cially prepared theories. Therefore, what 


I have to say comes from my book of ex- 
perience, compiled from over thirteen years 
in the financial field in Cleveland, plus about 


five months with the 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Speaking of theories I am reminded of 
the story of the old lady who owned a 
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mule. Somebody suggested that she could 
save money by feeding her mule on saw- 
dust. Following the suggestion, she pre- 
pared each day a generous meal for old 
“Ginnie” of hot saw-dust mash. The 
theory worked beautifully in that she saved 
money, but in the meantime the mule died. 

The way to settle an argument is to set- 
tle it. The way to save is to save. The 
way to be human is to be human. In other 
words, the ability to accomplish anything 
is largely in doing. So I propose to start 
right in now and try to be human—give to 
you the benefit of some of the things which 


I have run up against from time to time. 


F. D. ConnER 


Manager Publicity Department Illinois Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago 



















































































































































Inside Advertising—Advertise to Your 
Own People 


When Mr. Llewellyn Pratt was in Chicago 
a short time ago, in the capacity of a 
“booster agent” for the Convention, he said 
that 75 per cent. of advertising should go 
to your own people and 25 per cent. to the 
public. I believe he is pretty nearly right, 
for, first of all, “Is Your House in Or- 
der?’ Why spend money advertising sat- 
isfactory service, accommodating em- 
ployees, congenial officers, when you are 
not prepared to deliver the “goods?” There- 
fore, “First things first’—put your house 
in order before you invite company. 

The advertising manager must have the 
co-operation of the entire banking staff— 
president to porter—otherwise his job is 
going to be doubly hard. There should be 
team work. Playing for individual percent- 
ages does not win the game. Co-operation 
should come from the heart—from within, 
not from without. 


Satisfied Employees: Satisfied employees 
produce good will. Unless your employees 
believe in their institution you cannot ex- 
pect them to assist in securing new busi- 
ness, and new business is what we are after. 
If there is not team work somebody is to 
blame. There are officials who believe in 
ruling by the “big stick” method. True, 
results can be had that way, but is it the 
right way? A pick-handle on the back of a 
mule will get action—yes, with both hind 
feet. The wielder of the club is usually 
mad and the four-legged animal shows the 
same disposition. It is far better to use 
suggestion instead of command: interro- 
gation instead of instruction. Satisfied em- 
ployees will help to get and make satisfied 
customers, and a satisfied customer is your 
best asset. 

Secrecy: The element of secrecy around 
your bank is negative; it tends to break 
down morale. There are essential things 
happening in your bank every day, which 
your employees should know. Why must 
they be compelled to get it from the papers 
next day? It is indeed embarrassing to the 
information clerk, teller or even certain of- 
ficers, to have a customer come up to his 
desk or window and give him some positive 
information about his bank which he had 
never heard. Does such a thing happen in 
your bank? Where all business is open and 
above board, the employee has no reason 
to be skeptical or suspicious; furthermore, 
it is “human nature” for an employee to 
work twice as hard if he feels that he is 
taken into the confidence of his employer. 
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Clearings: We are solving this problem 
in our institution by the use of a little daily 
paper, called “IInoitrust Clearings.” It is 
a simple little “one-pager,” intended for in- 
side circulation only. An _ editor-in-chief 
has been appointed, with associate editors 
representing each departmept of the bank. 
All general information, banking as well as 
personals, are collected daily and pub- 
lished by the aid of a mimeograph. This 
little daily is read with great interest, and 
we feel that it is filling a long felt want. 

“Columns:” In addition to “Clearings” we 
have a monthly house organ called “The 
Columns,” which is more elaborately edited, 
better dressed, and is generally circulated. 
These two publications are very effective 
and are aiding greatly in the building of 
morale. Samples may be seen in the adver- 
tising exhibit. 

Appreciation: Appreciation is far better 
than depreciation. A word of appreciation 
spoken when and where deserved is a good- 
will builder, and the result of such treat- 
ment is whole-hearted co-operation. May 
I illustrate: 

A short time ago one of our savings 
bookkeepers secured a very good savings 
account, so as an experiment, the matter 
was brought to the attention of our presi- 
dent, who, being one of those kind-hearted 
and really “honest-to-goodness” human in- 
dividuals, invited the young man to his desk 
and taking the boy by the hand, thanked 
him for his personal efforts shown in be- 
half of the institution. The young man re- 
turned to his desk feeling highly compli- 
mented by his visit to the president’s of- 
fice, and was heard to say: “That little in- 
terview was worth more to me than money.” 
Furthermore, he took occasion to speak 
of this happy incident to many of his fel- 
low associates. He is still talking about it, 
and has his lines out for additional busi- 
ness. So you see our experiment worked 
beautifully. We do not intend to stop with 
this one experiment. In passing, remember 
this, “Appreciation makes for courtesy, 
for harmony and health, and harmony and 
health for happiness and prosperity.” 

Credit: Give credit where credit is due. 
It should be the policy of the bank to ad- 
vertise promotions as freely as possible. 
Where such publicity and recognition are 
given it has a stimulating effect on others, 
arousing their ambitions to even greater 
efforts. 

Are you in the habit of complimenting 
your fellow associates? Yes, and your su- 
periors? They are human the same as 
you and I. When a customer is impressed 
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with the service of a certain employee and 
takes occasion to write a letter or speak 
personally to an officer of the bank about 
it, that person should be told or even shown 
the letter. By such action he feels that his 
efforts amount to something. To _illus- 
trate: 

Our first vice-president received such a 
letter from a customer. He forthwith went 
to the employee in question, showed him 
the letter, and simply said, “I just wanted 
to let you know the customer appreciated 
your service.” The teller was greatly 
pleased and furthermore convinced that 
courtesy pays. 

Jealousy: Jealousy among the bank of- 
ficials and employees is one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks—a stone in the road, as it 
were, of co-operation and success. It is a 
very difficult thing to deal with. It can be 
very greatly reduced by a thorough and 
systematic organization. An organization 
chart, setting forth positions and co-ordi- 
nated lines of authority and responsibility, 
helps to make possible organization efh- 
ciency. A man can serve well only when he 


knows to whom he is responsible, for what ° 


he is responsible, and the order and se- 
quence of their importance. Delegate au- 
thority along with responsibility. A defi- 
nite aim, objective, purpose, clearly defined 
and lived into the hearts and minds of the 
members of a business family, constitutes 
the very fabric of the institution. 


Club Activities: Through the organiza- 
tion of a bank club, many very beneficial 
activities for and in the interest of the em- 
ployees can be satisfactorily handled. A 
club is a very humanizing medium. (Of 
course, I mean an organization of bank 
employees and not the big stick). 


Athletics: Athletics and recreation should 
be indulged in as generously as possible, 
both summer and winter. Such sports and 
entertainment are healthful, invigorating 
and inspiring. They help to build goodfel- 
lowship, and goodfellowship builds busi- 
ness. 


Welfare Work: Under this same organi- 
zation the welfare work of the employees 
may be handled. A committee should be 
in charge to look after the comforts and 
accommodations of all. Show a personal 
interest in your employees and they will 
show an interest in you. 


Education: The educational side should 
not be overlooked. “An educational com- 
mittee, very carefully selected from mem- 
bers of the club, can do a splendid serv- 
ice in the way of formulating and exe- 
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cuting a series of lectures, or an educa- 
tional course, furnishing means and meth- 
ods through which employees can prepare 
themselves for better positions in the bank. 

Insurance: A great many banks through- 
out the country are adopting the group in- 
surance and pension fund systems—all for 
the benefit of the employees. These bene- 
fits will do much toward cementing that 
good-will feeling among the entire bank 
organization. Little courtesies and ac- 
commodations should be granted, for after 
all it’s the little things that count. 

A few days ago I was talking with a gen- 
tleman who is connected with one of the 
large banks in Detroit. He said: “Our in- 
stitution will not even accept an employee's 
bank account.” Now what do you think of 
that? If the action of that bank is generally 
negative toward its employees, it cannot 
hope to secure co-operation and it cer- 
tainly has no right to expect it. 

Company Store: Another very beneficial 
addition is a buying committee or a “com- 
pany store.” Through such an arrange- 
ment dollars can be saved to the employee, 
especially during the present H. C. L. 

Cabinet Meetings: A close co-operation 
among departments is quite essential. One 
of the best methods for general discussions 
and the interchanging of ideas is through 
an organization which we will call a “Cabi- 
net Meeting.” This Cabinet Meeting should 
be composed of all officers and heads of de- 
partments, meeting at least once a week. 
The ranking officer present should act as 
chairman and a regularly elected secretary 
should record all matters discussed. <A 
regular program should be adhered to. A 
condensed financial report should be read 
by the secretary or cashier. Every depart- 
ment head should make a report of what he 
is doing and what he proposes to do in 
his department. General policies of the 
bank should be discussed, committees ap- 
pointed to investigate and report back. I 
am constrained to mention this particular 
feature because upon investigation I find a 
great many banks do not enjoy that close 
relationship among departments. 

Departmentals: Each department should 
have its own department meetings once a 
week, or as often as conditions indicate. 
Each member of the department should be 
permitted to make suggestions and offer 
criticisms and the department manager 
should report such cabinet meeting infor- 
mation as will be of interest to the mem- 
bers of his department. A general knowl- 
edge of what the bank is doing, and why, 
creates a better and closer co-operation. 
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A Staircase Organization: Where a bank 
is so organized that each employee sees 
ahead of him a better position, more re- 
sponsibility, more money, he is going to 
aim for that goal. Let’s call it a “Stair- 
case Organization;” every step means ad- 
vancement—a promotion, and that is what 
we are all looking for. 


Plants and Bouquets: A very “homey” 
effect can be created around the banking 
rooms by an array of potted plants, palms, 
ferns and cut flowers in season. Such a 
display creates a pleasant atmosphere and 
causes favorable comments by employees as 
well as customers. Then, if back of the 
flower there is a smile and a friendly hand- 
shake, your setting is pretty nearly com- 
plete—another form of humanizing your 
bank. 


“Laugh, and the world laughs with you— 
Weep, and you weep alone.” 


Family Tree: In addition to the activi- 
ties of officers and employees which we 
have just been discussing, there is another 
very important body who should be thor- 
oughly interested in “their bank,” and they 
should be “humanized” as far as it is pos- 
sible. Let us take down the “family tree” 
—dust it off and analyze its contents. Its 
contents consist of the stockholders of the 
bank and the various departments in which 
they are customers. Have you had a look 
recently at your “family tree”? Perhaps 
you have not gone to the trouble to make 
up such a record. If not, do so at once. 
How many of your stockholders are actu- 
ally doing business at “your bank’”—“their 
bank?” If they are not supporting it, why 
not? Whose fault is it? 

The Bank with a Soul: Before leaving 
the inside advertising, I cannot refrain 
from saying something about the terrible 
disaster which befell our institution on 
July 21st last, killing ten and injuring twen- 
ty-seven of our immediate associates. Yet, 
I hesitate because it was all so awful and 
I have no desire to revive horrifying mem- 
ories. However, in it there is that strong 
human nature element, and if there is a 
bank with a soul, it is the Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank, andit took the “Blimp” disaster 
to bring it out. Although I was present 
when the thing happened—not over ten feet 
away—I will not undertake to describe it 
here because it has already received gen- 
eral publicity. The immediate action of the 
officers and employees in the way of ren- 
dering first aid and general assistance to 
the injured, and the manner in which every 
detail was followed up, is truly most com- 


mendable. Every hospital was personally 
visited by our first vice-president who au- 
thorized that every care and attention pos- 
sible be extended to the injured. Our 
president, Mr. Mitchell, sent a _ personal 
representative the next morning to each 
home where death occurred, as well as the 
homes of the injured, to carry his personal 
message of sympathy, and to inquire if 
there was anything needed in the way of fi- 
nancial aid or professional treatment. Flow- 
ers, candy and cigars were sent by mem- 
bers of our Fellowship Club. Letters were 
written, personal calls made. Special rep- 
resentatives were appointed to attend the 
funerals. On the day of the funerals, at a 
given signal, every person in the bank— 
employee and customer—stood with bowed 
head for five minutes. A sample of our 
memorial number, “The Columns,” is off 
display in the exhibit. 


Outside Advertising 


Advertising to the Public: Time was 
when it was not ethical—undignified for a 
banking institution to advertise. What is 
dignity? A few years ago I had occasion 
to send Mr. R. F. Outcault the following 
motto: “Conservatism is sometimes de- 
fended on the ground of dignity—it is dig- 
nified; so is a corpse.” Together with Mn 
Outcault’s personal acknowledgment, the 
following was enclosed: 


“Resolved 


That Dignity is a matter of character. Old 
Fogies use the word for a cloak, to cover 
their old fogyism. A sullen face, stiff attire 
and rigid manners are not dignity. After all 
when you come to think of it, a corpse is the 
most dignified thing there is, and for quiet 
dignity and reserve a graveyard is the goods. 
Few so-called dignified men are kind or pro- 
gressive. Buster Brown.” 

Now let us come down to the present and 
compare some bank advertising with the 
so-called dignity class of the past. I wish 
to quote from a clipping which was handed 
to me by a friend. It reads as follows: 


“The latest innovation is a series of re- 
markable fables in vernacular, occupying quite 
a large space. These are being issued by the 
First National Bank of , N.C. One 
of these reads: 

‘The fool went to his old hard-working 
daddy and said: ‘Daddy, I am wise. I am 
going into a far country to eat ’em alive. I 
am on the job; I know how. 

“The wise son stayed at home, wore home- 
spun and home-dyed and home-made clothes. 
Daddy and mother were more to him than all 
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else combined. The spring at the foot of the 
hill, where, in the milk-house, was to be found 
at all times cold buttermilk, better than cham- 
pagne, free as the sunshine, and his money 
was safe, safe, safe in the old reliable bank. 

“The fool came home coatless, hatless, and 
shoeless, with his stomach full of acorns and 
wheat bran, and his wise brother said: ‘Go 
to; shame on you. What for you come back 
home?’ 


“The fool said: ‘Harken a bit. I played 
the game and I lost, and I am a poor loser. 
I want to come back, I want to start life over 
again. Speak to the old man for me. Tell 
him I am sorry and ask him to forgive me. 
Tell him, if he will, that from this time hence 
it’s the old farm for me. And hereafter in- 
stead of wasting my money every dollar of it 
shall be deposited in the bank, 


“And the old man relented and he gave the 
naughty son the glad hand and said: ‘The 
promise that instead of wasting your money 
you would save it and, like the wise son, de- 
posit it, as I have done for thirty years, 
pleases me beyond measure. Thrift is the real 
secret of happiness, 

“Rather primitive material, you will say, but 
it was keyed purposely in this vernacular to 
attract a certain class of prospects, and it 


did.” 


Now wouldn't that make some of those 
old graveyard dignities roll over? The 
banker of today is warming up. He is be- 
coming “humanized.” He is beginning to 
realize that it is just as essential for him 
to advertise as it is for the big merchant 
who carries a profitable account in his bank. 

Printers’ Ink carried an advertisement 
the other day which read, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

“These financial institutions wear their ice 
all on the outside. At heart they are as eager 
as anyone else to establish warm points of 
contact to their clientele. They simply haven't 
known how to express their real selves. They 
must be human when you get to know them. 
Let’s try.” 


Be Different: It is not my purpose to 
discuss the various mediums of advertising, 
but regardless of whether it is printers’ ink, 
outdoor, or direct mail, copy should be con- 
structed along the “human nature” line— 
full of human interest. “Be different, but 
not ridiculous.” There are _ interesting 
things happening every day in your insti- 
tutions, the newspapers are publishing live 
subjects continuously, out of which “hu- 
man interest” advertisements can be writ- 
ten. 
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Some time ago an old farmer was killed 
in a railroad accident. The newspapers 
stated that he had made a‘ will several 
years ago, and after a diligent search cov- 
ering a period of two days it was found. 
After the will had been written and hidden 
away for safe keeping, many things had 
happened. Family relations had changed; a 
daughter adopted, all of which complicated 
matters greatly. 

I was prompted to write an advertise- 
ment for our Trust Department, using this 
story as my text. The headline was “He 
Made a Will, But ,’ and went on to 
relate the circumstances about the old will 
that was not up-to-date, and the danger re- 
sulting from such neglect. A few days later 
an old gentleman came into our trust de- 
partment with the advertisement | in 
his hand and said: “This strikes me very 
forcibly, I’m guilty.” The  result—a_ re- 
written will and our institution appointed 
as executor of an estate which involved 
something like $500,000. 


The Company You Keep: May I pause 
here to say a word about the company you 
keep. I mean, who are your associates 
on the advertising page. The financial ad- 
vertiser has a right to demand clean, re- 
spectable, and truthful copy to appear in 
connection with his display. 

A few days ago I was constrained to 
write a letter to one of our Chicago daily 
papers because Illinois Trust copy was in 
bad company. There were a number of 
medical “ads” on the same page, and two 
were directly adjoining our copy; and, what 
Was more, on the opposite page 
rather prominent advertisement 


was a 
headed 


“Last Chance,” and the copy read something 


like this: “Hurry up! Buy now. Ten 
cents. The price goes up to twenty-five 
cents September Ist. Get rich quick—that’s 
the way others became wealthy—hurry.” It 
was signed by an oil company in Texas. 

In my letter I asked the advertising man- 
ager if he would advise me to invest in 
this particular oil stock, as advertised in 
his paper. This was his answer: “I cer- 
tainly would not advise you to invest in the 
stock offered by that concern or any other 
oil company; I do not believe you will find 
very much of that sort of copy in my 
paper in the future.” I shall continue to 
watch him. 


Future Depositors: From what source 
are we to get our future depositors. Mainly 
the children. The boys and girls of today 
will be our business men and women of to- 
morrow. We should impress upon their 
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minds the name of our bank now, so that 
when they are appointed to places of honor 
and trust, the bank of their childish memo- 
ries will be the bank which they will seek. 
Our regular advertising may not interest 
them particularly today, but there are many 
ways through which you can gain their in- 
fluence and goodwill now. The influence 
of the child in the home, as we all know, 
is very great. You should be doing some- 
thing to attract and interest them; they will 
do the talking for you. Shall I illustrate? 


School Visitation: Have you ever had 
the school children visit your bank? This 
is one of the most interesting and helpful 
pieces of personal publicity which you can 
do. In every school curriculum there is 
a course in elementary banking. The pupils 
interested in this particular course, as well 
as the teachers, are very anxious to visit a 
“real” bank. I have found through experi- 
ence that the little systems and “imitation” 
banks connected with each school does not 
enthuse or interest the pupils to any great 
length. A visit to the “big” bank accom- 
plishes the results that the teacher is after. 


A teacher and her pupils were invited to 
call in a body on a certain day agreed upon, 
at 3:30 in the afternoon. A group of five 
or six tellers were previously selected to 
act as guides, and upon the arrival of the 
pupils they were divided into small squads 
and a teller placed in charge of each squad, 
who had a regular program to follow. 
Hence, each department was visited in or- 
der, and a special representative of the de- 
partment or the accompanying teller, as 
the case might be, gave a brief yet compre- 
hensive explanation of the workings of the 
departments. The pupils were requested 
to ask questions so that their individual 
queries could be answered. 

Each squad returned to check desks in 
the main banking room where they were 
given short lessons in the proper way of 
making out deposit slips, writing checks and 
opening new accounts. The teller gave par- 
ticular attention to neatness and accuracy 
of the work. Before the pupils left for 
home a little lecture was given by one of 
the officers upon the importance of each 
boy and girl having a savings account, and 
what it would mean to them in the future. 
As they filed out, each one was handed a 
package which contained souvenirs of the 
bank—a ruler, lead pencil and such booklets 
and printed matter that interest the folks 
at home. You can imagine the impression 
made upon the minds of these boys and 
girls. They arrived home in time for the 


evening meal, and what do you suppose was 
the topic of conversation that evening? 

A father said to me one day: “What in 
the world did you do to my boy when he 
was down at the bank?” I inquired what 
was the occasion that prompted him to ask 
me such a question? His reply was, “Why 
my boy visited your bank the other day 
with the Prospect school, and I have heard 
nothing since but that bank.” There’s your 
answer. 

Posters: There is a two-fold object in 
displaying art advertising posters promi- 
nently throughout your bank lobbies. There 
is a strong “human nature element” in it, 
as well as a cross advertising value. For 
example, posters located in the trust depart- 
ment should call attention to savings, com- 
mercial, bond, safe deposit and vice versa. 
New posters should be added at regular in- 
tervals and rotated frequently. Sample of 
poster may be seen in the exhibit. 


Building a Trade-mark: Are your goods 
trade-marked? It would seem good busi- 
ness for every bank to have some particu- 
lar form of a trade-mark by which it could 
label its advertising. A distinctive mark 
is always a means of identification—some- 
thing indivdual, and every bank should aim 
to have some individuality; that is. what 
makes your bank stand out and apart from 
all other banks. 

Our institution has recently adopted a 
special trade-mark which is strictly char- 
acteristic—all our own. All our own be- 
cause the general design was taken from 
a bronze tablet, five feet square, located 
over the main entrance, which portrays a 
very artistic design of an oak leaf wreath 
and eagle. 


Small Accounts: There seems to be a 
disposition on the part of some bankers to 
frown upon small accounts—shall I say, 
“They don’t want them.” Well, anyway the 
small account is a necessary evil in the 
minds of some “big” bankers. 

Woe to the bank that is unfortunate 
enough to acquire the reputation of not 
wanting small accounts. Most big business 
was at one time small. It’s the small busi- 
ness, if properly guided and protected, fos- 
tered and directed, that grows and becomes 
the big account of the future. The banker 
who has helped in developing that business 
—he it is who keeps it. The banker should 
back the man who is worthy of backing, for 
the bank which helps to make its depositors 
prosper will itself prosper. Therein lies 
the whole secret of the “Human Nature 
Element.” 
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Our Uptown Office 
located at Madison 
Avenue and 45th 
Street is a complete 
and modern bank- 
ing institution offer- 
ing every conven- 
_jence necessary in 
rendering a well 
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LEGITIMATE BANKING PUBLICITY AS A SCIENTIFIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


If there is one cardinal principle that can 
be laid down for publicity, I believe it is 
this: Publicity should be built from the 
viewpoint of the newspapers to which it 
goes rather than of the corporation from 
which it comes. It is also true that a news- 
paper or any periodical succeeds over a 
period of years only in direct proportion as 
the articles it publishes interest its readers. 
The type of publicity then which interests 
the readers of a newspaper may be classi- 
fied as your contribution to the success of 
that newspaper. Publicity for publication 
in a newspaper and articles prepared by the 
staff of the newspaper itself should both 
be founded on the same principle—reader 
interest. 

\ctual news values, both as to substance 
and treatment, must be the determining fac- 
tors in preparing publicity; not the desire 
to get favorable advertising without paying 
for it. Publicity that is not based on pub- 
lic interest is not worth getting; on the 
other hand, the publicity that really grips 
the public’s attention because it interests 
them is beyond price. The publicity man, 
when he has something to release, should, 
so to speak, get up from his desk, walk out 
of the building, shake all atmosphere of 
his job out of his system and then come 
back in the attitude of a keen-nosed re- 
porter looking for news. Then he can sit 
down and write his story with the proper 
perspective. 

This attitude of mind will differentiate the 
work of the publicity man from the work of 
the press agent—it will differentiate his 
product from a free advertisement which 
disgusts the editor and bores the reader as 
compared with a real news item in which 
the name of his institution is an essential 
part of the news value. 


News Value the Test of Publicity 


Anything really worth offering to the 
papers will have an actual news value. If it 
hasn't, it isn’t worth offering. The guiding 
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line for legitimate publicity is just that. 
The puwblicity man should ask _ himself 
whether at heart the release is news or 
whether it is advertising. Advertising is a 
by-product of publicity, not its aim. Legiti- 
mate publicity seeks to inform the public, 
not to sell them. If your company is not 
doing things big enough and important 
enough to have a legitimate claim on the 
news interest of the public, the corporation 
doesn’t deserve publicity. It should aaver- 
tise and pay for it. 

It should be borne in mind at this point 
that we are confining ourselves here to legi- 
timate publicity for banks, bond houses and 
similar high grade financial institutions. Il- 
legitimate publicity may be and doubtless 
is of distinct advantage in certain lines of 
endeavor where the press agent is still an 
essential part of the organization, where 
the main problem is to get the name talked 
about today no matter if it is forgotten to- 
morrow, where there are no particular tra- 
ditions and where dignity is neither neces- 
sary nor desired. 

By illegitimate publicity we mean the type 
of publicity that is obtained through favor- 
itism or through deception, that is either 
built on fiction or is pure unadulterated self- 
advertising. 

The word “publicity” as here used, refers 
only to that type of publicity which is ob- 
tained by sending news to various periodi- 
cals, in which the name of an institution 
for which publicity is sought, is made an 
essential part of the news. The word “pub- 
licity” itself in its fuller sense embraces not 
only this type of publicity, but also paid ad- 
vertising, direct advertising, letter writing, 
speech making and every form in which 
the art of making known may be scienti- 
fically applied. 

A Publicity Man’s Duty 

As publicity men for the great financial 
institutions of the country, our work is not 
to be classed with that of the press agent. 
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We are quasi public servants. We have a 
duty to perform, not only a duty to our em- 
ployers, but also a duty to our country and 
our fellow citizens as well. We have access 
through our various affiliations to important 
information not generally available through 
ordinary channels. When we furnish ac- 
curate information to the public in language 
that can be readily understood, when we 
subscribe the names of our institutions to 
sound conclusions based on facts carefully 
compiled, we are setting up for our public 
guide posts to clear thinking and thus we 
are performing an actual service of no mean 
importance to this nation and its people 
The benefit to our employers is and rightly 
ought to be incidental, but for that very 
reason this ‘benefit is more certain, more 
lasting, more cumulative and more dignified. 

The ideal piece of publicity is one con- 
taining matter of such great public interest 
and importance that no live editor will dare 
turn it down for fear of being placed in the 
position of having been beaten. The least 
a release can do is to contain a news germ 
of interest to a special field. As soon as 
an item ceases to contain this essence of 
news value, it ceases to be publicity and be- 
gins to become advertising, and should be 
paid for at regular space rates. The effort 
to get it in the news columns free does not 
constitute legitimate publicity effort. 

In the long run, the publicity man who 
keeps his publicity clean, who himself sub- 
mits it to as drastic and searching a news 
judgment as a disinterested editor who 
sees only his public, will profit by his own 
rigorousness. It will result both in raising 
the tone of his output and in improving the 
receptivity felt toward it on editors’ desks. 

So much for the substance of publicity 
material. The handling of it deserves equal 
consideration. In other words, the story 
should be written in true and proper news 
form, so as to require a minimum, if any, re- 
writing in the newspaper offices. Particular 
attention, therefore, should be given to the 
lead. The opening paragraph should contain 
the maximum of news punch from the point 
of view of the editor’s news judgment and 
the public’s news interest—not the maximum 
of conspicuousness for the firm name or 
product or any other self-serving feature in 


the story that belongs to the province 
advertising. 


Four Natural Types of Financial Publicity 
To be more specific, I believe that legiti- 


mate publicity concerning a financial institu- 


tion may be classed into the four following 
divisions: 
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(1) It is legitimate publicity to offer to the 
papers news strictly of interest to the bank- 
ing and financial community—such as the 
appointment of a new officer. It verges on 
the illegitimate to attempt to embellish such 
a personal item beyond its intrinsic value. 
In this category also falls an announcement 
of an increase in surplus or capital, or other 
items of a similar nature. Basically, items 
of this sort are news of value and interest 
to the specific financial community. 


(2) Articles and speeches by officers or 
members of the firm regarding technical as- 
pects of their work valuable to other practi- 
cal workers in finance and banking also con- 
stitute a legitimate source of publicity. 

(3) Legitimate publicity for a financial 
institution may consist of material of inter- 
est to specific ‘businesses or trades, such as 
statistical studies on textiles, metals or other 
commodities, particular trade conditions, etc. 
This is legitimate news as long as it is in- 
formative and accurate. It is not legitimate 
publicity if it is merely a careless array of 
figures sensationally treated only to serve 
as a vehicle for riding the name of an insti- 
tution into public notice. Such items are 
boomerangs with infinite possibilities for 
harm. Material of this sort, to have the re- 
quisite germ of news value, should deal with 
a phase of the subject of current interest and 
importance to the particular reader for 
whom it is intended. For instance, there 
would be no justification for putting out a 
statistical article on the cultivation of cot- 
ton in ancient Egypt; but there is justifica- 
tion in putting out an article on the culti- 
vation of cotton in Egypt of today in re- 
lation to its possible effect on the American 
foreign cotton market, provided you have 
some new and reliable information on the 
subject. 


(4) Legitimate publicity material may be 
produced that has general news value by 
virtue of dealing with the general business 
situation, or with an economic study of con- 
ditions affecting the general run of people, 
as distinguished from a technical, financial 
discussion of interest only to those engaged 
in the practical work of finance, banking 
or trade. 

The style of publicity discussed in the first 
category—that is, appointment of officers, 
changes in financial arrangements, etc.,— 
arises naturally out of the daily workings of 
a corporation and requires no special equip- 
ment. The material discussed in the second 
category—naturally emanates from the of- 
ficers themselves, and does not necessarily 
require special equipment. 








Constructive Publicity Based on Skilled 
Workmanship 

Jack of the statistical studies and the 
economic discussion mentioned under the 
third and fourth categories there should be 
a substantial expert producing staff if the 
material is to be worthy of public considera- 
ation. This type of publicity requires the 
greatest effort to produce, but when it is 
basically sound, rightly handled and intel- 
ligently placed its influence for good is wide- 
spread and it is worth the cost. 

This requirement was met in the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York by the or- 
ganization of a “Service Department” which 
includes subdivisions devoted to the study of 
the various aspects of foreign trade: to sta- 
tistics as applied particularly to commodi- 
ties; to economics as applied particularly 
to money, banking, credit and allied sub- 
jects; to legislation affecting business men, 
banks and corporations. A carefully se- 
lected business and financial library and a 
trained corps of investigators and general 
workers round out the department. 

I do not believe it would be legitimate 
publicity effort to offer to the field of jour- 
nalism material of this sort that did not 
arise from such a thoroughly equipped or- 
ganization. It would not be fair to place 
periodicals in the light of publishing half- 
baked or unsound material. They should 
be able to feel that when statistical ma- 
terial with our name attached to it comes 
to them, they can accept it with faith as 
to the facts and with confidence as to the 
point of view. They should at least be able 
to feel absolutely that they are not liable 
to mislead or misinform their public. 

Perhaps I am conveying the impression 
that the sole purpose of this service depart- 
ment is to obtain publicity for the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. Publicity 
is merely a by-product of the department, an 
important by-product, it is true, but never- 
theless, a by-product and rightly so. I do 
not believe it would be good business for 
any institution to equip and maintain such 
a department for publicity purposes only. 

As its name implies, the chief function of 
the service department is to be of service 
to the bank and to its friends. The facts 
of business which it gathers are primarily 
for the guidance of the bank’s officers and 
as a service for the bank’s customers and 
friends. While these facts are serving their 
primary usefulness in this direction they 
are put into shape for dissemination as 
news by the publicity branch of the depart- 
ment. This branch operates independently 
of the advertising division. 
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Relation of Free Publicity to Advertising 
“Free pwblicity,” so called, should be 
founded on a bed-rock of paid advertising, 
but the hand that signs the advertising con- 
tracts should not follow the hand that deals 
out the news. Advertise, yes, but do it fear- 
lessly and independently. I have enough 
faith in American journalism to believe 
firmly that our worth while _ periodicals 
print news because it is news and adver- 
tising because it is paid for. In so doing 
they give true service to both advertiser 
and reader. Don’t be lured by the publisher 
who offers to print liberal “write-ups” ‘of 
your institution if you advertise with him. 
Do not allow yourself to be influenced by 
the publisher who intimates even so vaguely 
that if an advertisement is not forthcoming 
he is in a position to print things which you 
would not care to have printed. Do not 
hesitate to tell these publishers that when 
your publicity does not stand the acid test 
as news you would rather they did not 
print it. The advertising appropriation 
should be liberal. It should be expended 
judiciously and scientifically. We should 
receive in return advertising space, so many 
lines for so many dollars with nothing else 
thrown in. There is no such thing as some- 
thing for nothing. If I subscribe to a maga- 
zine and the publisher “throws in” with the 
subscription a handsomely bound volume on 
bee culture, I have -paid for the book 
whether I want it or not.- It is the same 
with so-called “free write-ups” that are 
sometimes “thrown in” with advertising. 
We pay for them. It is usually rather an 
expensive way to buy advertising. 

One is.likely to be misled by the phrase 
“free publicity.’ Free publicity is not free 
in the sense that it does not cost money. 
It is simply free in the sense that you do 
not pay space rates for having it published 
in the newspapers or magazines. It has 
been my own experience that the overhead 
charge on an item of free publicity usually 
runs higher than the overhead charge on an 
advertisement even though art work, plates 
and electrotypes are included in the over- 
head for the latter. 

Just as this so-called free publicity should 
be founded on paid advertising, so too it 
should go hand in hand with direct adver- 
tising and personal letters. The direct ad- 
vertising may be in the form of a house or- 
gan or it may be in the form of books, 
pamphlets, folders, souvenirs, etc. Some or 
all of these forms should be used, if maxi- 
mum publicity efficiency is to be desired. In 
the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, much of the material that is also is- 
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sued as news is sent direct to friends of 
the bank in a magazine, called “Commerce 
Monthly.” 

Direct Advertising by Personal Letter 

A form of direct advertising that to my 
mind is being much neglected is the per- 
sonal letter. I fully believe that the per- 
sonal letter has no peer in direct advertis- 
ing today. I am not speaking of form let- 
ters, camouflaged typewritten letters or any 
other type of hoax. It is the truest form of 
direct advertising to write a customer a 
letter giving the views of your institution 
as to, let us say, the export situation as it 
affects his particular business. It will get 
his attention more surely and more com- 
pletely than if you sent him practically the 
same information in published form, and 
his reply will doubtless add to your own 
knowledge of the subject. I believe finan- 
cial institutions should encourage corres- 
pondence of this nature and equip them- 
selves to handle it. 

In conclusion, let me bring out again that 
legitimate publicity is news from the point 
of view of the newspaper and the public. 
Illegitimate publicity although it may be ob- 
tained in certain quarters for the asking or- 
dinarily contains no element of desirability 
for a high grade financial institution. 
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Publicity in its broad sense is the art of 
making known. It is truly the misfortune 
of those of us who spend our lives develop- 
ing the art, that knocking off a few mil- 
lions for babes still in arms, there are prob- 
ably one hundred and ten million folks in 
the United States today, each one of whom 
upon questioning would feel impelled to ad- 
mit that he knew quite a bit about this pub- 
licity game. A game, they call it. Per- 
haps it is. Certainly it is an expensive 
game to play unless it is played with vision, 
with imagination, with a caution born of 
real knowledge of the art of making known. 
Publicity, if followed scientifically, courage- 
ously, tenaciously, is no game of chance. 
Publicity is the application of a science and 
the results of legitimate publicity will be 
manifest in the progress of our own institu- 
tions and in the healthy business develop- 
ment of America. 


The Farmers Loan & Trust Company of 
New York is named as trustee under two 
deeds of trust recently filed in New York 
county by William Waldorf Astor for real 
and personal property held for his two sons: 
Major Waldorf Astor and Capt. John Jacob 
Astor as beneficiaries. 
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The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


COMMERCIAL BANKING, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. SAVINGS. PER~ 
SONAL TRUSTS. CORPORATE TRUSTS AND CORPORATE AGENCIES. 
SAFE DEPOSIT. SAFEKEEPING FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC SECURITIES. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. FINANCING GOVERNMENT ISSUES. FI- 
NANCING INDUSTRIES, MUNICIPALITIES, RAILROADS, UTILITIES. 


Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
CHICAGO, U. 5. A. 
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DISPLAY BANK AND TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING: 
A SYMBOL AND A PROMISE 


SUCCESS OF THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS 


W. A. SCHULTE 
Advertising Manager, The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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My subject, “Making Them See It,” might 
perhaps be more explicitly stated—‘Display 
Advertising—A Symbol and a Promise.” The 
committee originally asked me to develop my 
talk around the subject “Outdoor Advertis- 
ing,” but subsequently was good enough to 
permit me to elaborate upon a broader theme. 
In view of the fact that the discussion imme- 
diately following my talk will undoubtedly 
bring forth the principal points regarding the 
technique of “Outdoor Advertising,” which in 
its essentials is based on the same fundamen- 
tals as other forms of Display Advertising, I 
shall touch upon this phase of the subject in 
merely an incidental 
way. 

It might be well at 
this time to review 
the principal forms 
of Display Advertis- 
ing. It naturally di- 
vides itself into two 
broad classifications— 


Outdoor Display and 
Indoor Display 


Outdoor __ Display, 
of course, in- 
cludes : 

. Billboard 
vertising. 

. Poster Adver- 
tising. 

. Exhibits of 
one character 
or another. 

Indoor Display In- 
cludes : 

. Exhibits, in 
window or 
lobby. 

2. Poster Adver- 
tising, which 
may be classi- 
fied by loca- 


Ad- 


Wa. A. ScHULTE 
Advertising Manager of the Cleveland Trust Company 


tion as follows: 

(a) Displayed within the bank itself. 

(b) Displayed in a factory or office during 
a drive for “group” business in 
places. 

(c) Displayed’ in street cars, where the 
poster assumes definite proportions and 
takes the form of the street car card. 

(d) Advertising Slide shown in the movie 
houses. 

I believe that you will concede that an over- 
whelming majority of the banks of this coun- 
try do not make use of the major forms of 
Display Advertising, even in cases where siz- 
able appropriations 
are allowed for 
newspaper and direct 
advertising. There 
must be some funda- 
mental reason under- 
lying this situation. 
If that reason is once 
discovered — square- 
ly faced — handled 
without gloves and 
without regard to 
Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules, the gen- 
eral tone of bank ad- 
vertising wifl be im- 
proved, its virility 
strengthened and _ its 
selling power greatly 
increased. Hence, I 
am particularly inter- 
ested in the psycho- 
logical effect of dis- 
play advertising on 
bank advertising 
policies, and I think 
that at this time its 
value in that respect 
is equal to, if not 
greater, than its value 
as a business-getter. 


such 
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Why is it that at a convention of the F. A. A. 
we have to discuss such basic advertising sub- 
jects as “Direct Advertising,’—“Outdoor Ad- 
vertising,’ — “Preparation of Newspaper 
Copy,” and kindred subjects that are looked 
upon as primary by advertising experts? 

Why is it that in the main, bank advertis- 
ing copy is dry and uninteresting? 

Why is it that the bank—the most impor- 
tant of modern business institutions—is the 
last to enter the field of display advertising 
where the colorful “smash” attracts, interests, 
and makes its impression all in a flash? 

You have heard the time-worn phrase— 
“dignity in bank advertising.” Perhaps you 
think that it has long since gone by the board. 
But has it? Compare the direct advertising 
message of the average bank with that of the 
average manufacturing concern. Compare the 
newspaper advertising copy of the average 
bank with that of the average high-class mer- 
chant. Compare the display advertising of 
the average bank with that of the — 
But right here comparison ceases because the 
average bank has no display advertising to 
compare. 

The Merchandising Element in Bank 

Advertising 

I have no quarrel with the phrase “dignity 
in advertising.” Personally, | am for a rea- 
sonable degree of dignity in anything. My 
quarrel is with the phrase “dignity in bank 
advertising.” Frankly, I believe that the 
widespread acceptance of the terms “bank 
advertising” and “financial advertising” has 
been a retarding influence against the logical 
and consistent expansion of advertising as a 
power in the banking field. These terms have 
set up various inhibitions of one sort or an- 
other; have implied the creation of something 
that isn’t—or never can be—a definitely spe- 
cialized sort of advertising. You don’t hear 
of shoe advertising or hotel advertising or 
food advertising as specialized forms. There 
is just plain, everyday, honest-to-goodness 
advertising with its common-sense application 
to any line of merchandising. 

But there’s the rub—merchandising. Until 
any bank realizes that it has a merchandising 
proposition on‘ its hands—that it has com- 
modities to sell, even though they consist of 
intangible services—until it realizes that it 
has got to sell its goods to the public through 
advertising mediums of the same general char- 
acter, and with the same sort of live, human, 
interesting appeal to which the public has al- 
ready been educated—until such a time will 
the advertising policies of that bank be af- 
flicted with “dry-rot” and its growth be re- 
tarded accordingly. 








isowever, without recognizing the merchan- 
dising idea, banks generally are accepting all 
ot the advertising mediums used in merchan- 
dising campaigns—with the exception of dis- 
play advertising. I believe that the reason 
they have shied at Display Advertising is 
the mistaken iteeling that display, in its es- 
sence, is inconsistent with dignity. 

But there is a true dignity and a false dig- 
nity. A man who is deterred from perform- 
ing a real service because he is afraid of ap- 
pearing undignified, is acting, not with a fine 
motive, but rather with a mean one. If we, 
as banks, honestly have as an ideal the serv- 
ices we are to perform, and we are determined 
to perform that service fully for mankind, we 
must approach mankind on its own level, and 
in a human and interesting way. 

No bank can enter into a consistent policy 
of Display Advertising and continue to main- 
tain that front of false dignity which seems 
to be a fetish in the banking world and which 
is so clearly reflected in the advertising mat- 
ter of banks in general. 

“Dignity” as a Wet Blanket to Effective 
Advertising 


Where display advertising becomes a part 
of a bank’s advertising program, even in a 
limited way, the reflection from it gradually 
lights up the other advertising mediums used. 
It becomes the “little leaven that leaveneth 
the whole lump.” It inherently involves the 
use of colorful and interesting layouts; of 
copy with a punch. The advertising com- 
mittee, officers’ committee, or whoever it is 
that grants the O. K. on items of display ad- 
vertising, will sooner or later be developed 
out of the hard shell of false dignity through 
the irresistible “inside-educating” power of 
display advertising, and no longer pass on 
advertising copy primarily from the viewpoint 
of so-called “bank dignity.” Where dignity is 
the prime requisite, it stifles the thought of 
human interests, human feelings, human mo- 
tives, which must be the advertising man’s 
starting point. The bank official who under- 
goes a course of education in display adver- 
tising is not likely to withhold the O. K. from 
the booklet or newspaper ad merely because 
they violate the “dignity” of the bank. 

That is why I like to think of display ad- 
vertising as a symbol—a symbol of freedom 
in the conception and preparation of adver- 
tising for the bank * * * a symbol of the 
breaking down of the last bar that obstructs 
the path of the bank to a real selling adver- 
tising policy, * * * a symbol of the shattering 
of the false gods of “the dignity of bank 
advertising.” 

And so, as one advertising man’to another 
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OUR FOREIGN TRADE DE- 
PARTMENT AT YOUR SERVICE 


O aid our banking and commercial customers 
in procuring reliable information about foreign 
markets, customers and trade conditions, we offer 
the services of our Foreign Trade Department. 





This Department is in charge of a merchant expe- 
rienced in foreign mercantile business. Special 
information will be obtained by mail, telegraph 
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or cable as desired. 
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We invite your inquiry. 
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who may consider his most serious problem 
the matter of getting the “powers that be” to 
accept real human, selling advertising copy— 
who perhaps has almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties in making them see it—my advice is 
to undertake, if you can, a little campaign of 
display advertising. 
“Display Advertising—A Promise’’—What 
Does it Assure? 


In this part of my talk, I shall confine my- 
self principally to the subject which I imagine 
was in the minds of members of the program 
committee when they asked me to address 
this body—namely, display advertising exhib- 
its of the character which The Cleveland 
Trust Company has maintained in its “front 
yard”—a triangular piece of property about 
30 feet to the side, and on Cleveland’s busiest 
street corner. This may properly be termed 
outdoor advertising. 

Possibly not more than three or four banks 
in the entire country are so fortunate as to 
have a display space on the most important 
street intersection in a city. Nevertheless, 
such exhibits—with certain modifications, it 
is true, might be displayed in a large window, 
or even in the bank lebby. It was for this 
reason that I, asked the committee for a little 
more latitude than the term “Outdoor Adver- 
ising” implies. 


Frankly, I believe that display advertising 
in the banking field holds greater possibilities 
than in any other line of business. By this, 
I mean that it can be made more interesting 
—more attractive—more unusual. It is true 
that your newspaper and direct advertising 
may be considered “bread and butter” stuff. 
But yet, while bread and butter may be very 
sustaining and absolutely necessary, it is the 
ice cream and cake that the youngster is will- 
ing to trot a mile for. In the same way, the 
public is most easily attracted by what might 
be termed the “advertising dessert”—display 
advertising. 

And what a dessert it can be made! 


Correlated with Every Human Need and 
Activity 

The bank stands unique among all lines of 
business, in that it may be correlated with 
every human need, every desire—yes, every 
emotion. Furthermore, it has a direct point 
of contact with every branch of industry— 
with every line of business. And still fur- 
ther, it is looked upon as a public institution 
in its community. Of what other business can 
all this be said? 

What a fund of rich material to draw from 
for window displays and educational exhibits, 
whether used indoors or out. What an oppor- 
tunity to get behind propaganda, civic or na- 








Capital and Surplus 
Resources, over 


tional welfare campaigns, and other similar 
movements where timeliness combines with 
public interest to make your efforts doubly 
effective. Considering the bank as a public 
institution, what is more logical than that it 
devote its display window or an exhibit space 
in its lobby to a boost for a “Home Garden- 
ing” movement, or for a “Clean-up-Paint-up’ 
Campaign, or for a “Safety First” Campaign. 

Considering the indissoluble partnership 
existing between Finance and Industry, what 
is more logical than that any bank run a 
series of exhibits featuring made in Cleve- 
land or made in Knoxville or made in New 
Orleans products. Considering the bank 
purely as such, and bearing in mind its rela- 
tionship to Home Economics, what is more 
logical than that any bank should devote 


space in its lobby or window or “front yard,”, 


if it has one, to exhibits which will further 
economy of time and money in the home? 
For instance, such as the “Economical pur- 
chase of foods,” supervised by an expert; or 
“Electricity for the Housewife,” featuring the 
various modern electrical appliances for use in 
the home; or “The Home Garden.” 

What is more logical than that the bank in 
a farming community should collaborate with 
the State Agricultural Department or with the 
manufacturer of farm machinery in the dis- 
play of exhibits that will promote efficiency in 
farming methods? 

Exhibits and displays of this character can 
be shown frankly as such, and do not need 
to be supplemented by specific bank advertis- 
ing. And particularly if they are run as a 
series of educative exhibits, and interest has 
been sufficiently aroused so that the public 
is anticipating subsequent displays, I am cer- 
tain that they become doubly effective where 
no supplementary advertising is used. In fact, 
the use of supplemental bank advertising 
would actually preclude much of the valuable 
publicity that is a direct result of displays of 
this character. 
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$2,500,000.00 
30,000,000.00 


Some Striking Cleveland Trust Exhibits 


For instance, a two weeks’ exhibit in which 
The Cleveland Trust Company co-operated 
with the Home Garden Department of the 
Cleveland Public Schools brought forth four- 
teen items in the news columns of the three 
Cleveland English dailies aggregating 62 
inches of space. Add to this, 114 inches in 
the news columns of Cleveland’s foreign lan- 
guage newspapers—and to this, a week’s 
showing in the principal movie houses 
throughout Ohio, through the medium of one 
of the illustrated current events. Then top 
it off with 27 square inches of space in pic- 
torial section of the June 21st issue of Leslie’s 
Weekly, and I believe that you will agree 
with me that I didn’t have to advertise The 
Cleveland Trust Company in that exhibit to 
make that exhibit advertise The Cleveland 
Trust Company. 

Of course, such results are not possible 
with every exhibit. If they were, I would be 
inclined to confine The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany’s entire advertising meal to “dessert.” 
But week in and out, we do get enough pub- 
licity of this sort to make it worth while to 
keep our exhibits free from specific bank ad- 
vertising. 

But besides this—the very thing that makes 
you and me crave this kind of free publicity 
affords the basic reason for the great value 
of indirect advertising that accrues from edu- 
cative displays. This value is based on the 
simple fact that it is easiest to convey an 
advertising message to a man when he /east 
realizes that he is being advertised to. 

A brief illustration of this point will also 
show how such display advertising can be 
undertaken, with a clearly defined object in 
view. 


Selling Commercial Banking Service 


One of the fundamental ideas underlying a 
series of industrial displays featured by the 
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Cleveland Trust Company was their relation 
to the development of commercial bus.ness. 
For over twenty years the Cleveland pubic 
had been consistently educated to believe that 
The Cleveland Trust Company had two prin- 
cipal commodities to sell—savings bank serv- 
ice and trust company service. Suddenly, by 
virtue of membership in The Federal Reserve 
system, we found ourselves with a new com- 
modity to market—commercial banking serv- 
ice. That condition gave rise to a serious 
question : 

How can we find a quick market for our 
newest commodity —“Commercial Banking 
Service” and stamp indelibly on the minds 
of Clevelanders that The Cleveland Trust 
Company is more than a savings bank and 
trust company? 

The problem was difficult. We were not in 
the advantageous position of the competitor 
who by affiliation adds a commercial bank 
operating under full head, long established, 
and its commodity well-known by the public. 
Further—the very nature of our newest com- 
modity—an intangible, invisible proposition— 
inhibited recourse to the strongest advertising 
and selling appeal—the visual appeal. 

Here is where our industrial exhibits lent 
themselves admirably to the marketing of our 
commercial banking service. They visualized 
the commercial idea. Just another phase of 
“making them see it.” The visual impression 
of manufacturing processes and products on 
the property and against the background of 
the building of The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany simultaneously aroused the several ideas, 
“Cleveland Trust Company” — “industrial” — 
“manufacturing” “banking,” etc., which 
tended to resolve themselves into the single 
idea, Cleveland Trust commercial banking 
service. 

Our commercial business increased with a 
remarkable degree of consistency and rapid- 
ity. Obviously, to secure large commercial 
deposits requires more than advertising and 
it is impossible to say to what extent these 
displays were contributory. However, where 
a new commodity is being marketed success- 
fully it is fair to assume that the advertising 
policy, adopted with the specific purpose of 
marketing that commodity, is a large con- 
tributing factor in its success. 


Window and “Front Yard” Displays 


But, I can almost hear you say—“Even if 
we did have a ‘front yard’ or a display win- 
dow, or space in the lobby, we touldn’t afford 
that sort of display—advertising.” If your 
bank hasn’t a “front yard,” you can’t move 
the building to make one—that’s true. If you 
haven’t a display window—build one! The 
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Cleveland Trust Company has remodeled the 
fronts of more than one of our _ sixteen 
branches to gain display space. You'll cash tn 
on it if you give time and thought to plan- 
ning your displays. There’s only one way of 
“making them see it,” and that is of putting 
your display message where they cam see it, 
and treating it in such a way that they have 
to see it. 

As for the cost—that’s the last thing to 
worry about. Displays of the character out- 
lined, cost you nothing. Manufacturers, cam- 
paign committees, public educative bureaus, 
welcome the opportunity to promote their 
own interests. Furnished with a well located 
display window or space, they are glad to 
assume the expenses incidental to the prepara- 
tion and maintenance of exhibits. 

It is obvious that manufacturers’ exhibits 
have to be handled with discretion. Empha- 
sis should be laid on the educative factor and 
not the advertising factor. Furthermore, I do 
not believe in confining the use of display 
space to customers of the bank, and that im- 
plies the use of judgment in the choice of 
displays, to avoid trouble with a customer in 
a competing line of business. Through 
broad policy you initiate new friendships, 


POSITION WANTED: BY EXPERIENCED 
TRUST COMPANY MAN 


I have had fifteen years’ experionce and as- 
sociation with two of the largest trust com- 
panies in Philadelphia; am a member of the 
Philadelphia Bar with several years of legal 
practice. In addition to a thorough know!l- 
edge of both the legal and practical sides of 
trust company business I am well posted on 
Title Insurance work, accounting methods, 
preparation of wills and trust deeds, and 
Federal as well as State income and inherit- 
ance tax matters. 

Any correspondence directed to the address 
given below will receive prompt attention. 


Care B. A. TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, 
55 Liberty St., New York City 










As a means of cultivating a cordial spirit 
i co-operation and bringing closer together 
the executives and employees of the recently 
combined First Wisconsin National Bank and 
the First Wisconsin Trust Company of Mil- 
waukee, a dinner was given at the Hotel 
Pfister which was attended by over 460 offi- 
cers and employees. It also served as an 
occasion for President Oliver C. Fuller to 
express some timely and stimulating views as 
to the mutual relationship which should exist 
between employers and employees, especially 
in bank and trust company management. His 
remarks are worthy of reproduction as being 
generally applicable to the development of a 
wholesome and loyal spirit in bank and trust 
company management. Mr. Fuller said: 

“T am delighted to have this opportunity 
of meeting face to face at one time all of 
my fellow-workers in this great institution. 
My salutation may cause some of you to 
wonder where the line is to be drawn between 
employees and managers. Let me say at once 
that I do not intend to draw any line. If 
line there must be, it will be drawn by each 
and every one for himself or herself, as the 
case may be. 

“Solomon said: ‘Seest thou a man diligent 
in his business, he shall stand before kings.’ 
The days when men must kneel in the pres- 
ence of kings have passed away, but diligence 
and integrity are as requisite today to the 
development of that high character and the 
attainment of that high position which entitle 
a man to recognition as a leader of men, as 
they were requisite in the days of King Solo- 
mon to entitle a man to stand before kings. 

“In this great free country of ours, where 
every man and woman may be king or queen 
of his or her own domain and need bow the 
knee to none except Almighty God, and bare 
the head only to the Stars and Stripes, sym- 
bol of our freedom and independence, the 
only limit to the height any man may attain 
is the limit of his own energy and ambition. 

“Let me assure you here and now that in 
the First Wisconsin National Bank—and 
whatever I say of the bank applies with equal 
force to the trust company—diligence and in- 
tegrity will be recognized and rewarded, and 
the employee who combines these qualities 
with initiative and intelligence, may class him- 
self and, in due season, will be recognized, as 
part and parcel of the management. 
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SOUND ADVICE TO BANK AND TRUST COMPANY EMPLOYEES 


“Tt is the desire, and indeed will be the duty, 
of the officers to encourage every employee 
to do his level best to advance the interest of 
the bank, and to recompense, in due time, 
every man or woman in its employ who gives 
to the bank the best that is in them, to the 
end that it may succeed and prosper. You 
may rest assured that as the bank prospers 
every one who has contributed toward that 
prosperity will prosper with it. 

“You may wonder why I speak of the suc- 
cess of a bank whose resources are Over one 
hundred million dollars, as if there might be 
any doubt of its success. Let me remind you 
that mere bigness is not the measure of suc- 
cess. The true measures of success are serv- 
ices and progress. In this rapidly growing 
country no institution, however big it may be, 
can afford to stand still. When everyone else 
is moving forward, the man who stands still 
is relatively moving backward, and so with a 
bank or any other ‘business. 

“The expansion of a banking business is 
brought about in three principal ways. By 
the natural growth and increasing wealth of 
the community in which it does business; by 
mergers or consolidations with other banks; 
and last, but not least, by offering to its cus- 
tomers such excellent service and facilities 
as to attract the attention and business of 
additional customers. In other words, by effi- 
ciency. Now efficiency alone may cover a 
multitude of sins, but, nevertheless, efficiency 
is the handmaiden of success. 

“In many lines of industry inefficiency of 
labor is the greatest problem we have to face 
in this country, but there is no earthly reason 
in a bank, however large, there should not 
exist the highest degree of efficiency and the 
very best quality of service rendered to the 
bank itself and to its customers. 

“With such an efficient staff of executive 
officers as Messrs. Kasten, Seymour, Wolf, 
Hughes, Baird, Kloes, Hays and Bogk, I have 
never doubted for one moment that the con- 
solidated bank would be a great success from 
the very start, but if I ever had entertained a 
shadow of doubt on that score, it would have 
passed away tonight at the first glance into 
the responsive eyes and animated counten- 
ances of this group of intelligent men and 
women who are to be our fellow-workers in 
this great organization, for many years to 
come, I hope. Let me assure you, one and 
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all, that the door of the president’s office will 
always be open to any employee who comes, 
either to seek or offer advice, and the man 
who comes with a helpful suggestion, be he 
officer or clerk, will be doubly welcome.” 

The dinner was presided over by W. H. 
Digman of the auditing department and was 
informal. At the speakers’ table, in addition 
to President Fuller, were Fred Vogel, Jr., 
retiring president of the First National Bank, 
and L. J. Petit, retiring president of the Wis- 
consin National Bank—the two banks which 
consolidated; Vice-Presidents Walter Kasten, 
Henry O. Seymour, Edgar J. Hughes, Henry 
Kloes, Herman F. Wolf, Robert W. Baird, 
J. M. Hays. 
Appointed Trust Officer Chemical National 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, Mr. 
Edwin Gibbs, assistant secretary of the Farm- 
ers Loan & Trust Company of New York 
was appointed trust officer of the bank. At the 
same meeting Mr. Wibur F. Crook, who for 
several years has been credit manager of the 
bank, was appointed assistant cashier. 

The Girard National Bank of Philadelphia 
reported on September 12th total resources of 
$105,426,000 and deposits of $68,999,000. 
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“Just Banking” 
“The Bank of Ten Millions” at 33 
Months. 

Under Federal and Model Clearing 
House supervision, living up to require- 
ments of both. 

Have you considered the advantage 
of a CENTRAL DEPOSITORY in 
the Geographical center of the Union ? 
TIME CONVENIENCE 
ACCESSIBILITY 
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Geo. EARLE WARREN 
Orrin R. Jupp 
ARTHUR N, HazeLTINE 
WiLtarp C. Mason 
SAMUEL M. SpEDON 





Vice-President 
Trust Officer 

Asst. Trust Officer 
Asst. Trust Officer 
Asst. Trust Officer 
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Vice-President 
Asst. Secretary 
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NEW YORK 






Member of the Federal Reserve System 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES H. KEEP 
Chairman of the Board 
Ben}. L. ALLEN 
Vice-President of the Company 
ANCELL H. BALL 
President Best & Co. 
HOWARD BAYNE 
Vice-President of the Company 
SAMUEL G. BAYNE 
President Seaboard National Bank 
A. CHESTER BEATTY 
Consulting Engineer 
UNION N. BETHELL 
President New York Telephone Co. 
FRANKLIN Q. BROWN 
Redmond & Co., Bankers 
A. E. CARLTON 
President Holly Sugar Corporation 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President Western Union Telegraph Co. 
EDWARD H. CLARK 
Manager Hearst Estate 
GEORGE CRAWFORD CLARK, JR. 
Clark, Dodge & Co., Bankers 
HAROLD BENJAMIN CLARK 
White, Weld & Co., Bankers 
EDWARD CORNELL 
Altorney at Law 
MorREAU DELANO 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers 
JAMES M. GIFFORD 
Attorney at Law 
E. H. R. GREEN 
President Texas Midland Railroad 
J. HorRACE HARDING 
Charles D. Barney & Co., Bankers 
A. BARTON HEPBURN 
Chairman, Chase National Bank 
WILLARD V. KING 
President of the Company 
ANTHONY R. KUSER 


Vice-President Public Service Corporation Yof 


New Jersey 
PuHILip LEHMAN 
Lehman Brothers, Bankers 
ALFRED E. MARLING 
Real Estate 
AuGustus G. PAINE, JR. 
President New York & Pennsylvania 
Noau C. ROGERS 
Attorney at Law 
ARTHUR SACHS 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., Bankers 
FREDERICK STRAUSS 
J.& W. Seligman & Co., Bankers 
WILLIAM A. TUCKER 
Tucker, Anthony & Co., Banker 
FREDERICK W. WHITE 


Peters, White & Company, Chemicals 


Co. 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, of the New York Bar and author of *‘ Trust Company Law” 


| LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A LEGAL 
NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


Sus- 


SCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE OFFERED FREE OF 


CHARGE. | 
LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS 


(Directors of a trust company may be 
held liable for losses resulting from their 
negligence in retaining a dishonest em- 
ployee and for failure to investigate the 
value of securities carried upon the com- 
pany’s books.) 

In 1913 the Commissioner of Banking of 
New Jersey took possession of the property 
of the insolvent Roseville Trust Company. 
After disposing of the assets, he asserted 
claims against the directors of the company 
and compromised with nine of them. He 
then brought suit against those of the direc- 
tors who did not compromise claiming that 
they were indebted to the corporation for the 
amount of losses sustained which were of two 
kinds: First: Those arising from bad debts. 
Second: Those arising from abstractions or 
wrongiul application of the company’s money 
by the treasurer. The claim to hold the di- 
rectors liable for the treasurer’s default was: 
First: That almost from the beginning they 
were advised that he was not to be trusted 
but they continued nevertheless to trust him. 
Second: That the defalcations would have 
been discovered had due care been taken to 
examine the books and accounts and to su- 
pervise his acts. The Court of Chancery of 
New Jersey finds “it, is undoubtedly true that 
the directors with one exception were men 
of business experience and perfectly honest. 
But this would not excuse them, if they with 
the best of intentions knowingly retained a 
dishonest man. Its whole working force con- 
sisted of Smith himself, a teller, a book- 
keener, a stenographer and a janitor, all 
subject to Smith’s direction. If the directors 
were going to entrust the money of the de- 
positors (over 3,000 in number in 1913) to 
the keeping of one man; that man should cer- 
tainly have been above suspicion. Now what 
did the directors know? They knew that 
Smith had loaned money in disregard of the 


by-laws; that he had failed to advise with 
Mr. Odell whom he saw daily; that he had 
failed to make the proper entries, not through 
forgetfulness or carelessness, but because he 
intended to conceal what he had done; they 
knew (for they were so informed by the 
examination of the Commissioner’s letter) 
that he had done it more than once and 
they knew too that in’ doing so he had neces- 
sarily either falsified the general ledger or 
caused it to be falsified. The falsification of 
books or the making of a false statement of 
facts is a high misdemeanor under Section 17 
of the Trust Companies’ Act. Under these 
circumstances had they given the matter real 
consideration it seems to me they would have 
come to no other conclusion than they had 
in their employ a man who was willing to 
deceive them. Now the case hold that direc- 
tors are guilty of a plain breach of duty if 
they retain in responsible position a man who 
has shown himself to be unworthy of trust. 
* * * Tt cannot be overlooked that the direc- 
tors were without banking experience. New 
to the business it was all the more incum- 
bent upon them to heed the advice of the 
officer to whom the law had committed the 
duty of supervision. I am unable, therefore, 
to agree with the argument of counsel that 
the vote of fifteen good business men to 
retain Smith is the best evidence of what it 
was reasonably prudent and expedient to 
do under the circumstances. To hold that a 
mere vote is the best. evidence of prudent 
action is practically to hold that given an 
honest board whose members possess a fair 
amount of intelligence the court is precluded 
from deciding otherwise. This is not the 
language of the cases. The directors may 
condone mere irregularities but they cannot 
condone moral obliquity without rendering 
themselves liable for the consequences.”— 
(Rosevi'le Trust Company vs. Mott, 107 At- 
lantic 462.) 
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The Security Trust Company 
of Troy, New York 


Capital and Surplus, $379,000 
Resources, $3,937,000 
FRANK F. NORTON” - a 


President 
JAMES K. P. PINE, ae - Vice-President 
JOHN DON, - - - = = Vice-President 
JAMES J. CHILD, - - = Vice-President 
HERBERT 6. IDE, - - - « Vice-President 


GEORGE L. HARE, - Secretary and Treasurer 
WM. H. JARVIS - - - - ~- Asst. Treasurer 


Efficient and Prompt Banking and 
Fiduciary Service 
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Security Trust Company |_ 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Capital and Surplus $1,000,000.00 


Our complete equipment and the 
careful personal attention of our 
officers guarantee satisfactory serv- 
ice in the handling of all Trust 
matters. Correspondence invited. 







4% Paid on Certificates of Deposit 





CONSTRUCTION OF MORTGAGE TRUST 


(/nstructions to mortgage trustee by 
Court justify, the use of insurance money 
for purposes other than those contem- 
plated by original mortgage.) 

The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany of New York recently availed itself of 
the rule of equity whereby a trustee may re- 
ceive instructions from the Court with re- 
spect to its duties thereby avoiding future 
difficulties and possible liabilities. In the 
case of the United States Mortgage & Trust 

‘company vs. New York Dock Company (177 
N } g Supplement 455) the trust company as 
trustee of a mortgage upon the property of 
the New York Dock Company asks for in- 
structions of the Court of the disposition to 
be made of the sum of $460,340.91, repre- 
senting the proceeds of fire insurance on a 
portion of the mortgaged property. 

The bonds issued and outstanding under 
the mortgage amount to $12,550,000. There 
are approximately 2,500 holders of such 
bonds, and they are scattered in various parts 
of the world, many of them being held 
abroad. On October 13, 1917, a fire destroyed 
that part of the Dock Company’s property 
known as Dow’s Stores, consisting of a grain 
elevator, with adjacent buildings which were 
used for the storage of hides; the use of 
the property as a grain elevator having be- 
come unprofitable. The property was insured 
against fire and the trust: company received 
the money above mentioned on account of 
fire insurance. The property owned by the 
Dock Company and covered by the mortgage 
comprising warehouses, piers >—— 


Company has the right to use the insurance 
money toward contemplated improvements 
of the company. In addition to the new 
piers contemplated and now under construc- 
tion on the site of the burned property, the 
Dock Company has since the time of the fire 
expended large amounts on other new piers 
and improvements to old piers. In order that 
the interests of the stockholders might be 
protected and the instructions of the Court 
had after hearing all sides of the matter, the 
trustee contended that the insurance money 
should be held and treated as a sinking fund. 
The Dock Company answered this claim by 
stating that the income from the money held 
by a sinking fund would be very small as 
compared to the income to be derived if it 
were applied to the improvements. 

The Court holds that, considering the fact 
that the mortgage covers a large number of 
properties, the words in the mortgage “re- 
placing property damaged or _ destroyed” 
should not be narrowly construed and con- 
cludes that the Dock Company has the right 
to use the insurance money received in the 
erection of a pier on the elevator site. 


DUTY OF TRUSTEE 


(Determination in bad faith by an indi- 
vidual trustee is set aside.) 

Individual animosities, that often result in 
wrongful management of a trust estate and 
that can so readily be avoided by 
ment of a trust company, are 
light in a recent opinion of 


appoint- 
brought to 
the Supreme 





and manufacturing buildings. 
The grain elevator which was 
destroyed was no longer prof- 
itable to operate. 

The Court says that the 
question is whether under the 
terms of the mortgage the Dock 
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time usually required to 
open coin tubes for filling. 


“STEEL STRONG” TUBULAR COIN WRAPPERS 


Send for free samples and address of nearest dealer. 


The C. L, DOWNEY CO., 120-122 E. Eighth St., Cincinnati, O, 
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Pins that prove a point 


Hanging in our directors’ room is a huge map of 
the United States, studded from Maine to Califor- 
nia with beaded pins of many colors, each pin 
indicative of the number of subscribers to our 
tax Services within a given area. Many thou- 
sands of subscribers to these Services are thus 


represented by a few pins. 


Among them are prac- 


tically all of the nation’s foremost bankers, law- 
yers, and accountants, and a large percentage of 
its leading mercantile and manufacturing corpora- 
tions. The pins prove the dominant and undis 
puted position of our tax Services—the recognized 
authorities on the administration of taxation in 


the United States. 


THe Corporation 


Trust Company 


Watt STREET 


NRew York 


corpor 


ATION 


TRUST 


COMPANY 


Court of Michigan —(Chambers vs. Cham- 
bers, 173 N. W. 367.) 

John Chambers, Patrick Chambers and 
Michael Chambers, all now deceased, were 
brothers and formerly lived at St. Ignace, 
where they were partners in business. John 
Chambers made a will naming his brothers, 
Patrick and Michael as his executors 
Michael Chambers attempted by a so-called 
“determination” to deprive the nephew and 
niece of his deceased brother of all interest 
in excess of $1 in the estate of Patrick Cham- 
bers. The “determination” stated that where- 
as by the will of his brother he was to make 
a determination of what property he received 
from his brother and turn the same over to 
children of his brother and whereas an ac- 
count showed that the estate was indebted 
to him and his brother as co-executors for 
overpayments to the widow, and children of 
John in the sum of over $5,000 “my deter- 
mination” is that the amount of property or 
its equivalent received by my brother Patrick 
from the estate of John Chambers, was the 
sum of one dollar, and that this is the 
amount that I determine be turned over to 
the said children of John Chambers, William 
Chambers, and Vivian Chambers.” It appears 
that these children had previously caused 


ATE 
es 


their uncle to account and at the time of the 
attempted “determination” the value of the 
property in question had been found by the 
probate court to be considerable in amount. 
The Supreme Court finds that the “determina- 
tion” was not made with a view to the real 
duty of a trustee to render judgment with- 
out prejudice and without profit to himself. 
The Court says: “It is elementary doctrine 
that a trustee having accepted a trust is 
bound to execute it faithfully, and a court 
of equity has power to enforce its execution 
in behalf of the cestui que trust. * * * The 
trustee is called upon to exercise a proper 
and honest judgment, considering the nature 
and object of the trust. The trustee must 
act for the beneficiaries and not for himself 
in antagonism of the interests of the benefi- 
ciaries.” The Court finds that the “deter- 
mination” was not made in good faith—that 
good faith, which the trustee was bound to 
exercise—but was an arbitrary and unjust 
attempt to divert the property. 

The Chatham & Phenix National Bank 
of New York reports on Sept. 12th total re- 
sources $160,746,915: deposits $124,043,214: 
capital $7,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $6,951.752. 
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THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $6,000,000.00 


The highly developed facilities of this bank, resulting from 116 years of careful 
and conservative management, together with prompt, efficient and courteous service, 
are offered as the basis for a satisfactory business connection. 


Inquiries from Trust Companies, Banks, Bankers and Savings Banks are cordially 


invited. 





Among the latest announcements of the ap- 
pointment of trust companies of New York 
City as transfer agents and registrars are the 
following: 

The Equitable Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the Hughes Petro- 
leum Company, the Amalgamated Petroleum 
Corporation, the Indian Packing Corporation, 
the Boone County Coal Corporation and regis- 
trar of the American Ship and Commerce 
Corporation. 

The Guaranty Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the stock of the 
U. R. S. Candy Stores, Inc.; of the voting 
trust certificates of stock of Coca-Cola Co.; 
of the preferred and common stock and com- 
mon voting trust certificates of Austin Nich- 
ols & Company; of the capital stock of the 
Amalgamated Petroleum Corporation; of the 
American Ship and Commerce Corporation ; 
of the capital stock of the Woodburn Oil 
Corporation and registrar of the second pre- 
ferred stock and common stock of the Congo- 
leum Company, Inc., and registrar of the com- 
mon stock of the Madison Tire and Rubber 
Company. 

The Mercantile Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent for the preferred 
and common stock of the Phillips-Jones Cor- 
poration. 

The Bankers Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for both preferred and 
common stock of Oklahoma Producing and 
Refining Corporation; for the 8 per cent. 
cumulative sinking fund first preferred stock 
of the Amalgamated Sugar Company and for 
preferred and Class B stock of the Durham 
Hosiery Mills. 

The Columbia Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed registrar for common stock of the 
California Products Company of New Jersey; 
registrar of the 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 


APPOINTMENT OF TRUST COMPANIES AS TRANSFER AGENTS 
AND REGISTRARS 








ferred stock and common stock of the Phil- 
lips-Jones Corporation and transfer agent of 
the common stock of the Madison Tire and 
Rubber Company and of common, first and 
second preferred stock of New York Canners, 
Inc. 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
has been appointed registrar of the 8 per cent. 
cumulative sinking fund preferred stock of 
the West India. Sugar Finance Corporation. 

The Metropolitan Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar for preferred and common 
stock of the Fastfeed Drill & Tool Corpora- 
tion, and trustee under a note issue of the 
same concern. 

The Corporation Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent for stock of the 
California Products Company. 

The Franklin Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent of the first preferred, 
second preferred and common stock of the 
Stevens Fuel Company, Inc., and also of the 
capital stock of the Rockaway Rolling Mills 
Corporation and transfer agent for the 8 per 
cent. cumulative sinking fund preferred stock 
of the West India Sugar Finance Corpora- 
tion and the common stock of the Columbia 
Graphophone Manufacturing Company. 

Coal and Iron National Bank has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent of the Middle States 
Oil Corporation. 

The American Exchange National Bank has 
been appointed transfer agent for the Old 
Securities Company. 

The Liberty National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar of the preferred and com- 
mon stock of the Penn Public Service Cor- 
poration of Pennsylvania; registrar for the 
preferred and common stock of the Tacony 
Steel Company; for the Norwalk Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, registrar for preferred and 
common stock of Benedict Stone Corporation, 
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** Your Personal Bank’’ 


To Banks and 
Bankers 


If any of your clients need 
the services of a Trust Com- 
pany in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you refer 
them to us. 


In addition to a complete and 
well equipped organization, 
our morethan 35 years’ experi- 
ence in investment banking, 
we believe, specially qualifies 
us to administer estates, man- 
age trust funds, give advice 
about financial problems, or 
render any of the many serv- 
ices that may be asked of a 
trust company. 


You can feel sure when you 
send your clients to us that 
their interests and yours will 
be thoroughly looked after 
and protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 




















J. Howard Ardrey Herbert P. Howell 
Joseph A. Broderick Louis A. Keidel 
Guy Emerson 









Harry P. Barrand William F. Hofmayer 
Louis P. Christenson John J. Keenan 
Emanuel C. Gersten Edward W. McDonald 
Gaston L. Ghegan Archibald F. Maxwell 
Elmore F. Higgins 


James S. Alexander 
William A. Day 
Henry W. de Forest 
Forrest F. Dryden 


Capital, 





Effect of Government Operation on 
Railroads 


The Liberty National Bank of New York, 
in the current number of its house organ, 
“The Liberty Torch,” presents a graphic por- 
trayel of the adverse effect of Government 
operation of the railroads upon the individual 
systems. The survey contains classifications 
of the roads which did not earn operating ex- 
penses, those which barely earned such ex- 
penses and those which earned either part of 
the entire amounts to cover Government 
rental. The conclusion of the bank is that 
railroads should be returned to private owner- 
ship as speedily as possible with G>vernment 
guarantee to cover period of readjustment. 


Joins Bankers Trust Company Staff 


Lieutenant Colonel Hugh McGee, son of 
former Judge John McGee of Minneapolis, 
has resigned his commission in the regular 
army to enter the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York City. Colonel McGee in 1904, 
served as a cavalry officer in Pershing’s Moro 
campaigns and was twice wounded. During 
the world war he served as chief of staff of 
the 77th division. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


President: JAMES S$. ALEXANDER 
Vice-Presidents 


Cashier: Richard W. Saunders 
Assistant Cashiers 


Directors 
Charles E. Dunlap 
Herbert P. Howell 
Andrew W. 


National Bank of Commerce in New York 
Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 


David H.G. Penny Faris R. Russell 
John E. Rovensky Stevenson E. Ward 
Roger H. Williams 


Franz Meyer Edward H. Rawls 
Don L. Moore Everett E. Risley 
Alfred J. Oxenham Henry W. Schrader 
Roy H. Passmore Edward A. Schroeder 
Henry C. Stevens 


Charles H. Russell 
Valentine P. Snyder 
Mellon Harry B. Thayer 
Thomas Williams 


Distinguished Service Medal for Henry P. 
Davison 

In recognition of his patriotic and unselfish 
services to the Government and as Chairman 
of the War Council, American Red Cross, the 
Secretary of War, in behalf of President Wil- 
son, has bestowed upon, Henry P. Davison of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, a Distinguished 
Service medal. It was mainly due to Mr. 
Davison’s exceptional executive powers and 
tact that the American Red Cross attained 
such perfection as an organization and was 
enabled to render such prompt relief to our 
and Allied armies, as well as to the inhabi- 
tants of devastated countries in Europe. 





The Citizens National Bank of New York 
reported on September 12th combined re- 
sources of $67,757,770; deposits, $47,978,000; 
capital, $2,550,000; surplus, $2,450,000, and un- 
divided profits, $993,000. 


Irving National Bank of New York reports 
September 12th total resources, $181,257,000; 


deposits, $152,874,000; capital, $6,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $7,845,000. 


The National Park Bank of New York re- 
ported September 12th resources of $270,013,- 


000; deposits, $195,150,000; capital, $5,000,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $20,978,000. 
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Che Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
S7 BROADWAY 
CAPITAL, $10,000,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $20,479,000 
DEPOSITS (Sept. 12, 1919), $405,569,000 


OFFICERS 


A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman of the Advisory Board 
ALBERT H. WiGcIn, Chairman of the Board of Directors 


EUGENE V. R. THAYER, President 
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SAMUEL H. MILLER, Vice-President 
EDWARD R. TINKER, Vice-President 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP, Vice-President 
GERHARD M. DAHL, Vice-President 
REEVE SCHLEY, Vice-President 
ALFRED C. ANDREwS, Cashier 
CHARLES C. SLapeE, Asst. Cashier 
EpwIwn A. LEE, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM E. Purpy, Asst. Cashier 


CHARLES D. Situ, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM P. HO ty, Asst. Cashier 
GEORGE H. Say or, Asst. Cashier 
M. HappDEN HoweELt, Asst. Cashier 
S. FRED TELLEEN, Asst. Cashier 
ROBERT I. Barr, Asst. Cashier 
SEWALL S. SuHaw, Asst. Cashier 
LEON H. JouNston, Asst. Cashier 
Otis Everett, Asst. Cashier 


GEORGE E, SCHOEPPS, Asst. Cashier 


HENRY W. CANNON 
A. BARTON HEPBURN 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
JouN J. MITCHELL 
Guy E, Tripp 


JaMEs N. HILt 
FRANK A. SAYLES 


SAMUEL H. MILLER 


DANIEL C, JACKLING 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


DIRECTORS 


EpWARD R. TINKER 
HENRY B. ENDICOTT 
Epwarp T. NICHOLS 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 

FREDERICK H,. EcKER 


EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
GERHARD M. DAHL 
ANDREW FLETCHER 


We receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms and shall be pleased to 
meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 








When Your Clients Come to 


Los Angeles 


give them letters of introduction 


to “The Bank for Everybody.” 


—a large, departmental bank: savings, 
commercial, trust. 


—a completely equipped Trust Depart- 
ment, authorized to act in every fidu- 
ciary capacity. 


—the ONLY Armor Plate Safe Deposit 
Vaults in Southern California. 


We shall be glad to extend every 
possible courtesy to your friends 
and patrons. 


GS ANGELES TRUST 
D SAVINGS BANK 


“The Bank for Everybody” 
Capital $1,500,000 — Surplus $1,675,000 
SIXTH AND SPRING STREETS 


Security Service 
on the 


Pacific Coast 


The Security Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles, together with its asso- 
ciate, the Security National Bank, 
offer those desiring banking facilities 
in the Southwest the most complete 
and varied service obtainable. 

Our large and well equipped organ- 
ization makes it possible to render 
every desired service, either financial or 


fiduciary, with efficiency and dispatch. 


GURITYtTrRcst 
No te 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


The Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Reseurces Over $57,060,000.00 
LOS ANGELES 
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Long experience has given us 
the qualifications essential to a 
banking institution seeking to 
serve out of town banks and 


bankers 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


of the City of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


Total Deposits (September 12, 1919). .... $230,000,000 








New Jersey Trust Companies Prosperous 
Resources of the 120 trust companies of 
New Jersey aggregate $503,671,732 with de- 
posits of $415,267,932, the latter figure repre- 
senting an increase of $5,753,860 since May 
12th to June 30th. Nearly two-thirds of the 
combined resources of the trust companies, 
State banks and savings banks of New Jersey, 
amounting to $773,900,819, are held by the 
trust companies which have surplus funds of 
$18,689,100 and undivided profits $9,633,211. 

At the close of June, 1919, trust companies 
of New Jersey held Liberty bonds aggregat- 
ing $49,716,736; certificates of indebtedness, 
$24,432,590; Thrift and War Savings Stamps, 
$48,446. 

Henry C. Stevens, assistant cashier of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
and George D. Curtis, of its foreign depart- 
ment, have sailed to spend several months 
studying financial and economic conditions in 
Central Europe. 

At a regular meeting of directors of the 
Columbia Trust Company of New York, 
Thomas A. Buckner, vice-president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, was 
elected a director. 


Favors Wheat Subsidy for Farmers 

Mr. Charles A. Hinsch, president of the 
Fifth-Third National Bank of Cincinnati and 
wartime president of the American Bankers’ 
Association suggests the adoption of a Gov- 
ernment wheat subsidy as a means of alleviat- 
ing the present high cost of living situation 
and likewise to keep faith with the farmer 
in connection with the guaranteed wheat 
price. Mr. Hinsch states that the billion dol- 
lar appropriation granted to the United States 
Grain Corporation and the legal authority 
now vested in that corporation would be suffi- 
cient to carry out this plan. 


The Securities Department of the Mechan- 
ics & Metals National Bank of New York 
handles upward of $150,000,000 subscriptions 
for the various Liberty Loans. 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
announces that a majority of the Western 
Indiana Railroad Company 1-year 6 per cent. 
collateral gold notes, dated September 1, 1917, 
have been deposited with it as depositary un- 
der the plan for extension for one year at 7 
per cent. 
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OFFICERS 


CHELLIS A. AUSTIN 
President 
CHARLES D. MAKEPEACE 
Vice-President 

_ H. D. CAMPBELL 
Vice-President and Secretary 
PETER S. DURYEE 
Vice-President 
J. C. TRAPHAGEN 
Treasurer 
Joun A. BuRNS 

Trust Officer 
CORNELIUS J. MURRAY 
Assistant Treasurer 
JaMES M. WADE 
Assistant Treasurer 
F. R. PARKIN 
Assistant Secretary 
Joun J. TEAL 
Assistant Secretary 
HENRY R. JOHNSTON 
Assistant to the President 


DIRECTORS 

CHELLIS A. AUSTIN 

President of the Company 
ELLIOTT AVERETT 

Vice-President United Cigar Stores Co. 
EARL D. BABST 

Pres. Am. Sugar Refining Co. 
EDWARD J. BARBER 


President Barber Steamship Lines, Inc, 


HENRY 8. BOWERS 

Goldman Sachs & Co. 
HARRY BRONNER 

Pres. Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. 
FRANK N. B. CLOSE 

Vice-Pres. Bankers Trust Co. 
J. 8. COFFIN 

Chairman Franklin Ry. Supply Co., Inc. 
DELOS W. COOKE 


President Western Electric Co. 
FREDERICK F. FITZPATRICK 

President The Railway Steel Spring Co. 
WILLIAM GIBLIN 

President Mercantile Safe Deposit Co. 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 

President The Liberty National Bank 
THOMAS HILDT 

Vice-Pres. Bankers Trust Co. 
A. R. HORR 

Vice-Pres. Equitable Life Assurance 


Soc. 
HERBERT P. HOWELL 
Vice-Pres. National Bank of Commerce 
N. D. JAY 
Morgan, Harjes & Co., Paris 
ELGOOD C. LUFKIN 
President The Texas Co. 
JOHN McHUGH 
—_— Mechanics & Metals National 
an 
THEODORE F. MERSELES 
Vice-Pres. and General Mgr., National 
Cloak & Suit Co. 
ALBERT G. MILBANK 
Masten & Nichols, Lawyers 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President Chase National Bank 
SHERBURNE PRESCOTT 
Vice-Pres. Anglo-Am. Cotton Products 


Corp. 
JOHN J. RASKOB 
Vice-Pres. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 


& Co. 
JACKSON E. REYNOLDS 
Vice-Pres. First National Bank 
CHARLES 8. SARGENT, Jr. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Bankers 
EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
President Chase Nationa] Bank 
EDWARD R. TINKER 
Vice-Pres. Chase National Bank 
F. T. WALKER 
Agent Royal Bank of Canada 


A Suggestion 


[F you are looking for a satis- 

factory banking connection in 
New York, will you not write us? 

When you wish information about 
conditions here, may we not offer you 
our services ? 

As a client of this bank, your calls 
upon us for service in the New York 
field cannot be too exacting. 


We know what careful handling your 
business should have. 


MERCANTILE 
TRUST 


COMPANY 


MERCANTILE 


Trust Company 
115 Broadway New York 
Member of Federal Reserve System 


(Formerly Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company) 








TRUST COMPANIES 


HE IRVING method of tracing ship- 
ments, notifying the consignees of 
arrivals and presenting drafts by per- 
sonal messenger every business day in 
every corner of Manhattan insures your 
customer a prompt credit to his account 


or a swift report on how the matter 


stands. 


Operating speed isa vital ele- 


ment in the Irving’s specialized service. 


IRVING 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Official Promotions at Manufacturers 
Trust Co. of Brocklyn 


President Nathan S. Jonas of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company of Brooklyn an- 
nounces a number of promotions and changes 
in the list of its officers. James H. Conroy, 
who has been secretary of the company since 
its organization, has been promoted to the 
position of vice-president, in charge of the 
institution in the absence of the president. 
William L. Schneider, for many years assis- 
tant secretary, has been made _ secretary. 
Henry C. Von Elm has been promoted from 
assistant secretary to vice-president, in charge 
of the office at 8th avenue and 34th street, 
Manhattan. Reuben W. Shelter has been pro- 
moted from assistant secretary to vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of the office at Broadway and 
Berry street, Brooklyn. Frederick W. Bruch- 
hauser has been promoted from assistant sec- 
retary to vice-president and Peter J. Keenan 
has been made an assistant secretary. 


These executive staff promotions and addi- 
tions were recommended by President Jonas 
in view of the exceptional increase in the 
business of the company, with deposits prac- 
tically doubled in a little over one year and 
total resources of which are now over $45,- 
000,000. The official statement of the com- 





pany as of last June shows capital stock of 
$1,000,000, surplus and undivided profits of 
$844,411. The Manufacturers Trust Company 
made a splendid record of subscriptions in 
connection with all the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns. 





Secretary Savings Bank Section A. B. A. 

Leo Day Woodworth has been appointed 
secretary of the Savings Bank Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, succeeding 
Milton Harrison, who recently resigned after 
five years of very efficient service for the 
Section. For the past two years Mr. Wood- 
worth has been secretary of the Advisory 
Council of Real Estate Interests of New York. 

The Philadelphia National Bank reported 
on September 12th total resources of $205,375,- 
381; deposits, $120,412,000; capital, $3,000,000 ; 
surplus and net profits, $8,273,555. 

The Girard National Bank of Philadelphia 
reported on Septembtr 12th combined re- 
sources of $105,426,000; deposits, $68,999,000; 
capital, $2,000,000; surplus and net profits, 
$6,657,000. 

The Chemical National Bank of New York 
reported September 12th total resources, $130,- 
892,000; deposits, $86,678,000; capital, surplus 
and earned profits of $13,059,000. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


New York City 


Labor and Economic Problems the 
Dominant Factor 


It is significant that well-informed bankers 
and the men who direct important finan- 
cial interests possess an abiding faith in the 
good sense and mental poise of the mass of 
American people as the ultimate and correc- 
tive factors in working toward a sane solu- 
tion of current economic and social ailments. 
These men have a keener insight and knowl- 
edge of actual conditions, outside of their 
particular banking and financial spheres, than 
they are generally credited with. In the main 
they are men, intensely human. They have a 
sympathetic regard for the proper claims of 
labor and an earnest desire to establish co- 
operation and the policy of give and take as 
the really effective remedies for the past-war 
problems which are now fairly upon us, fol- 
lowing the spurt of trade and industrial ac- 
tivity, which occasioned such optimistic senti- 
ment up to within the past month or two. 

The strike of Boston policemen with its 
menacing riots, the threatening attitude of 
steel workers and the epidemic of labor un- 
rest doubtless loom up larger in the horoscope 
of stock market, judgment than any other do- 
mestic or foreign factor. Even the question 
of immediate disposal or of “reservations” in 
the Peace Treaty and Covenant of Nations 
document, is secondary in influencing stock 
market activity. There is much chafing in 
banking as well as business orders because 
of the serious delay in launching a concrete 
comprehensive plan for granting foreign cred- 
its, in the face of further depreciation of for- 
eign exchanges, the market decline in July 
and August exports and the increasing vol- 
ume of cancellation of foreign orders, chiefly 
because of adverse exchange penalties. On 
the other hand the industrial and business 
situation, in many lines at home continues 
most encouraging, despite the comparatively 
slight effect of the campaign against high 
prices of foodstuffs and commodities. The 
steel trade is running 85 to 100 per cent. ca- 
pacity with the daily average production at 
the time 10,000 tons greater than in July, un- 
filled orders exceeding most sanguine esti- 
mates. Bank clearings range at record totals, 
with building activity calling for wunprece- 
dented expenditure. In certain lines of in- 
dustry and trade, however, the situation is 
less encouraging, owing either to scarcity of 
raw material, transportation d‘fvulties or 
shortage of labor. The wheat cron is off 
300,000,000 bushels from earlier yield predic- 
tions, while the cotton crop has also suffered 


from serious deterioration and from arbitrary 
reduction of acreage. The railroad situation 
continues shrouded in gloom, because of the 
growing deficits under Government control, 
although there is little doubt that Congress 
will provide some plan for returning the prop- 
erties to private ownership, as indicated by 
the Cummins bill in the Senate. Conditions 
confronting public utility and traction cor- 
porations, notably in New York and Massa- 
chusetts likewise call for immediate remedial 
action to avoid disaster and bankruptcy. 


Stock Market Activities and Investments 


The New York stock market reflects a 
more pronounced feeling of uncertainty than 
at any time since the signing of the armistice. 
The visible indications are net declines at- 
tended by more or less erratic price move- 
ments and curtailment in the volume of specu- 
lation. Transactions on ’Change have been 
chiefly centered on speculative industrial, oil, 
motor and equipment shares, the greatest 
price fluctuations occurring in connection with 
the Boston policemen’s strike and riots and 
the prospect of a general tie-up of the steel 
industry. Conjecture on the other hand is 
rife as to the outcome of the big conference 
between representatives of capital and labor 
at Washington, beginning October 6th, called 
by President Wilson. Railroad shares have 
been practically neglected, the fluctuation in 
price ranges being caused mainly by- indus- 
trial strikes. As compared with the average 
high range of fifty industrial and rail stocks 
on July 17, of 93.56, the average high on 
September 12th was 88.15, a loss of nearly 
5% points and a loss of over 8 points as com- 
pared with the record low range for the first 
two weeks in September of 85.84 on Septem- 
ber 11th. The bond market also appears to 
be passing through a trying period, secur'ng 
new low prices, especially for railroad list- 
ings, reaching a point where many issues of 
10 to 20 years’ maturity yield on a_ stock 
basis about 6 per cent., a condition which 1s 
bound to attract buying if general price and 
labor conditions become more reassuring. 
Transactions on the Stock Exchange for 
August totaled 24,136,692 shares, a decreas¢ 
of 10,034,199 shares as compared with the 
previous month. 


The Bankers’ Trust Company, the Central 
Union Trust Company, the Chase Securities 
Corporation, Hayden, Stone & Company and 
J. & W. Seligman & Co, have purchased 
$18,000,000 Brooklyn Rapid Transit 6 per 
cent. two-year receiver's certificates, dated 
August 1, 1919 and due August 1, 1921. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 
CARTE AL, Bienes SUPPLIES. oo. occ cvccee cess. 


$11,000,000 


Oem FS 
Forty-one branches in New York City 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 








TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 





Money Outlook and New York Banking 
Position 

Reflecting the reduced volume of stock 
trading and also probably due to the influence 
of the warnings of the Federal Reserve Board 
against employing banking funds too liberally 
in support of speculative loans, the call money 
market has not repeated its spectacular per- 
formances of July and early August with 
rates more firmly maintained at from 5 to 7 
per cent. The fact that current labor and 
price uncertainties have induced a greater 
degree of conservatism is further emphasized 
by a firm money market, despite the fact that 
Clearing House institutions reported, for the 
second time this year, a deficit in reserves, 
due to withdrawal of funds by interior insti- 
tutions and calls of the Treasury on deposi- 
tory banks and trust companies. The reserve 
deficit shown in the Clearing House state- 
ment is not a matter of concern, however, 
denoting merely a temporary deficit in reserve 
to be maintained at the Federal Reserve bank 
by member institutions which reported nearly 
$100,000,000 cash in their own vaults on the 
very day the combined reserves indicated a 
deficit. 

The banking and trust company position 
in New York is gaining additional strength 
with reduction of loan totals and decline of 
rediscounts at the Federal Reserve bank. 
Bankers are breathing more easily in view of 
the declining expenditures of the Treasury 
department, the discontinuance for the time 
being, at least, of semi-monthly offerings of 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness and sub- 
stituting 4% per cent. tax certificates, matur- 
ing six and twelve months from September 
15. Notwithstanding an increase of $169,783,- 
000 in net demand deposits shown in the 
Clearing House statement for the week end- 
ing September 13th, the surplus reserves in- 
creased $13,600,000 to a total of $45.600,000, 
the largest since August 16th. With the 


marked improvement in Treasury finances it 
is reasonable to expect a more rapid process 
of deflation of banking credits. 


Loans and 


investments of the Clearing House banks and 


trust companies aggregated on September 
13th, $5,085,678,000 as compared with $5,114,- 
362,000 June 7th and $4,516,374,000 a year ago. 
Demand deposits total $4,257,000,000 as com- 
pared with $3,721,280,000, while reserve in 
Federal Reserve bank totals $588,055,000 as 
against $499,398,000 a year ago. Sixty day 
loans have ruled steadily at 6 per cent., with 
commercial paper at 54% to 5% per cent. in 
moderate volume. The Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York reported on September 12th 
total bills on hand amounting to $782,000,000, 
a decrease of over. $14,000,000 for the week 
with gold reserve of $592,478,000 as compared 
with $527,446,000 August 29th. 


Convenient Record for Liberty Bond Owners 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has devised and prepared for distribu- 
tion among patrons and friends a very serv- 
iceable Safe Deposit Record folder for the use 
of those who hold Liberty bonds. The folder 
shows the various tax exemption privileges 
which appertain to the various issues; official 
names of original and converted issues; dates, 
interest and maturity information with space 
for memorandum of purchases and _ sales. 
Readers of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine wish- 
ing to secure copies of the folder may obtain 
same by writing to the Equitable Trust Co. 

The National City Company, Harris Forbes 
& Company, E. H. Rollins & Sons and Red- 
mond & Company have bought and are offer- 
ing for sale $5,570,000 City and County of 
San Francisco (Cal.) Gold 4% per cent. Wa- 
ter bonds, due serially July 1, 1924 to 1951, 
inclusively, at prices yielding approximately 
4.80 per cent. on the investment. The bonds 
are legal investments for savings banks and 
trustees in New York, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, California and other States. 

L. S. Wyler, Walter M. Van Deusen and 
Wm. B. Mitchell have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Mercantile Bank of the Americas. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


“ SEABOARD 


National Bank of the City of New York 








cordially and earnestly solicits accounts, active or dormant, from trust companies throughout the 
United States. Interest allowed. Its solicitation is based upon conservatism, service in all banking 
lines, excellent facilities, and the fact that its officers give their personal attention to all accounts. 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS (E4RNED,) $3,950,000 


DEPOSITS, $65,000,000 


8. G. BAYNE, President } W. K. CLEVERLEY, Vice-President O. M. JEFFERDS, Asst. Cashier 


C. C. THOMPSON, Vice-President L. N. DEVAUSNEY, Vice-President 
C. H. MARFIELD, Cashier 


B. L. GILL, Vice-President 
B. I. DADSON, Asst. Cashier 
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“Scandinavian Trust Company Consolidated © 


With Liberty National Bank 
of New York 

The Scandinavian Trust Company of New 
York, which began business in 1917, and dur- 
ing barely two years succeeded in acquiring 
nearly $27,000,000 deposits and had combined 
capital, surplus and profits of $2,930,000, was 
consolidated on August 28th, with the Lib- 
erty National Bank. As a result of this 
operation the Liberty National Bank increases 
its deposits to approximately $103,000,000, the 
September 12th statement showing resources 
of $124,048,000. On October 11th a special 
meeting of the stockholders of the Liberty 
National Bank will be held to act upon the 
proposed increase of the bank’s capital, from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000. It is understood that 
the shareholders of the trust company receive 
stock in the consolidation, share for share. 
The capital increase of the Liberty National 
will be provided through offer of 20,000 shares 
of new stock to shareholders on the basis of 
10,000 shares at $100 a share and 10,000 shares 
at $385 a share. 

Despite its comparatively brief career the 
Scandinavian Trust Company had made an 
exceptional record of growth. It was organ- 
ized to transact general trust company busi- 
ness, but with special facilities to cultivate 
and develop trade and financial relations be- 
tween the United States and Scandinavian 
countries. In acquiring the Scandinavian 
Trust Company the Liberty National Bank 
had particularly in mind the valuable connec- 
tions and specialized facilities for trade with 
Scandinavian and North European countries, 
possessed by the trust company which had also 
been successful in extending its activities in 
the general foreign banking field. During 
1918 the trust company earned $400,000, equal 
to 40 per cent. on its capital. 

Mr. Alexander V. Ostrom, president of the 
Scandinavian Trust Company and Vice-Presi- 
dent Benjamin E. Smythe become vice-presi- 
dents of the Liberty National Bank. The 


Cc. C. FISHER, Asst. Cashier 
J. D. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 
J. E. ORR, Asst. Cashier 


other officers and the entire staff of the trust 
company will also be taken over by the Lib- 
erty National Bank. The banking quarters 
of the trust company at 56 Broadway will 
be closed and the business of the combined 
institutions conducted from the banking 
offices of the Liberty National in the Equit- 
able Building at 120 Broadway, where checks 
drawn on the Scandinavian Trust Company 
will be honored. 

‘Lhe Liberty National Bank will be enabled 
through the consolidation to materially in- 
crease its capacity for service to clients im 
both the domestic and foreign field. The 
bank dates its organization since 181; its 
roster of presidents during the intervening 
period including Henry P. Tinker, Henry P. 
Davison, Edmund C. Converse, Seward Pros- 
ser, Thomas Cochran and the present incum- 
bent, Harvey D. Gibson, who has rendered 
such distinguished services as Commissioner 
to Europe of the American Red Cross. 





C. F. Pritchard Joins National Bank of 
Commerce in New York 


Clarence F. Pritchard, manager of the 
Office Bureau of the Government Loan Or- 
ganization for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York has resigned to become director 
of employment of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. Mr. Pritchard, who 


‘ was formerly with the Pritchard Publishing 


Company, took charge of the Office Bureau 
in July, 1917, shortly before the beginning of 
the Second Liberty Loan campaign. He had 
charge of the employment of workers in the 
last four loan drives and in addition had 
charge of the accounting division of the or- 
ganization’s Publicity Department. 

When the Federal Reserve bank took over 
the War Savings Committee for this district 
last January ist, Mr. Pritchard was appointed 
manager of the newly created School Bureau. 
He was the originator of the “Penny School 
Savings Book” thrift plan. 









TRUST COMPANIES 


Custody of Securities 


in New York 


()" correspondents can insure convenience 
and economy in the handling of securities 
in New York City by depositing them for 
safe-keeping with our Securities Department. 
The banking departments of various States accept 
our receipt in lieu of the actual securities. The 
services we render under such an arrangement 
include: 


—the collection of coupons and interest with- 
out delay, thereby avoiding loss of interest; 


—the prompt collection of the principal of 
maturing securities; 


—the preparation of income tax certificates; 
—prompt action in effecting the transfer, sale, 


delivery or receipt of securities. 


Our booklet, ‘““The Safe-Keeping of Securities,” 
describing this service in detail, will be sent on 
request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Brussels 


Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 
Resources more than $800,000,000 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Stood The 
Test of Time 


During the past century this bank has unwaveringly 
met every responsibility entrusted to it, ani is 
now seeking new business on its record. 


Capital paidin = - 
Capital earned - 
Surplus earned 
Deposits - - 
Resources 


- $ 300,000 

2,700,000 
10,000,000 
- 86,000,000 


130,000,000 


Whe 
Chemical National Bank 
of New York 


(ESTABLISHED 1824) 





Irwin G. Jennings Enters New Field 

Irwin G. Jennings, assistant secretary of 
the Metropolitan Trust Company of New 
York for the last three years, whose recent 
article in Trust Companies Magazine de- 
scribing a constructive program for the trust 
companies of the United States has called 
forth wide and favorable comment, has re- 
signed from the trust company to become 
business director of the Glass Containers As- 
sociation of America. This association was 
recently organized by prominent manufactur- 
ers of glass and allied lines throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

The selection of Mr. Jennings to this im- 
portant post is the result of his ability as an 
organizer and his broad business experience. 
He served as judge and later as United States 
Commissioner in Ohio, then as special milk 
investigator in New York City for the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, as an officer and di- 
rector of one of the largest milk companies 
in the country, finally as an officer of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company. Mr. Jennings 
is a member of the board of trustees, Trust 
Company Forum, New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. He was re- 
cently awarded the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy by Columbia University. 
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Reorganization of t he Coca-Cola Company 


The Trust Company of Georgia announces 
that the following have been elected direc- 
tors of The Coca-Cola Company: W. C. Brad- 
ley, president, Eagle & Pheenix Mills, Colum- 
bus, Ga.; C. H. Candler, president, The Coca- 
Cola Company; S. C. Dobbs, vice-president, 
The Coca-Cola Company; Harold Hirsch, at- 
torney; Louis K. Liggett, president, United 
Drug Company; W. E. McCaw, general mana- 
ger, The Proctor & Gamble Company; J. H. 
Nunnally, president, Nunnally Company 
(candy manufacturers), Atlanta, Ga.; E. W. 
Stetson, vice-president, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York; E. V. R. Thayer, presi- 
dent, Chase National Bank, and E. Woodruff, 
president of the Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Four additional directors are to be elected. 
From a small beginning in 1886, in which year 
only 26 gallons were sold, the business of the 
company has grown until in 1917 the output 
was 12,109,420 gallons. During the last seven 
years about $21,000,000 were disbursed in divi- 
dends. The reorganization of the company 
with the election of the foregoing directorate 
is intended to bring about the further develop- 
ment of the business. 








TRUST COMPANIES 


ACH month we offer 

from 60 to 75 issues 
of Bonds and Short Term 
Notes which have been 
purchased by us strictly 
on their merits as invest- 
ments. 


To determine their value 
we maintain research de- 
partments manned by a 
large corps of experts who 
co-operate with our 50 
Correspondent Offices in 


How we can help you “size up” bond issues 
Pp y p 


securing the facts regarding 
issues. With these facts 
before us we gain. an im- 
partial opinion which we 
are glad to share. This is 
of interest to every bank in 
the country which wishes 
to keep its funds invested 
to the best advantage. 


When you wish quick 
action call us up. We 
have over 10,000 miles of 
private wires. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


New York 


ACCEPTANCES 


Say 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Lawyers Title & Trust Company 


$9,000,000 


Member of The New York Clearing House Association 


160 Broadway, New York 


44 Court St., Brooklyn 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on certificate, allowing interest thereon. 
Depository for moneys paid into Court and for money of bankrupt estates. 


LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS and Corporation Bonds as collateral. 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, or Receiver, 
Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Corporations. Takes Charge of Personal 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, Chairman of the Board 


Securities. 


LOUIS V. BRIGHT, President 

FREDERIC E. GUNNISON, Vice-President 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Vice-President 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, V.-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
LEWIS H. LOSEE, Vice-President 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Treasurer 

WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary 

ROBERT I. SMYTH, Assistant Treasurer 


GEORGE F. PARMELEE, Assistant Secretary 
U. CONDIT VARICK, Assistant Secretary 


WILLIAM F. BAECK, Assistant General Manager 
WILLIAM K. SWARTZ, Mgr., Brooklyn Banking 


pt. 
— P. STAIR, Trust Officer, Brooklyn Banking 
ept. 


DIRECTORS 


William P. Dixon 
William G. Gilmore 
Henry Goldman 
Richard T. Greene 
Frederic E. Gunnison 
August Heckscher 


DeWitt Bailey 

Lucius H. Beers 

Louis V. Bright 
George F. Butterworth 
William M. Calder 
Edwin W. Coggeshall 





Organization of New York Bank 

Important bank and trust company as well 
as business men of New York and other 
cities are identified with the newly chartered 
New York City Bank to be opened shortly 
at Fourth avenue and 24th street, with capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 and surplus of $500,000, espe- 
cially to serve trade and commercial inter- 
ests. Among directors are F. N. B. Close and 
Thomas Hildt of the Bankers Trust Company, 
Percy H. Johnson of the Chemical National 
Bank; Melvin A. Traylor, president First 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago; Everett 
B. Sweezy of the First National Bank of 
New York; Paul Sturtevant of Harris, Forbes 
& Company; J. Fletcher Farrel, F. A. Jul- 
liard, George Whitney and others. 





A booklet descriptive of the tax imposed 
upon drafts, checks and promissory notes by 
the Revenue Act of 1918, has been issued by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

The Patriotic Farmers’ Fund, which func- 
tioned effectively during the war and placed 
loans amounting to over $800,000 in small 
amounts among farmers of New York State, 
has been made permanent through the organi- 
zation of the Farmers Fund, Inc., with capital 
of $400,000 and surplus of $100,000. 


Edwin C. Jameson 

J. Frederic Kernochan 
Philip Lehman 
Payson Merrill 


—— J. Phillips 
Dick 8. Ramsay 


Walter E. Sachs 
William Schramm 
Thorwald Stalknecht 
William Ives Washburn 
John J. Watson, Jr. 
Albert H. Wiggin 





Asia Banking Corporation Increases Capital 

The Asia Banking Corporation, which is 
rapidly fostering trade between the United 
States and China, has received authority to 
increase its capital stock from $2,000,000 to 
$4,000,000. Surplus will also be increased 
from $500,000 to $1,100,000. A certain amount 
of the new stock was set aside for the Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
and the Guardian Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 
American Trust Acquires Queens County 

Trust Company 

Interests identified with the recently or- 
ganized American Trust Company of New 
York have acquired control of the stock of 
the Queens County Trust Company which has 
offices in Jamaica and Long Island. It is 
understood that the American will take over 
the Queens County Trust Company offices 
which will be conducted as branches. The 
Queens County Trust Company was organ- 
ized in 1904 and its last report showed de- 
posits of $3,198,000, capital $600,000, surplus 
and undivided profits $101,200. Daniel W. 
Quinn, Jr., is president. The American Trust 
Company has deposits of $4,446,000, capital 
$1,000,000, surplus and profits $223,000. 
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Appreciation of Foreign Government Bonds 


The bond department of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York directs the at- 
tention of investors to the material apprecia- 
tion in value of foreign Government bonds 
since the close of the war and demonstrating 
that history is repeating itself in respect to 
the price course of Government issues follow- 
ing previous great wars. The bond depart- 
ment has prepared a table which is of timely 
interest and which shows price movements of 
various Government issues before, during and 
after the Napoleonic wars, the Crimean war, 
the Boer war, the French Revolution and the 
Franco-Prussian war. This table bears out 
the statement that such issues have invariably 
appreciated in value and price after the close 
of the wars. The increase in prices com- 
manded by foreign government issues put out 
during the last great war have not yet ap- 
proached in ratio the gains made by Gov- 
ernment issues in previous wars. 
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Member Federal Reserve System and 
New York Clearing House Association 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo 

The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo 
which resulted from the merger of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company and the Marine National 
Bank of that city in January of this year, 
traces its corporate existence back to 1850. 
Some interesting sidelights are thrown upon 
the 69 years of service of the “Marine Bank” 
by the president, Mr. John H. Lascelles in 


Capi an article which appears in the current issue 
P tal, Surplus of The Marine Trust News. When the bank 


and Undivided Profits = was organized Buffalo was a small city of 
ny 42,000 people with a population of over half 
$1,729,336.09 a million at the present time. The Marine 
bank showed $250,000 resources in its first 
statement and its latest report shows an ag- 
gregate of over $100,000,000. The Marine 
Bank is the only commercial bank in Buffalo 
at the present time that was doing business 
in 1850. The new sixteen-story building in 
which the Marine is now located was com- 
pleted in the fall of 1913. Its stockholders 
today number 560 as compared with eight 
stockholders when the bank was organized. 
The growth of the trust department of the 
Marine Trust Company necessitated removal 
into new and larger quarters recently on the 
mezzanine floor of the main building. C. P. 
Hugo Schoellkopf, formerly a director of the 
Bankers Trust Company, has been added to 
the board of directors of the company. 
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OFFICERS 


FRANK J. EGAN, Chairman 
ALEXANDER S. WEBB, President 
ABRAM M. HYATT, Vice President 
FREDERIC P. DAVIS, Vice President 
OWEN WARD, Vice President 


WILLIAM F. FITZSIMMONS 
Vice President 


MOSES S. LOTT, Vice President 
CHARLES E., CALHOUN, Secretary 


The Kingston Trust Company of Kingston, 
N. Y., and the Sussex County Trust Com- 
pany of Franklin, N. J., have recently become 
members of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 
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CAPITAL - - 


JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President 


CHAS. H. HAMPTON, Vice-President 
HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS - 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President 


WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier 
J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 

WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 


- - $3,000,000 
- $18,000,000 | 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 
FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 


WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 












CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


é Surplus and 

Capital Profits Deposits 

June 30 June 30 
1919 1919 Par Bid Ask Div. 
ae) eT Oa a $15,000,000 $17,766,600 $329,801,900 100 450 457 20 
Brooklyn Trust Co.............. ’ ,000 2,473,800 39,481,400 100 500 515 *20 
Cen Union Dn ee 12,500,000 18,041,700 216,966,300 100 460 470 22 
Columbia Trust Co.............. 5, ,000 7,037,000 101,615,100 100 370 385 *16 
cau 'o boleh bposs ae vies 500,000 193,600 8,682, 100 130 at ind 
pi See aia d gain die ss aes wo" 2,000,000 2,169,800 47,445,700 100 295 hs *12 
te ne cans 5s nan ,000, 13,939,200 230,726,900 100 450 460 *20 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust.......... 5,000,000 12,246,200 186,782,400 100 435 445 18 
delity cae GC aieliarinne Wa oe bebe a & We 1, ,000 g ,800 13,529,900 100 220 230 *8 
oe. ts ob eeie noha eo 1,000,000 1,389,000 32,535,800 100 235 245 12 
UD. .ccatcceessaeneeny ,000 597,000 8,317,300 100 245 260 *10 
NE, ae ree 25,000,000 29,479,900 685,434,000 100 393 403 *20 
ea on c's sl nubh aoe y.o 500,000 1,076,500 8,645,000 100 260 270 12 
CS Se rere 500,000 601,400 6,591,100 100 130 140 8 
DS Ean i ce vib cue sco dw 2,250,000 1,168,900 61,028,300 100 160 170 8 
EES ye 500, 2,862,000 24,567 ,000 100 640 665 28 
Lawyers’ Title Ins. & Trust...... 4,000,000 5,417,500 17,783,100 100 124 134 5 
aes aa baa woe 6.4 1,000,000 729,300 23,585,400 100 175 185 4 
Deamulacturers.......6.ccccccess 1,000, 844,400 34,917,800 100 165 Sim 8 
Mercantile Tr. & S. Dep......... 1,000,000 802,900 18,009,700 100 235 mee én 
I... i visa bo savs es vows 2,000,000 4,440,400 43,764,900 100 355 370 24 
a, u. aaee sue. & Trust. .........% 1,000,000 4,269,100 21,480,500 100 770 800 45 
New York Trust Co............. 3,000,000 11,009, 84,848,600 100 615 630 32 
Rs ain Gb w writes oi wo s.0:0 1,200,000 1,600,700 33,040,900 100 290 310 16 
a 600,000 101,200 3,198,100 100 73 82 he 
STE aoe 1,000,000 1,930,400 26,695,500 100 330 ie 10 
Title Guarantee & Trust......... 5,000,000 12,464, 32,310,800 100 408 418 20 
Mle My OR, GE DPM... ccc ccce sce 2,000,000 4,500,600 70,736,400 100 432 442 *24 
EE Se 2,000,000 14,410,100 44,833,700 100 890 920 50 


*Not including extra dividend 


Corrected by L. A. Norton, 25 Broad St. 


at 
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COTTON— WOOL—GRAIN 


are three commodities in which New England 
is largely interested. Business resulting from 
the handling of these commodities is solicited. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $7,500,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $20,000,000 


DEPOSITS, $175,000,000 


New Appointments at Irving National Bank 


Three new appointments to the position of 
assistant cashier are announced by the Irving 
National Bank of, New York. Mr. Frederick 
J. Griesmer started as messenger and his elec- 
tion follows a long period of faithful service 
in every department of the bank. Mr. M. H. 
Cahill, member of the Bar, New York State 
and District of Columbia, was National Bank 
Examiner for three years in the Central Dis- 
trict of New York, later practicing law in the 
firm of Messrs. Cheney, Cahill & Costello. 
Before the war Mr. Douglas T. Johnston had 
charge of the bond and stock investments of 
the Clark Estates, Singer Building, New 
York; ‘he was honorably discharged from the 
army a few months ago with the rank of 
Captain A. S. A. P. 





At a recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, Sanford T. Bennett was appointed 
an assistant secretary of the company. Mr. 
Bennett is in the bond department of the 
Fifth Avenue office. 

“The Solvency of the Allies” is the title of 
a timely booklet issued by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 





New Rule Governing Stamp Tax on Interest 
Coupons 

The practice observed by the Treasury De- 
partment “that coupons or interest notes at- 
tached to and forming part of the bond or 
principal note are not subject to tax as prom- 
issory notes, even though they are in the 
form of promissory notes” has been radically 
changed by a new regulation which subject 
to the stamp tax any negotiable coupon or 
interest note but exempt when non-negotiable. 
The Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association, in 
a recent bulletin, directs attention to certain 
ambiguities and reprints two letters from the 
Treasury department. These show that, al- 
though the stamp tax is applied to interest 
upon principal promissory note, secured by 
first mortgage on improved farm, when exe- 
cuted to a trust company the same rule is not 
applied where notes are issued in favor of 
Federal Land banks and Joint Stock Land 
banks. 


The Lawyers’ Title and Trust Company re- 
cently declared their eighty-fourth consecutive 
dividend on the capital stock of the company. 

The New. Netherlands Bank of New York 
has increased capital from $200,000 to $600,000. 
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CAPITAL, $600,000 


JOHN W. MARSHALL - - Vica-PRES. 
ANDREW P. SPAMER 20 VICE-PREs. 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE TREASURER 


CLARENCE R. TUCKER - = ASST. TREAS. 


GEORGE R. TUDOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL 





4. WALTERS 
WALDO NEWCOMER 

DOUGLAS H. THOMAS 
NORMAN JAMES 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 

SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $2,415,796 
OFFICERS 


H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 






DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 
BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
ISAAC M. CATE 


H. H. M. LEE - - - SECRETARY 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON . ASST, SECRETARY 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - - ASST. SECRETARY 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - ASST SECRETARY 





CASHIER 
REAL ESTATE OFFicer 


JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
ROBERT GARRETY 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 








Extensive Alterations at Fidelity Trust 
Company of Newark, N. J. 


To make way for alterations in its present 
quarters in the Prudential Building, the Com- 
mercial Banking Department of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Newark, N. J., has been 
moved to temporary quarters in the former 
Essex County National Bank building at 753 
Broad street, where the institution’s Savings 
and Mortgage Departments have been located 
since last April. It is expected that the work 
of altering the present quarters of the Bank- 
ing Department will be completed by Dec. 
ist next. The Savings, Mortgage, Publicity 
and Purchasing Departments of the company 
will remain at 753 Broad street. As the Safe 
Deposit Vaults of the company will be kept 
in the Prudential Building, the temporary 
shift of the quarters of the Banking Depart- 
ment did not entail the removal of cash or 
securities. 

In the company’s permanent banking quar- 
ters extensive alterations will be made under 
the direction of Robert A. Howie, Jr., who 
was recently awarded the contract for the 
work. The present private offices of Presi- 
dent Uzal H. McCarter and those of some of 
the other officers will be done away with. In 
their place the tellers’ cages and bookkeeping 
desks, etc., will be so located as to furnish 
additional space for the company’s depositors 
and clerks. When the remodeling has been 
completed President McCarter and the bank- 
ing officers will all have desks in one large 
open space in the front of the bank. Exten- 
sive alterations in the-company’s Trust De- 
partment on the ninth floor of the Prudential 
Building, have been compleed. Similar 
changes in the Fidelity’s Title Department, 





which occupies the entire eighth floor of the 
building were also recently completed. 

The Fidelity Trust Company is the largest 
institution of its kind in New Jersey. It has 
resources of $35,000,000, deposits of $29,000,- 
000 and a capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of over $6,000,000. Its officers are: Uzal 
H. McCarter, president; Frederick W. Egner, 
vice-president; Jerome Taylor, vice-president ; 
Edward A. Pruden, vice-president and trust 
officer; Frank T. Allen, vice-president and 
publicity manager; Clarence G. Appleton, 
comptroller and secretary; Louis Hood, gen- 
eral counsel; Paul C. Downing, treasurer ; 
Henry Schneider, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer; Robert G. Peace, assistant secretary- 
treasurer; Edward W. Campbell, assistant 
secretary-treasurer; Charles G. Titsworth, 
title officer; Simon P. Northrup, assistant 
title officer; Francis Lafferty, solicitor; Dan- 
iel L. Campbell, assistant solicitor; Theodore 
Hampson, assistant trust officer; Herbert R. 
Jacobus, assistant trust officer, and Edward E. 
Felsberg, superintendent of vaults. 

Its directors are: Frank T. Allen, Henry 
M. Doremus, Frederick W. Egner, John C. 
Eisele, Louis Hood, Edgar W. Heller, Henry 
M. Keasbey, John L. Kuser, Thomas N. Mc- 
Carter, Uzal H. McCarter, Franklin Murphy, 
Edward A. Pruden, P. Sanford Ross, Will- 
iam Scheerer, Jerome Taylor, William J. Wil- 
son, Theodore M. Woodland, C. Edwin 
Young, and Percy S. Young. 





The Albany Trust Company of Albany. 
N. Y., reports under date of Sept. 12th, total 
resources of $10,256,424: deposits of $0,- 
486,998: capital $400,000, surplus and undi- 
vided profits $325,666. 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
Trust Companies and Railroad Control 


Of all types of financial or fiduciary cor- 
porations the trust companies are perhaps 
most directly interested in a practical and 
fair solution of the railroad problem which 
shall safeguard the return of our transpor- 
tation systems to private ownership under 
conditions which assure adequate return on 
invested capital, protection of credit and 
more efficient methods of supervision. Penn- 
sylvania is traversed by networks of rail- 
roads and a vast amount of railroad securi- 
ties is held by corporate and individual in- 
vestors in this commonwealth. A large pro- 
portion of the trust investments held by 
trust companies for beneficiaries of estates 
and under trusts consists of railroad securi- 
ties. Moreover, the trust companies of 
Pennsylvania are trustees under deeds of 
trust or mortgages executed by railroad 
companies representing billions of dollars 
at face value, embracing also title to equip- 
ment of railroads against which certificates 
are issued. 

Practically the bulk of bonded railroad 
debt in this country amounting to nearly 
$10,000,000,000 is represented by mortgages 
under which trust companies function as 
trustees. Indeed, there is very little of the 
$17,400,000,000 debt and capital stock of 
the railroads which is not subject to fidu- 
ciary responsibility of some kind through 
trust company administration. The finan- 
cial problems, therefore, arising in connec- 
tion with the future control and supervision 
of the railroads are matters which vitally 
affect the fiduciary relationships of trust 
companies. 

Any attempt to foist the “Plumb” or any 
other plan of Government ownership of 
railroads upon the nation would invalidate 
the trust responsibilities which trust com- 
panies are bound to preserve in protecting 
the holders of railroad securities. It is in- 
conceivable that any law could be passed 
which would admit of such violation of con- 
tract or trust agreement. Because of their 
custody of railroad mortgages and intimate 
fiscal relationships the trust companies are 
naturally in a position to best understand 
the financial complications involved in the 
present railroad situation. The fact that 
they have on numerous occasions expressed 
themselves as with one voice against Gov- 
ernment ownership should weigh strongly 
with those who are endeavoring to bring 
about a correct solution. 


Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, 4,250,000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER, President 


J. A. HARRIS, Jr., J. WM. HARDT, 
Vice-President Cashier 


E. E, SHIELDS, W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 


M. D. REINHOLD, Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


A statement in the Philadelphia press re- 
cently to the effect that the Council of Ad- 
ministration of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ 
Association had endorsed the so-called 
“Plumb plan” promptly brought out a state- 
ment from Mr. Arthur V. Morton, as presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, to the effect that, although this plan 
was discussed, there was no truth in the as- 
sertion that the Council approved the plan. 
The sentiment which unanimously prevails 
among bankers and trust company officials 
in this State against any proposal of Gov- 
ernment ownership was emphasized at the 
recent annual convention where endorse- 
ment was quite generally given to the 
recommendations of the plan suggested by 
President Warfield of the National Asso- 
ciation of Owners of Railroad Securities. 

While the bill for return of the railroads 
to private ownership, introduced by Senator 
Cummins of lowa as chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee is criticized in various im- 
portant respects it is regarded as a basis 
for discussion rather than as a plan for ul- 
timate settlement of the railroad question 
which will engage the attention of Congress 
during the present session. On the point of 
provision for the maintenance of rates that 
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We Are Prepared 


To render efficient and prompt 
service to BANKS, TRUST COM- 
PANIES and CORPORATIONS 
requiring modern financial or fiduci- 
ary facilities in Pittsburgh. We act 
in all trust capacities. Interest paid 
on deposits. 















PITTSBURG TRUST 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS, $3,800,000 





OFFICERS: 
Louis H. GETHOEFER....5.......--++4- President 
DD, GORGE MOTB... os cccsccccsces Vice-President 
- BERTRAND H. SmyveErs. . Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 


See ee ew eee eee eer ereee 


Cesecceccescoses tary 
bn veadae én ss ox Asst. Treasurer 
ALEX T. Rowe....Asst. Secy. and Trust Officer 


——to——s 


Correspondence Invited 





shall permit a return on aggregate invest- 
ments of the carriers of not less than 6 per 


cent., there appears general agreement 
among trust company and banking inter- 
ests. Stricter methods for Federal super- 
vision, modification of the restraints against 
co-operation and pooling and more effective 
control over issuance of future railroad se- 
curities, are also approved. 

There is a strong demand for greater 
unity of effort and policy among the vari- 
ous interests affected by railroad legisla- 
tion. So many plans have been submitted 
that the result is confusing and Congress is 
left in a quandary as to what is really de- 
sired by those responsible for railroad 
management and financing. 





A compilation of the reports of eight of 
the largest national banks of this city 
shows that during the past five-year period 
their loans and discounts have increased 
119 per cent.; deposits, 148 per cent. and 
combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits 32 per cent. 

S. E. Dennison and R. S. Ruth have been 
appointed members of the examiners staff of 
the State Banking Commissioner. 

C. Alison Scully has become associated 
with the Logan Trust Company as assistant 
trust officer. 
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THE 
PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


Capital - 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 6,348,522.34 


- $2,000,000.00 


ASA S. WING 
PRESIDENT 








J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
JOHN Way M. ALBERT LINTON 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
C. WALTER BORTON 
TRUST OFFICER 





SAMUEL H, TROTH 
TREASURER 


Business Continues at Record Volume 


The Franklin National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, in its current “Digest of Trade Con- 
ditions,” says: 

“In compiling our statement this month 
on the general business condition of the 
country we find a still further increase in 


the volume of transactions. In spite of the 
tying up of a great deal of business through 
strikes and through transportation conges- 
tion, the country is doing more gross do- 
mestic business and exporting more mer- 
chandise than ever before. While strikes are 
numerous and threats of strikes are nearly 
everywhere, labor conditions are probably 
not worse than they were a month ago and 
during the month many labor disputes have 
been settled and others are in a fair way to 
adjustment. The immediate future will be 
a period of give and take and both employer 
and. employee must meet each other in a 
spirit of fairness and conciliation. Some 
demands of labor must be granted and some 
other demands cannot be granted. 





The Central Trust and Savings Company 
of this city has acquired the site and build- 
ing adjoining its present modern six-story 
building on Market street upon which an ad- 
dition will be erected. 
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Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 


Fully equipped to care for every branch 
of trust company business’ Inquiries as 
to Hawaiian conditions solicited 











Philadelphia’s Growing Prestige as Ship- 
Building and Trade Center 

Whatever misgivings may be entertained 
as to the future of this country’s economic 
development there can be no doubt that we 
are forging ahead of any other country in 
regard to the creation of a great merchant 
marine. Philadelphia is coming to be recog- 
nized as the world center for the ship- 
building industry and there are reliable sta- 
tistics to sustain that statement. The Phila- 
delphia Board of Trade recently published 
some comparisons which are extremely in- 
teresting in this respect. For example, it 
is shown that the Delaware River shipyards, 
including the Hog Island yards, will have 
launched an aggregate of 1,100,000 dead- 
weight tons of shipping by December 31, 
1919, which will come surprisingly near to 
the total estimated production of all British 
shipbuilding yards for this year. Due to 
shortage of coal, labor troubles and enor- 
mous increase in cost of steel and pro- 
duction the British output, according to the 
parliamentary secretary to the British Min- 
istry of Shipping, Colonel Leslie Wilson, 
the total shipping production of Great 
Britain for the present calendar year will 
not exceed 1,500,000 deadweight tons as 
compared with the 1,100,000 tons which the 
Delaware River yards in the Philadelphia 
district alone are expected to launch before 
the close of this year. 


E. E. McGill has been elected president 
of the Lawrence Trust Company of New 
Castle, Pa., succeeding George W. Johnson, 
who resigned owing to ill health. O. P. 
Brown has been elected vice-president. 

“How to Own Your Own Home” is the 
title of a booklet recently issued, by the 
Federal Title and Trust Company of 
Beaver Falls, Pa., in which is described a 
plan of acquiring a home through monthly 
payments. 

The capital of the Third National Bank 
of Philadelphia will be increased to $1,000,- 
000 and surplus to $1,200,000. 





Elected Vice-President of Commercial 
Trust Company 

At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Commercial Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. H. W. Stehfest, who has served 
the company efficiently as treasurer for a 
number of years, was promoted to the office 
of vice-president in addition to continuing 
his duties as treasurer. The president of 
the company, Mr. John H. Mason, has as- 
sumed his duties as director of the War 
Loan Organization of the Treasury Depart- 
ment which has charge of the flotation of 
Treasury certificates. 

The Commercial Trust Company recently 
increased its capital stock from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000, the new stock being placed 
at $200 a share and one-half of the pro- 
ceeds to be devoted to increasing surplus. 
Warrants for the new stock have been ad- 
mitted to the unlisted department of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


Capital Increase for Land Title and Trust 
Company 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Land Title and Trust Company, 
to be held October 28, 1919, it is proposed 
to take action on a proposition to increase 
the capital stock of the company from $2,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000 by the issue of an ad- 
ditional 10,000 shares of stock. The pro- 
posed increase is for the purpose of fur- 
thering real estate interests of the company. 

The last official statement of the Land 
Title & Trust Company showed total re- 
sources of $28,871,000, with deposits of $109,- 
972,000, capital of $2,000,000; surplus fund 
$5,000,000 and undivided profits of $618,000. 
Trust funds amount to $48,144,000, and face 
value of corporate trusts aggregate over 
$137,000,000. The officers are: President, 
William R. Nicholson; vice-president, Ed- 
ward H. Bonsall; vice-president and treas- 
urer, Lewis P. Geiger, Jr.; vice-president, 
J. Willison Smith; vice-president, Henry R. 
Robins; secretaty, Louis A. Davis; trust of- 
ficer, Claude E. Simpler. 
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Larger Resources 
Larger Facilities 


It is with pleasure that we announce 
that the New Orleans National Bank 
has merged with the Hibernia Bank ® 
Trust Company. 


The capital of the enlarged institution 
is $2,000,000, surplus $2,500,000,deposits 
$42,000,000, total resources $50,000,000. 

The office of the New Orleans National 
Bank becomes the Camp Street Branch 
of the Hibernia Bank @ Trust Company, 
and is in charge of the same officers as 
heretofore. 


With our enlarged capital and surplus 
and with greater resources, we are better 
equipped than ever to competently and 
satisfactorily handle the Southern busi- 
ness of banks and bankers and trust com- 
panies. Your account is cordially invited. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 


New Orleans 





New York Competition for Local Banking 
Business 


While a number of important accounts 
have been opened in New York banks as a 
result of efforts made to attract business 
to that city by offering liberal credit and 
interest inducements there is no evidence 
that any serious inroads has been made. 
The large national banks of this city are 
wide awake and have been exceptionally 
successful in holding and extending their 
business as against so-called foreign com- 
petition. Even during the stress of exces- 
sive war time demands the Philadelphia 
banks granted accommodation not only to 
their regular customers but succeeded ad- 
mirably in adjusting ordinary commercial 
and industrial requirements while at the 
same time supporting all Government de- 
mands. Whenever necessary the local 
banks have not hesitated to avail them- 
selves of the facilities of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in order to carry their custom- 
ers through strenuous times and now that 
the need for war-financing is no longer a 
restraining factor the banks are again in 
position to finance business and trade upon 
terms which will afford no reasonable 
ground for transferring accounts to New 
York or elsewhere. 
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A Federal Corporation 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 530,000.00 
EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN, President 
caaaimees ~ ee ae 
Pres’t, pasts and Trust Officer 

GEORGE’ =. Veen NG, 

2nd V. Pres’t and Ass’t Trust Officer 
WALTER §, ene 8rd Vice-President 
EDSON B. Ss, Treasurer 


REGINALD RUTHERFORD, Ass’t Treasurer 
IRVING ZIRPEL, Ass’t Secretary 











Trust Company of Georgia 


ATLANTA 
Capital and Surplus.......... $2,000,000 
ERNEST WOODRUFF..............+.- Pres. 
PE Is PRUEIEEEE 5.6 «coc cccecccnce Vice-Pres. 
JAMES H. NUNNALLY............ Vice-Pres. 
JOHN N. GODDARD.............. Vice-Pres 
GEO. ND | eS Sec. and Treas. 
JOHN K. McDONALD.......... Trust Officer 
We are especially equipped to serve Banks and Trust 


Companies in various Financial or Fiduciary capacities. 


Correspondence Invited. 





Philadelphia Brevities 

Geo. H. Rowley, formerly district attor- 
ney of Mercer county, has been elected 
president of the Farmers & Merchants 
Trust Co. of Greenville, Pa., to succeed 
the late Major Harry Watson. 

At a recent meeting of stockholders of 
the Commercial Trust Company of Reading, 
Pa., it was voted to merge with the Read- 
ing National Bank, which adjoins property 
of the Commercial Trust. 

One of the finest banking homes in 
Western Pennsylvania is now occupied by 
the Titusville Trust Company of Titusville, 
Pa. The new building is a gift to the 
company by its founder and president, 
Hon. J. C. McKinney, and was recently 
completed at a cost of $300,000. 





Constructive Work at Delaware State 
Bankers’ Association Convention 

In recognition of his splendid services in 
securing legislation creating the office of 
State Bank Commissioner and developing co- 
operative effort Mr. John S. Rossell, presi- 
dent of the Security Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Wilmington, was _ re-elected 
president of the Delaware State Bankers’ As- 
sociation at the recent convention at Reho- 
both Beach. President Rossell urged a fur- 
ther revision of Delaware Banking laws. 
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OPEN A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
WITH THE 


FEDERAL TRUST CO. First Trust & Deposit Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


LTE LEN SE 


Water and Devonshire Streets, Boston 
Last Dividend Declared at rate of 


AY ica The Largest Bank 


Deposits go on interest monthly between 


Total Resources over $12,000,000 New York and Buffalo 


New accounts may be opened by mail 





CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


. Surplus and 
Capital Undivided Deposits 
Profits June 2, 
June 2, 1919 1919 5 Date 

Aldine Trust Co $209,456 $1,634,717 6- 4-19 
Belmont Trust Co , 71,556 1,370,654 1-17-17 
Central Trust & Savings 611,686 9,341,671 72 9- 3-19 
Chelten Trust Co 00, 162,243 2,841,037 8-27-19 
Colonial Trust. . ‘ 351,704 4,115,262 8b 7-16-19 
Columbia Ave. Sav. Fd., Safe Dep. T. & T.. 587,422 3,783,347 7-23-19 
Commercial Trust 2,102,393 20,909,553 7-23-19 
Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust 1,450,182 7,852,865 8-27-19 
Continental Equitable Trust 1,237,397 10,885,913 8-13-19 
Empire Title & Trust Co 7 60,220 5 21% 9-10-19 
Excelsior Trust & Saving Fund 133,192 956,525 , 4-16-19 
Federal Trust Co 113,374 : 9: 7-18-17 
Fidelity Trust Co 16,797,242 32,66; 8-13-19 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania, 1st pfd 2,350,102 8,36: 5-14-19 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania, 2d pfd 4 2- 5-19 
Frankford Trust Co 0 216 375 1-23-18 
Franklin Trust Co A 517,7 »o2 5-21-19 
Germantown Trust 7 5 10— 2-18 
Girard Ave. Title & Trust 200. 25, ] 7-30-19 
Girard Trust Co 375,75 2,99: 5 7-16-19 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit : ¢ 6-25-19 
Haddington Title & Trust Co 5 7 12-18-18 
Hamilton Trust Co 248,8 i 7- 3-17 
Holmesburg Trust Co 125,000 ‘ 3 55 6-18-19 
Industrial Trust, Title & Savings . 5- 7-19 
Integrity Title Ins. Tr. & Safe Dept 3 : ,193,835 : ‘ 2-21-19 
Kensington Trust Co 200,000 d yy 10-18-10 
Land Title & Trust Co 19,972,253 8--27-19 

,118 9,375,803 9-10-19 
Liberty Title & Trust Co 5 2,691,960 5-15-18 
Manayunk Trust Co : 2,072,937 5 3- 7-17 
Market St. Title & Trust Co ’ 6,141,344 8 8- 6-19 
Merchants’ Union Trust ‘ 2,240,182 11-27-18 
Mortgage Trust Co. of Pennsylvania 38 22,660 8— 6-13 
Mutual Trust Co 1,857,445 9-10-19 
Northern Trust Co 00,000 : 9,970,338 8-13-19 
North Philadelphia Trust Co eiree ‘ y 8- 6-19 
Northwestern Trust Co 428 30 6-18-19 
Pelham Trust Co 150,000 : 244,245 4— 9-19 
Penn. Co. for Ins. on Lives & Grant. Ann... 5 7-30-19 
People’s Trust 58,88: ‘ 9- 3-19 
Philadelphia Trust Co 8- 6-19 
Provident Life &Trust Co. of Phila ‘ 271 9-10-19 
Real Estate Trust Co., Com 355,27 7-30-19 
Real Estate Trust Co., Pfd 6-11-19 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust Co 00 2,166,821 21,945 6-25-19 
Republic Trust 4 239,162 298,225 8— 7-18 
Rittenhouse Trust Co 101,169 521, 2- 6-18 
Tacony Trust Co 150,000 198,506 025.98 4- 8-14 
Tioga Trust Co 125,000 59,652 2,565 6-18-19 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust Co 7-23-19 
Wayne Junction Trust Co 160,000 5 : 2- 5-19 
West End Trust Co 000 6-11-19 


603,335 7 7-16-19 
















































































































































































































































































Boston 
Special Correspondence 


Deposits from Savings Departments Count 
as Reserves 

In response to a query from a Massa- 
chusetts trust company the General Coun- 
sel of the Federal Reserve Board has ruled 
that a member bank or trust company which 
operates both a savings department and 
commercial banking department may prop- 
erly deposit funds out of its savings de- 
partment with the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Such deposit may count as reserve against 
its savings deposits even though under the 
terms of the State law such a deposit with 
the Federal Reserve Bank is not subject to 
any claim by the Federal Reserve Bank 
against the member bank itself as distinct 
from the savings department. The ruling 
is of general interest, inasmuch as similar 
conditions prevail in other States where 
banks and trust companies, members of the 
Federal Reserve system, operate commer- 
cial banking as well as savings departments 
and where the State law provides that the 
funds and investments of the savings and 
commercial departments shall not be min- 
gled. 

In Massachusetts the State law prohibits 
a trust company from depositing more than 
24 per cent. of its savings account with a 
Federal Reserve bank. Counsel for the 
Federal Reserve Board holds that there is 
no reason why the Federal Reserve Bank 
should refuse to receive such deposits, the 
remaining one-half per cent. required 
against savings deposits to be made up of 
balances from the commercial department. 
Counsel states further: 

“The sole question for consideration is 
whether the Federal Reserve Bank should 
receive from a member bank any deposit 
to which the common-law lien would not 
attach. As a matter of law there is no 
reason that the Federal Reserve Bank 
should not permit member banks to make a 
deposit of this character and it is believed 
that the Federal Reserve Banks may and 
should receive such deposits even though 
they can not be applied to the general debts 
of the corporation. Such a practice would 
involve no practical risk to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank because it has a lien on the 
cash-paid subscriptions to its capital stock 
made by the member bank and because it 
has the general banker’s lien upon other de- 
posits made by the member bank out of its 
commercial department. As a matter of 
prudence, however, it is suggested that, 





TRUST COMPANIES 


American 
Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


50 State Street BOSTON 


Chartered 1881 
Capital - - $1,000,000. 


Surplus (earned) over 2,500,000. 
Total Resources - 26,000,000. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 





in any case in which the State law in sub- 
stance denies the right of the depositary 
bank to offset debts of the member bank 
against deposits made out of the funds of 
the savings department, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank should not receive and count as 
reserve any such deposits which aggregate 
more than the amount of the reserve which 
is required to be carried against those sav- 
ings deposits.” 





Determining Bank Profits and Losses 


The Chapin National Bank of Springfield, 
Mass., has in operation a successful system 
of analyzing accounts to show which are car- 
ried at a profit and which entail loss, which 
has been adopted by a number of other banks 
and trust companies in this commonwealth. 
The analysis sheet shows a complete record 
of each customer’s account with maximum 
loan, days out of debt, true average balance, 
interest allowed, cost of stationery, number 
of items collected, number of items paid, 
number of checks returned “no good,” gross 
profits and charges. An analysis and inter- 
est sheet determines actual daily balance 
and interest. “The Treaty of Versailles” is 
the title of a booklet issued by the Old 
Colony Trust Company. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Te Se aL Nf ET DST 


The Oldest Trust Company in Boston 


In Business Over Forty-Eight Years 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits over $3,000,000 
Trust Funds over $60,000,000 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Your clients visiting Boston may have the advantages of 
our financial and fiduciary service upon being referred to us 





JAMES R. HOOPER, PRESIDEN? 


ARTHUR ADAMS, VICE-PRESIDENT EDWARD B. LADD, ASSISTANT TREASURER 

ROGER PIERCE, VICE-PRESIDENT RAYMOND MERRILL, ASSISTANT TREASURER 

FREDERICK P. FISH, Vice-PRESIDENT JOHN W. PILLSBURY, ASSISTANT TREASURER 

FREDERICK W. ALLEN, TREASURER Leo WM. HUEGLE, AssiSTANT SECRETARY 

CHARLES E. NOTT. SECRETARY ARTHUR F. THOMAS, ASSISTANT TRUST OFFicar 

ORRIN C. HART, Trust OFFicer SEWALL E. SWALLOW, AssISTANT TRUST OFFICER 
GEORGE H. BOYNTON, MANAGER SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 
135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 








Caution in the Business World 


“The menace of far-reaching labor troubles 
and strikes, coupled with extreme unrest on ees see Be F 
account of the rising cost of living, -has in- E > LE: 5) SIN = 
jected a feeling of uncertainty and caution ee 5) Rea Sea 
into the business world. While production EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
and consumption continue to increase, com- : A ii ‘ ees : 
mitments for the future are being entered 
into with uneasiness. The procession of se- 
curity issues has halted; security dealings . : 
have diminished in volume at falling prices; I HROUGH years of constructive 
a few, and only a few, commodities have service the Collins Publicity 
sold at lower figures. A few weeks after the Staff has become, in effect, the 
armistice it was clearly recognized that the Business Extension Department of 


withdrawal from production of millions of ; 
. : rogressive bankers thro 
soldiers and the four-year concentration of Prog ughout the 


the remaining workers on war products had entire country. “The modern methods 
left the world’s shelves bare of goods. Not employed and broad experience drawn 
only this, but the source of supply of cer- upon is available to one banker in 
tain raw materials, notably hides, skins and each community. 

wool, had been seriously diminished, and 
could not quickly be replaced. Prices natu- 
rally rose and are still rising, the August ist 
indices revealing a new high record. The 
quickest and surest way to relieve the situa- . 2 at s 
tion is to fecus attention on increased produc- Collins Publicity Service 
tion and curtail the growing tendency toward PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
unnecessary and extravagant buying.” 


Foe te 


Write for ‘‘Service’’ Brochure. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Spa rably linked 
in the%pinds of Bankers 





Puritan and Tremont Trust Companies 
Combine 


The consolidation of the Puritan Trust 
Company and the Tremont Trust Company 
of Boston became effective on September 17th, 
the title of the latter institution being retained. 
The capital of the consolidated company is 
$400,000 and surplus $200,000 with deposits 
around $6,000,000. A. B. French has been 
elected president; Simon Swig, vice-president ; 
Benjamin H. Swig, treasurer and Robert N. 
Dresser, secretary. The Puritan Trust Com- 
pany dated its existence since 1895 and the 
Tremont Trust Company is of more recent 
origin. 


Old Colony Trust Company Report 


Resources of $160,880,000 are shown in the 
September 12th statement of the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston, embracing loans 
of $112,514,000; cash and due from banks, $23,- 
762,657; acceptances, $10,994,672; investments, 
$8,496,189; exchanges for Clearing House, 
$2,280,183 and banking offices, $2,832,561. De- 
posits total $130,491,036, with capital of $7,000,- 
000, surplus and undivided earnings, $10,112,- 
163. 


Earnings, $21,758,581 
Pref. Divs., 4,034,275 


In 1918 Cities Service Company earned 
requirements for payment of Preferred 


Dividends 
More Than 
Five Times Over 
This margin of safety over dividend re- 
quirements and the diversity of business 
and location of subsidiaries operating in 
22 states provide unusual safeguards for 
the investor. 
Dividends 
Payable Monthly 


which at present prices for the Preferred 


Stock ; 
Yield 714% 


Send for 
Preferred Stock Circular T M-2 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


60 Wall Street, New York 








Official Promotions at Security Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company of Wilmington, Del. 


Consistent with its long established policy 
the Security Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Wilmington, Del., recently made a 
number of promotions in its staff to vacan- 
cies caused primarily through the resignation 
of George L. Medill, formerly assistant treas- 
urer of the company, to become State Bank- 
ing Commissioner of Delaware. 

Alpheus Q. Mowbray has been promoted to 
assistant treasurer. His successor as general 
bookkeeper is Pierce B. Alrichs. J. Boys Sal- 
mon becomes first paying teller, Howard C. 
Denning second paying teller, John Sellers 
first receiving teller, George W. Bird second 
receiving teller, John H. Banks third receiving 
teller and John W. Houston chief bookkeeper. 
Messrs. Denning, Bird, Banks and Houston 
were among the members of the Equitable 
staff who have lately returned from the 
service. 

Mr. Mowbray, the new assistant treasurer, 
has been with the company since May 15, 
1906. He was born in Pocomoke City, Md., 
on September 14, 1889, a son of Rev. Dr. 
Alpheus S. Mowbray, for many years district 
superintendent for the Wilmington district of 
the Wilmington M. E. Conference. 
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Boston Brevities 


The First National Bank of Boston has 
reprinted in pamphlet form an instructive and 
timely article by its vice-president, C. F. Weed 
on “The Far East” which appeared in Cur- 
rent Affairs, 

Henry Dean Forbes, one of the oldest 
and most widely known and_ respected 
bankers in Massachusetts, died recently at 
his home in Roxbury at the age of 76. He 
was a vice-president of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank and had previously been with the 
National Bank of Republic which was ab- 
sorbed by the National Shawmut Bank. 

Walter D. Noyes, president of the Atlantic 
Coast Company, has been elected a director 
of the Massachusetts Trust Company. 

Frank S. Burt has been elected secretary 
of the Union Trust Company of Springfield, 
Mass., succeeding Charles H. Churchill who 
resigned. 


Foreign Facilities of First National, Boston 


Among the most enterprising and first 
banking institutions in this country to antici- 
pate and provide facilities for developing for- 
eign trade and financing is the First National 
Bank of Boston. Its business in all depart- 
ments has increased in such volume as to 
necessitate new building operations, the bank 
having recently purchased the Equitable 
building on Milk street, comprising an area 
of over 20,800 sq. ft., and will erect a spa- 
cious new building on the site. The bank 
organized the First National Corporation a 
short time ago, and still more recently, in 
connection with the Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte de Paris and the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York, organized the 
French American Banking Corporation. The 
branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina, which 
was established about two years ago, has 
$25,000,000 deposits. 


John F. Thayer and associates have pur- 
chased the stock of the First National Bank The Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company 
of Clinton, Mass., and will convert the bank of Providence has sold its holdings of 5,039 
into the Clinton Bank and Trust Company. shares of the Blackstone Canal National Bank. 
Walter S. Beatty, formerly treasurer of the The Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
Lexington Trust Company of Lexington, is exhibiting a collection of war relics which 


Mass., has become associated with the Bos- have been loaned by members of the staff 


ton firm of The Blanchard Company. 


who served overseas. 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Furnished by L. Sherman Adams, Member of Boston Stock Exchange, Specializing in Bank, 
Mill and Industrials Securities 
Surplus and Assets 
Undivided Savings 
S Profits Deposits Department Book 
Capital May12,1919 May 12,1919 May satel 1919 Value Bid 
American Trust Co.. . .81,000,000 2,693,713 $23,228,348 369 407 
Beacon Trust Co.. «oe+ 600,000 1,376,587 eo Slee 329 325 
*Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 1,000,000 3,297,618 14,238,284 = See ee 430 vars 
Charlestown Trust Co.. ae 200,000 50,895 1,371,476 $1,545,280 125 135 
Columbia Trust Co 100,000 71,895 1,074,771 homer doetid 17 156 
Commonwealth Trust Co......... 1,000,000 1,005,426 23,980,114 3,869,394 200 
*Cosmopolitan Trust Co 200,000 214,485 6,219,323 4,665,108 207 210 
*Dorchester Trust Co 300,000 131,570 2,492,389 4,008,776 144 y 
*Equitable Trust Co 200,000 104,749 2,762,784 134,566 152 
Exchange Trust Co 600,000 524,594 5,935,407 6,149,152 187 
Federal Trust Co 1,000,000 360,287 8,841,576 4,189,093 136 
*Fidelty Trust Co................ 2,000,000 526,515 8,438,011 3,727,153 126 
*Hanover Trust Co 200,000 87,567 1,678,664 654,704 144 
Hyde Park Trust Co 200,000 55.080 1,405,763 786,533 128 
International Trust Co 1,500,000 2,049,200 26,087,117 3,296,335 236 
*Jamaica Plain Trust Co.......... 200,000 28,598 807,704 772,893 114 
Liberty Trust Co................. 200,000 374,225 4,618,443 1,099,767 287 
Market Trust Co 400,000 144,505 2,150.246 1,339,447 136 
*Massachusetts Trust Co......... 500,000 446,876 6,924,373 4,534,514 189 
Metropolitan Trust Co 300,000 401,254 6,604,869 1,222,430 234 
*New England Trust Co......... 1,000,000 3,328,089 MASUR ROe | weccva es . aee 
O14 Colony Trust Co 7,000,000 9,778,194 121,644,822 18,045 240 
Old South Trust Co.............. 200,000 69,359 1,763,850 1,431,161 134 
*Prudential Trust Co............. 200,000 70,126 1,505,714 682,210 135 
Puritan Trust Co 200,000 220,574 2,234,584 1,128,591 210 
" 200,000 39,819 324,400 148,627 120 
South Boston Trust Co........... 200,000 66,755 1,458,595 1,572,267 133 
*State Street Trust Co 1,000,000 2,032,272 30,518,985 eS As 
*Tremont Trust Co 200,000 52,756 2,515,421 1,804,786 
Tni 1,000,000 1,255,971 10,644,996 5,320,038 
Winthrop Trust Co.............. 100,000 27,340 437,294 62,962 


*Stocks must be offered to Directors before sales can be made elsewhere. 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


Survey of Business and Financial 
Conditions 


It is not difficult to diagnose prevailing 
sentiment in this part of the United States 
as to the effective and immediate steps which 
should be taken to correct the conditions 
which give rise to popular unrest, labor trou- 
bles, abnormal prices and which interfere with 
the progressive development of our domestic 
as well as foreign business. President Wil- 
son’s direct appeal to the people for speedy 
ratification of the Peace Treaty and Covenant 
of the Nations has unquestionably crystal- 
lized a demand for action at Washington 
which shall clearly define this nation’s duties 
and obligations, from political as well as eco- 
nomic standpoints, toward the rest of the 
world. Conservative business men and bank- 
ers are likewise agreed that the United States 
cannot place itself in a position of isolation 
by rejecting or imposing impossible reserva- 
tions in the Peace Treaty and plan of the 
League of Nations. Such a course would 
endanger this nation’s economic future to an 
extent that cannot at’ present be conceived. 

The Middle West in common with all that 
vast stretch of territory to the Pacific Coast 
is alive with impatient demand for speedy 
solution of our economic and political prob- 
lems. The people of these great divisions of 
our country want Congress to make short 
work of the Peace Treaty and want a com- 
pact between the powers that shall fulfill the 
pledge for world amity and _ reconciliation, 
based upon justice and international fair- 
dealing instead of big armies and navies. The 
great majority of the people of the Middle 
West and the Western States want the rail- 
roads returned to private ownership under 
revised methods of co-operation and super- 
vision without any unnecessary delay. If put 
to a vote today the proposition for Govern- 
ment purchase and control of railroads would 
be overwhelmingly defeated. Bolshevism and 
socialistic experiments are repulsive to the 
intelligence and common sense of the masses 
of our citizens, 

There can be no mistake about it that the 
so-called “Western spirit” is decidedly opti- 
mistic, constructive and charged with a new 
vision as a result of the experiences and un- 
common war-tests. There is a broader ap- 
preciation of the rights of labor to a fair 
share in profits. Labor strikes, in this sec- 
tion, at least, are giving way to conciliation 
and the campaign against high costs of living 
is making manifest headway. The month of 








Chicago Trust 
Company 


former name 


Chicago Savings Bank and Trust Co. 


HE facilities of our Trust De- 

partment are at the disposal of 

banks and bankers for the handling 
of all fiduciary matters. 


Both active and inactive accounts 
solicited, 3% interest being paid on 
dormant deposits. 


Personal interviews or correspond- 
ence cordially invited. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Savings 
Trust 
Real Estate Loan Safe Deposit Vaults 
Drafts and Foreign Exchange 


Capital $1,000,000.00 





August and, the first two weeks in September 
witnessed still greater increase of activity in 
wholesale and retail lines with industrial pro- 
duction fairly well maintained. While the 
crop 'situation is not as favorable as expected 
the yield of wheat will probably be the second 
largest on record because of the increased 
acreage with prices the highest ever known. 
Bank clearings reflect commercial business of 
unabated volume while the absence of fail- 
ures is indicative of the conservative policies 
which prevail. 

The banker, the farmer, manufacturer and 
business men are a unit in demanding quick 
action to provide adequate credit to foreign 
buyers. There is impatience with the delays 
in Congress in approving plans which will 
render it possible for banking, financial and 
business interests to get together in extending 
credit to European purchasers. Never before 
has there been such pronounced interest in 
seeking foreign markets and in developing 
efficient methods of financing foreign trade. 





The Great Lakes Trust Company has ap- 
pointed Vallie O. Appel, formerly a first lieu- 
tenant in the Blackhawk division, trust officer 
of the bank. Mr. Appel is the son of J. M. 
Appel. of the Highland Park State Bank and 
the First National of Wilmette. 
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The Connecticut Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 


ORGANIZED 1872 
Corner Main and Pearl Streets, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Capital, $750,000 


Surplus, $900,000 


The largest capital and surplus of any trust company in the State. 
The largest deposit of any trust company in the State. 
The largest amount of trust funds held by any company in the State. 


The largest safe deposit vaults in the State. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
MEIGS H. WHAPLES, President 
NATHAN D. PRINCE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres. 


Progress of the Trust Company and 
Bank Consolidation 

Plans for the merger of the Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank and the Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company with the affiliation of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank under 
joint stock control, are progressing favorably. 
It is probable that a liquidating dividend will 
accrue to the stockholders of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank following the process 
of affiliation with the North American Trust 
Company which is to be the title of the 
merged trust companies. Whatever assets the 
bank has above its $5,000,000 paid-in capital 
and $10,000,000 surplus and undivided profits 
will be liquidated and distributed pro rata 
among stockholders. The Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank stockholders will also receive a 
considerable distribution of assets of that 
company over $15,000,000. Another liquidat- 
ing dividend will also probably accrue to 
shareholders of the Merchants Loan & Trust 
Company in addition to the distribution al- 
ready made. The five trustees of the Corn 
Exchange stock have been named as follows: 
Ernest A. Hamill and Charles L. Hutchinson, 
president and vice-president of the Corn Ex- 
change; E. D. Hulbert, president Merchants’ 
Loan & Trust Company; John J. Mitchell, 
president Illinois Trust & Savings, and 
Chauncey Keep. 

Stockholders of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank have ratified the increase of capi- 
tal from three to five millions. 

In exchange for their stock the Corn Ex- 
change stockholders are to be given shares 
of the North American Trust Company, whose 
$10,000,000 capitalization will be divided 
equally among Corn Exchange, Merchants’ 
Loan and Illinois Trust stockholders, which 
will give each stockholder of all three banks 
two-thirds of a share of North American 
Trust stock for each share of stock he holds 
when the transfer is finally made. The North 
American Trust stock will probably be put 
on a 30 per cent. dividend basis from the start. 


H. P. REDFIELD, Treasurer 
ALLEN H. NEWTON, Asst. Treas. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
ARTHUR P. DAY, Vice-President 
J. LINCOLN FENN, Secretary 
ALBERT T. DEWEY, Asst. Secy 
CLEMENT SCOTT, Attorney 





Illinois Bankers’ Association Convention 


The recent annual convention of the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association, in Chicago was one of 
the most interesting and largely attended in 
the history of that organization. Robert F. 
Maddox, president of the American Bankers’ 
Association addressed the delegates on the 
subject of “The Problems of Peace.” Con- 
gressman James, W. Good of Iowa spoke on 
“The Financial Needs of the Government and 
a National Budget System.” The labor prob- 
lem also received attention following the ad- 
dress by Duncan MacDonald, president of 
the Illinois Federation of Labor. 


Elected Vice-President of Chicago Trust 
Company 

Announcement is made by the directors of 
the Chicago Trust Company of the election 
as an active vice-president of John W. 
O’Leary known to the business men of the 
country for his active part in industrial, com- 
mercial and public affairs, both local and na- 
tional. Mr. O’Leary brings to the management 
of the trust company a broad experience in 
mercantile and manufacturing lines and his 
practical knowledge of the problems of mer- 
chant and manufacturer will mean enlarged 
service to its customers. 


The Union Trust 


Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over $760,000 


Main Office, 47 STATE STREET 
Park Branch. 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 
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CITY OF NEW YORK 


LOUIS G. KAUFMAN 
President 


FRANK J. HEANEY RICHARD H. HIGGINS 
Vice-President Vice-President 
WILLIAM H. STRAWN BERT L. HASKINS 
Vice-President Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
NORBORNE P. GATLING Cc. STANLEY MITCHELL 
Vice-President Vice-President 
H.A.CLINKUNBROOMER MAX MARKELL 
Vice-President Vice-President 
ROLFE E BOLLING GEORGE R. BAKER 
Vice- President Vice-President 
WALTER B BOICE HENRY C. HOOLEY 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 
HENRY L. CADMUS JOSEPH BROWN 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 
VINTON M. NORRIS HARVEY H. ROBERTSON 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


We invite the accounts of Banks, Bankers, # 
Trust Companies, Manufacturers, Mer- 
chants and [Individuals 
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“Checks are 


money” 


(SATION 
SAFETY 


Decide now! 


Get an estimate on National Safety 
Paper instead of plain paper for your 
checks. 


You can then decide whether the pro- 
tection National Safety Paper will give 
you and your depositors is worth the 
small extra cost. 


A check on National Safety Paper is 
protected against alteration with acid, 
eraser or knife. The attempted change 
leaves a glaring white spot which is in- 
stantly detected. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway New York City 








Arthur Reynolds to Head Trading Company 


Arthur Reynolds, president of the Conti- 
nental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, 
will, be elected president of the Continental & 
Commercial Company, the trading company 
to be affiliated with the Continental & Com- 
mercial Banks, which is now in process of 
formation. George M. Reynolds, president of 
the Continental & Commercial National, will 
serve as chairman of the board. The con- 
sent of the stockholders is being secured, 
after which the directors will declare a spe- 
cial five per cent. dividend on the bank’s 
22,500,000 of stock to furnish the new enter- 
prise its $1,000,000 of capital and $125,000 sur- 
plus. A State charter will be obtained and 
the stock of the company trusteed for the 


benefit of Continental & Commercial stock- 
holders. 


Joseph E. Otis, vice-president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, has been 
elected a director of the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corporation. 


Brig. Gen. C, G. Dawes has actively resumed 
his duties as president of the Central Trust 











Chicago Brevities 

Owing chiefly to preferential rates of dis- 
count and the decline in call loan rates there 
has been a marked increase of business in 
bankers’ acceptances with the development of 
an active market for this type of paper. 

Six additional State banks acquired mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago during August with combined resources 
of over $3,000,000. 

The Continental and Commercial National 
Bank has issued in booklet form its valuable 
annual survey and summary of the general 
crop and business conditions. Copies may be 
secured by applying to the bank. 

Roger K. Ballard has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the bond department. of 
the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank. 

Practically all of the banks and trust com- 
panies of Chicago have signed the memorial 
to the Senate Committee, endorsing the so- 
called “Warfield Plan” for restoration of rail- 
roads to their owners. 

The Federal Securities Corporation-has been 
organized to deal in investments upon a na- 
tional scale by leading executives and mem- 
bers of the Liberty Loan Committee which 
had charge of the war-loan campaigns for 
this district. 
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CHICAGO 


Developed through the growth and experience of more than half a century 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial service, organized and maintain- 
ed at a marked degree of efficiency. Calls and correspon- 
dence are invited relative to the application of this service 
to local, national and to international requirements. 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 











CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus 
Undivided Book 
Profits Deposits Value Bid Asked 

Central Trust Co $1,000,000 $56,170,134 141 180 
Chicago Trust Co 1,000,000 406,772 10,422,966 138 140 
Citizens Trust & Savings 11,293 1,420,122 133 210 
*Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings. . 000 5,079,434 85,499,633 220 312 
Drovers Trust & Savings 250 345,715 5,234,266 240 315 
tFirst Trust & Savings 6,303,468 78,112,218 358 475 
Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings 500,000 342,207 6,270,096 164 195 
Franklin Trust & Savings 235,176 2,811,615 177 170 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 94,472 1,004,077 150 154 
Harris Trust & Savings 2,000,000 3,752,194 31,051,918 293 575 
Home Bank & Trust Co 125,590 3,463,814 138 169 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 000,000 10,445,375 108,458,337 346 460 
Kenwood Trust & Savings. 239,845 4,000,000 223 275 
Lake View Trust & Savings 00,000 236,218 2,473,737 159 180 
Market Trust & Savings 41,890 1,349,012 121 106 
Mercantile Trust & Savings f 118,844 3,772,275 144 170 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co. 10,337,988 96,157,065 440 610 
Michigan Avenue Trust & Savings 200,000 86,916 3,200,654 144 126 
Mid-City Trust & Savings 00,000 225,841 7,310,040 145 247 
Northern Trust C 000,000 3,610,414 38,266,281 280 295 
Peoples Trust & Savings 500,000 450,191 11,294,800 186 270 

ter al Trust & Savi 360,815 220 

Sheridan Trust & Savings 200,000 53,449 147 

Standard Trust & Savings 647,082 164 

State Bank of Chicago 500,000 4,327,223 391 

Stockmen’s Trust & Savings 200,000 91,146 148 

Union Trust Co. 2,181,453 38,952,824 242 

400, 189,724 7,913,180 147 

oodlawn Tru 180,576 3,913,952 171 


*Stock owned oe, Continental & Commercial National Bank. {Stock owned by First National Bank. 
Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., 929 Rookery Building; Chicago, III. . 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
St. Louis in 1906 and Today 

From every important aspect, notably those 
of a civic, business and financial character, 
the St. Louis of today presents a striking con- 
trast to delegates attending the 45th annual 
convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and who have not had occasion to 
revisit the city since the last time it was the 
scene of a similar gathering of the members 
of the national organization in 1906. Aside 
from the tangible evidences of progress, such 
as a new sky-line, the fine new business and 
banking buildings which have been erected, 
the public improvements and the almost count- 
less new industrial and mercantile plants that 
have been established, there is something more 
potent which is bound to impress every visit- 
ing banker with a sense of the world spirit 
that grips its men of affairs. 

There may have been years before the war 
when St. Louis was content with a slow pace 
and when business and finance were not so 
alert to natural opportunities. But there is none 
of that complacency or lethargy evident to- 
day. Our bankers, merchants and manufac- 
turers are building up a St. Louis that is 
bound to play a premier role in the work of 
reconstruction. The zeal of co-operation and 
of civic pride is nowhere so dominant as it 
is here. Labor strikes, the high cost of living 
and social disorders are but passing incidents 
which are not permitted to prevail against 
the optimistic vision and the broad construc- 
tive plans that now hold sway. The fact that 
St. Louis is remote from the seacoast is but 
an added incentive to find ready means of 
transportation and access to foreign markets 
for this greatest of the whole world’s produc- 
tive center, which wields its influence over 
the Mississippi Valley district, embracing 70 
per cent. of the nation’s farm acreage; where 
three-quarters of the country’s wheat produc- 
tion comes from; 72 per cent. of its live stock; 
85 per cent. of its corn production; 70 per 
cent. of its cotton yield; more than one-half 
the wool is raised and 69 per cent. of its 
petroleum. 

It is a happy coincidence that the great 
American Bankers’ Association should meet 
here for the first time since the war clouds 
have lifted. For it is proper to recall that 
St. Louis set the pace in connection with the 
last Victory Loan campaign and was the first 
to bear the banner across the line in two of 
the four previous Liberty Loan campaigns, 
Compare the total subscriptions of $785,000,- 
000 for the five big popular Government war 
loans with the banking resources of ‘the dis- 


DIRECTORS 


Thos. R. Akin 1) W. A, 
Phos cae Laclede Steel Co. Pres. heey Electric 
oseph D. Bascom Mfg. Co. 
Broderick &Bascom Rope Edward Mallinckrodt 


President Mallinckrodt 

wantudan K. Bixby Chemical Works 

Robt. S. Brookings N. A. McMillan 
Cupples Co. 


Chairman of the Board 
August A. Busch 


~ _ =. Trust 
‘o., Executive Man 
Pres. Anheuser-Busch ee 
Brew. Ass’n. 


First National Bank 
Charles Nagel 

Theron E. Catlin 

John T. Davis 


L. M. Rumsey 
John F. 
John D. Filley Pres ye 
President Emesteas 


le 
1 ar St Union 
Manufacturing Co 


George W. Simmons 
John Fowler Vice-President Simmons 
Senientn Grote Hardware Co. 
arren, Jones ratz = «CM. B. Wallac 
Jackson Johnson Chairman ers 
Chairman of the Board Cupples Co., Pres. Union 
International Shoe Co. Bag & Paper Corporation 
Robert McK. Jones Thomas H. West 


Robt. McK. Jones & Co 
2 Edwards Whitaker 
John B. Kennard Pres. Boatmen’s Bank 


Pres. J. K. ard & So 
Guten. ™* || Charles W. Whitelaw 








trict and it will be found that few other 
districts equaled this showing. Missouri, like- 
wise, held first place in regard to War Sav- 
ings subscriptions. 


Woman Named Assistant Trust Officer 
of Bank 

Miss Mary J. Scherrer, an employee of 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis has been appointed assistant trust of- 
ficer of the trust department. President 
John G. Lonsdale of the bank also announced 
that Miss Scherrer had won a cash prize of 
$125 for bringing new business to the in- 
stitution within a certain period, 

Miss Scherrer is the first person to be ap- 
pointed assistant trust officer of any na- 
tional bank in the country. The trust de- 
partment of the National Bank of Com- 
merce was organized a year ago and now 
leads the national banks in amount of trust 
business under its control. Miss Scherrer 
was formerly secretary to Trust Officer 
Virgil M. Harris. She began her business 
career as a bank stenographer and won her 
way to a successful position through hard 
study and close application to her work. 
She is considered an authority on law per- 
taining to Probate Court matters and con- 
struction of wills. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


JouN CUMMINGs, Chairman of the Board 

GEorRGE M. JONES, President 

H. 1. SHEPHERD, first Vice-President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President and Secretary 
FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-Pres. and ig Officer 


Seymour H. Horr, Treasurer 

CHARLES A, FRESE, Assistant Treasurer 
J. F. YOunNG, Assistant Secretary 

A. A. Farr, Assistant Treasurer 

FRANK J. KLAUSER. Ass’t lrusi Officer 


. W. Davis, Comptruiler 


ahe Farmer as Investor 


Considerable interest is manifested as to 
how farmers are making use of their new 
wealth from the sale of their high priced 
products. The facts seem to be that farmers 
are not seasoned investors and are apt to be 
attracted by the promise of high yields from 
questionable or speculative securities. The 
farmer was generally rather reluctant to take 
Liberty bonds, and in many cases has dis- 
posed of or is selling what he took, Con- 
servative men in the country districts prefer 
mortgages, if possible, on neighboring land 
or on town and village real estate nearby. 
The farmer who has made a good deal of 
money quickly is inclined to buy, in some 
parts of the country at least, doubtful mining 
or oil securities, and the effect is to stimulate 
the sale of stocks of that class. 

In some parts of the country co-operative 
and local enterprises are getting a good deal 
of sound support from the farmer, but this 
and the purchase of local securities that goes 
with it, or results from it, is not a National 
financial factor .and does not directly affect 
the demand for the issues of railroads and 
of great manufacturing or industrial enter- 
prises. In spite of his current prosperity, 
the farmer is not, apparently, proving thus 
far much of an element in the real invest- 
ment market and seems to hold out little 
prospect of early becoming such a factor. 





A Record in National Bank Trusteeship 

On September ist the trust department of 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
completed its first year of operation under the 
provisions of the Federal Reserve Act which 
entitled National banks to engage in fiduciary 
business. The record made by this trust depart- 
ment is unparalleled by any other National 
bank conducting a trust department. Under the 
administration of Trust Officer Virgil M. Har- 
ris the trust and estate appointments aggre- 
gate a volume which is very considerable in 





excess of the $20,000,000 represented by the 
Milliken estate, which this department ad- 
ministers under testamentary appointment. 
Speaking of the inauguration of this depart- 
ment Trust Officer Harris says: 

“It was thought at that time that it would 
take five years to fully organize the depart- 
ment and put it on a paying basis. Instead 
of that during its first year, the department 
has earned a thousand per cent. dividend on 
the amount expended by the bank in estab- 
lishing it. Other banks in the United States, 
which are anxious to organize similar depart- 
ments, have written to the National Bank of 
Commerce for information. 

“The State of Missouri has recognized the 
right of the National Bank of Commerce to 
enter into the fiduciary field and has given it 
every aid and encouragement. The largest 
estate ever administered by a National bank 
in the United States, one with assets of $20,- 
000,000, is now in the charge of the trust de- 
partment of the National Bank of Com- 
merce.” 





Savings Deposits Continue to Increase 

In view of the prevailing belief that relaxa- 
tion from war-time economy has induced the 
people to forget the lessons of thrift, it is 
interesting to note that the savings depart- 
ments of nearly all the trust companies and 
banks of St. Louis continue to show steady 
increase in per capita amount of savings. and 
net increase in number of accounts. July and 
August witnessed noteworthy accessions in 
the number of new depositors and in the 
amount of savings deposits as shown by the 
reports of the Savings Department managers 
at the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis Union 
Bank, National Bank of Commerce, First Na- 
tional Bank and other institutions. In most 
cases it is also stated that the number of 
women depositors is increasing beyond all 
previous records. 
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The Perils of Will Making 


The August issue of “Service,” the instruc- 
tive little magazine issued by the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company contains a reprint of 
an interesting article by Robert Grant in 
Scribner's. A number of concrete instances 
are presented in the article in illustrating the 
folly and disastrous results of home-made or 
loosely constructed wills. The writer says: 

“Instead of regarding the making of a will 
as one of the most solemn of ceremonials, 
the man in the street, if not the capitalist, is 
constantly taking foolish chances, as if he 
conceived it to be a privilege of democracy 
to be able to make a will in ‘any old way’ 
and have it stand. An inherent veneration 
for parchment and red tape still keeps the 
English testator chary of intrusting the prepa- 
ration of his will to any one but his legal 
adviser; but in this country the disinclination 
of many people to make a will until obliged 
to, coupled with the idea that nearly every 
one can make a will at a pinch leads to a lot 
of hasty and casual execution which not infre- 
quently causes disaster.” 





Accessions to the Federal Reserve System 


The movement to join the Federal Reserve 
banking system on the part of trust companies 
and State banks is especially pronounced in 
the St. Louis district. Among the trust com- 
panies in the Eighth District which have re- 
cently secured membership are the following: 
Desha Bank & Trust Company, Arkansas 
City, Ark.; Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Batesville, Ark.; Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Batesville, Ark.; Chicot Bank & Trust 
Company, Lake Village, Ark.; Farmers Bank 
& Trust Company, Magnolia, Ark., and the 
Lincoln Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 





St. Louis Union Trust Company in New 
Quarters 


The St. Louis Union Trust Company is 
now located in its new quarters in the St. 
Louis Union Bank Building. The officers of 
the trust company are: John F. Shepley, 
president; R. S. Brookings, I. H. Orr and 
J. H. Grover, vice-presidents; J. S. Walker, 
treasurer; George G. Chase, trust officer; 
Alex Hamilton and L. C. Post, assistant trust 
officers. 





St. Louis banks and trust companies report 
steady increase in deposits, the National Bank 
of Commerce having recently crossed the 
$70,000,000 figure. 
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HE PeoplesSavingsand 
Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
fiduciary institution west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Assetsover . . . . $20,000,000 
Trust Funds over 45,000,000 
Capital and Surplus 9,000,000 


“An old institution with modern and 
aggressive ideas.” 


EOPLE 


AND TRUST CO, 


OF PITTSevRaGcn 
fOunOto 1667 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9,000,000 


WHERE WOOD CROSSES FQURTH 








St. Louis Brevities 


The usual American Institute of Banking 
dinner which is held annually during the 
American Bankers’ Association convention 
will be held this year at the Hotel Statler in 
St. Louis on the evening of October 1st. In- 
vitations are signed by F. W. Ellsworth, vice- 
president Hibernia Bank & Trust Company 
of New Orleans; J. H. Puelicher, vice-presi- 
dent Marshall & Illsley Bank of Milwaukee; 
D. C. Wills, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland and Byron W. Moser, vice- 
president of the First National Bank in St. 
Louis. 


—_— 


WASHINGTON : Spokane.—The Guaranty 
Trust Company has been organized with capi- 
tal of $125,000. Officers are: W. L. Steinweg, 
president: O. D. Gibson, vice-president; Geo. 
H. Bradshaw, secretary and Alex. Miller, 
treasurer. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Futton—The Bank- 
ing and Trust Company has been organized 
to succeed the Bank of Fulton, with capital 
of $100,000. H. W. Campbell, cashier. 
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NATIONAL BANK 


THE FIFTH-THIRD CINCINNATI, OHIO 


1863—Charter No. 20—1919. Fifty-Sixth Year. 
OUR SERVICE to Banks and Trust Companies has been developed and perfected 
through more than half a century of banking. An intimate knowledge of the require- 
ments of Banks and the personal attention from officers specially qualified enable us 
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’ to accommodate correspondents at all times in every reasonable way. 
WE INVITE Correspondence, or calls, from Banks and Trust Companies seeking 
additional facilities or contemplating a change in banking arrangements. 
OFFICERS 
_ CuHar.es A. Hinscu, President CasPER H. Rowe, Vice-President 


Vice-President 
- Vice-President 


EpWaARD A. SEITER, 
Monte J. GOBLE, 
Louis G. PocHAT, 
Stacy B. RANKIN, 


CHARLES T. PERIN, Vice-President FREDERICK J. MAYER, Ass’t Cashier 
SAMUEL MCFARLAND, Ass’t Cashier 
- Vice-President CHARLES H. SHieLtps, - - Cashier Epwarp A. VosMER, - Ass’t Cashier 
- Vice-President Lewis E. VAN AuspoL, Ass’t Cashier G.WrmLLiAM GALE, - Ass’t Cashier 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
RESOURCES OVER $55,000,000.00 


WiuraM A. Hinscu, Vice-President 











Rotogravure Process Pictures Trust 
Company Activities 

One of the most unique and effective ad- 
vertising displays ever presented by a bank 
or trust company was the double page spread 
of the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis 
which recently appeared in the Sunday roto- 
gravure picture section published by the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. The two full page 
grouping of handsome modern commercial es- 
tablishments, of manufacturing plants, hotels, 
hospitals, and buildings devoted to educa- 
tional, social and religious purposes, visual- 
ized the important influence of the Mercantile 
Trust Company in helping to build up St. 
Louis as a business, commercial and civic 
center. The forty buildings pictured on the 
two pages represented about 33 per cent. ot 
the industrial and institutional loans made by 
the Mercantile Trust Company in St. Louis 
aggregating many millions of dollars in value. 
It is understood that the Mercantile Trust 
Company will run more space in these sec- 
tions because of the unusual attention that is 
being given rotogravure sections. This de- 


parture is also suggestive of the varied means 
which may be employed to help the public 
realize the many-sided usefulness and serv- 
ices of trust companies. 









Trust Officer for Scandinavian American 
Bank of Seattle 

fhe Scandinavian American Bank of Seat- 
tle, Wash., announces the appointment of 
Gustav A. Sipes as trust officer. Mr. Sipes 
is a member of the Bar and has been trust 
officer of the Spokane and Eastern Trust 
Company at Spokane for thirteen years, 
where he acquired a great deal of experience 
in trust matters, especially in the administra- 
tion of estates of decedents and other indi- 
vidual trusts. He has also taken an active 
part in the work of the Washington Trust 
Section, last year acting as secretary. 

Mr. Sipes’ new connection is with one of 
the Northwest’s big and rapidly growing in- 
stitutions, whose last statement shows re- 
sources of $23,000,000, capital $1,000,000, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $552,862. In- 
cluded among its officers are J. E. Chilberg, 
president; former State Bank Examiner 
W. E. Hanson, assistant to the president; 
Wm. R. Stockbridge and Fred E. Sander, 
vice-presidents and J. F. Lane, cashier. 





Ground has been broken for the new bank- 
ing house of the West New York branch of 
the New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany of Jersey City. 


INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $4,862,116 


Largest capital and surplus of any financial institution in Maryland, or any Southern State. 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 
entrusted to our care. 


FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President A. H. S. POST, President 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
Proposed Trust Company Law Amendments 


The special commission appointed by the 
Governor to secure a complete codification 
and revision of the trust company and State 
banking laws of Pennsylvania has resumed 
its work. At the last session of the Legisla- 
ture the comprehensive amendments govern- 
ing the authority of the State Banking Com- 
missioner were enacted as recommended by 
the commission and are now effective. The 
commission will now take up the provisions 
relating to trust companies and State banks. 
It will recommend passage of the legislative 
resolution providing for an amendment to the 
Constitution which will authorize trust com- 
panies to discount commercial paper. Another 
recommendation will be to authorize the Bank- 
ing Commissioner to exercise more effective 
authority in regard to granting new State 
bank and trust company charters with special 
purpose to discourage unnecessary promo- 
tions. Capital stock requirements will also 
come in for consideration. Trust companies 
are now required to have a minimum capital 
of $125,000 and State banks $50,000. In view 
of the demand of State banks for trust pow- 
ers it is regarded as proper that such dis- 
crimination as to capital requirements should 
be reconciled. Another question is that of 
double liability of stockholders, a provision 
to which savings banks are liable but trust 
companies are exempt. The branch office 
question will also be brought up as well as 
the surety feature and title insurance powers 
of trust companies. 


Pittsburgh Community Foundation 
Established 


Pittsburgh has joined the growing ranks 
of cities where so-called Community Trusts 
or Foundations have been established through 
the appointment of trust companies as trus- 
tees. The Commonwealth Trust Company of 
this city has taken the necessary steps to 
organize what will be known as the Pitts- 
burgh Foundation, the plan following that in 
other cities and as originally devised by Judge 
F. H. Goff of the Cleveland Trust Company 
in establishing the Cleveland Foundation. 


The Peoples Savings and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh has issued a booklet entitled, “Why 
Not Own It?” It deals with the problem of 
securing a home on an easy payment basis. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Fidelity 


TITLE AND 


Trust Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Superior facilities for handling check- 
ing Accounts of Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals 


Acts in all Trust Capacities what- 
soever. Trust Accounts now managed 


$73,000,000 .00 





Fidelity Title and Trust Company’s Notable 
Service Record 

The Fidelity Title and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh has now completed 33 years of 
continuous service and looks back to an ex- 
ceptional record of success in developing its 
trust functions. Many millions of estate prop- 
erty and trust funds have been administered 
by the company. At the present time its 


‘trust fund holdings amount to $72,732,000 and 


corporate trusts having a face value of $104,- 
000,000. Capital, surplus and profits amount 
to $6,337,000 with deposits of $15,160,000. 

From the standpoint of efficient executive 
and department organization the Fidelity oc- 
cupies a place among the strongest and most 
successful trust companies in the United 
States. 





Handling Reserve Funds of Banks and 
Trust Companies 

The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
has developed a most efficient and satisfac- 
tory service in handling portions of reserve 
funds of banks and trust companies through- 
out the United States. Such funds are sub- 
ject to draft at any time and draw 3 per cent. 
interest annually on daily balances of $5,000 
or over, the interest being credited monthly. ' 


TRUST COMPANIES 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


BIRMINGHAM TRUST & 


SAVINGS COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Capital, $500,000.00 
Surplus (Earned) $650,000.00 


A. W. SMITH, President. 
TOM O. SMITH, Vice-President. 
W. H. MANLY, Cashier. 
BENSON CAIN, Assistant Cashier. 
C. D. COTTEN, Assistant Cashier. 
E. W. FINCH, Assistant Cashier. 


Direct connections with the strongest Banks through- 
out the South. Send us your Collections. 


Spokane and Eastern Trust Co- 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Incorporated 1890 


Resources - - $17,000,000 


Special attention given to collections. 

All Trust Company business solicited. 
Mortgages on improved property at lowest 
rates. 

Investment Securities bought and sold. 





Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
Purchasing Acceptances of Other Banks 
One of the most serious obstacles to a more 

rapid development of the acceptance market 
is the apparent unwillingness of banks to pur- 
chase the acceptances of other banks and to 
adopt a definite policy of including accep- 
tances among their investments, Although 
there has more recently been a revival of 
business in both trade and bankers’ accep- 
tances the amount of money available for 
purchase of investments has been limited by 
the attractive rates commanded by loans 
against stock exchange collateral. As com- 
pared with the earlier months of the year 
there has been a marked falling off in the 
demand for acceptances. 

Commenting on the acceptance situation 
Chairman David C. Wills of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland, states: 

“Injurious as the effect of the call money 
market is at this time on the acceptance situa- 
tion, I think, however, the unwillingness of 
the banks to invest in acceptances is the great- 
est barrier to progress in the acceptance mar- 
ket. It is noteworthy how many banks are 
willing to make acceptances up to their 50 
per cent. limit, and even approach the 100 
per cent. limit specially conferred, and con- 
sider themselves under no obligation to pur- 
chase the acceptances of other banks or carry 
a line of acceptances among their investments. 
There can be no question of the duty of the 
big banks in the large centers. The case, 
however, may not be so clear to the smaller 
bank in thé interior; nevertheless, their duty 
as well as their profit lies in the carrying ac- 
ceptances as a secondary reserve. 


The.- First: National. Bank and the allied 
First Trust & Savings Bank of Cleveland has 
installed a completely equipped: emergency 
hospital and dispensary in charge of a trained 
nurse, for the use of employees. 


Expansion of Ohio’s Banking and Trust 
Company Power 

Within the past ten years the resources of 
all Ohio trust companies and State banks have 
increased $683,000,000 and now exceed, the 
billion figure, amounting to $1,161,000,000, ac- 
cording to a recent compilation issued by 
State Sup’t of Banks Philip Berg. During 
the past fiscal year the resources of the trust 
companies and State banks increased $188,- 
000,000, the largest increase ever reported in 
any one year. For the first time deposits have 
passed the billion mark, showing an increase 
of $603,000,000 in the past ten years. The 
largest gains were made by the trust com- 
panies in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Toledo, Akron, Canton, Youngstown, and 
other larger cities where the gains ranged as 
high as 98 per cent. while the country banks 
and trust companies showed gains averaging 
32.7 per cent. 

The Bank Superintendent reports that there 
has been an unusual demand made upon banks 
and trust companies since the Spring of this 
year for financial building and commercial 
activities. Government securities, since last 
March, have been liquidated to the amount of 
$13,500,000. 


New Building for Guardian Trust of Toledo 

Owing to the rapid growth of business and 
department requirements the management of 
the Guardian Trust and Savings Bank of 
Toledo has decided to erect an elegant new 
building on the site of the old Toledo Club. 
Plans are now being drawn for the building 
which will embrace every modern equipment. 
The Guardian Trust and Savings Bank is a 
member of the Federal Reserve system and 
was one of the first State institutions in Ohio 
to respond to the call for mobilization of 
banking resources during the war. Its officers 
are: Edward H. Cady, president; Walter L. 
Ross; yice-president; Edward G. Kirby, vice- 
president and trust officer; Harry P. Caves, 
treasurer; J. Brenton Taylor, secretary; Geo, 
E. Wise, assistant secretary and treasurer. 


































UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 
Baltimore 














OFFICERS 
JOHN M. DENNIS, MAURICE H. GRAPE, 
President Vice President 
JOSHUA S. DEW, WM. O. PEIRSON, 
Sec’y & Asst. Treas. Treasurer 


New Banking and Trust Co. Structure 
When completed the proposed new building 
to be erected by the Citizens Savings & Trust 
Company of Cleveland in conjunction with 
the Union Commerce National Bank, will be 
one of the largest and most elegant struc- 
tures devoted to banking in the United States. 
It is stated that the building expenditure will 
approximate over $7,000,000. The new build- 
ing will be erected upon the site of the Lenox 
property on the northwest corner of Euclid 
avenue and E. Ninth street, the property on 
the southeast corner of E. Ninth street and 
Chestnut avenue, N. E., recently held by the 
Corner Realty Company, and additional front- 
age on Chestnut avenue until recently held by 
the Leasing & Building Company. 

The Citizens Trust Company and the al- 
lied Union Commerce National will occupy 
80,000 square feet of floor space, embracing 
the first three floors of the entire proposed 
new building. The structure will be of sky- 
scraper character, the upper floors to be di- 
vided into offices. 





OHIO: Cieveranp.—The Spira Bank and 
Trust Company has been organized with capi- 
tal of $150,000. The incorporators are: Henry 
Spira, Sigmund Spira, Philip Spira, Harry 
Lorber and E. M. Greenwold. 
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Title Insurance and 
Trust Company 


—is the oldest trust company 
in the Southwest 


Paid in capital and 
surplus, 
$2,600,000.00 


Trust assets, 
$50,000,000.00 
(No deposits) 


Spring Street 
at Fifth 


Los Angeles 














Cleveland Brevities 


The First National Bank and the First 
Trust and Savings Company of Cleveland 
have issued a bulletin regarding U. S. Liberty 
bonds which presents valuable information as 
to dates of redemption, classification, con- 
version rights, tax exemption provisions and 
other items of interest to holders. 

Farming interests in Ohio with the support 
of the Ohio State Grange propose to demand 
a change in the State laws permitting them 
to organize for collective bargaining. 


The Cleveland Trust Company advertising 
exhibits in the triangle space in front of its 
main building are attracting unusual attention. 
The more recent exhibits were illustrative of 
industrial products made in Ohio, an exhibit 
of how barbed wire is manufactured; a model 
home garden and a beehive swarming with 
bees. 


The East Cleveland branch of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company has leased additional 
space and plans to remodel the quarters into 


one of the best branch offices in Greater Cleve- 
land. 


Directors of the Bridgeport Bank & Trust 
Company of Bridgeport, O., have purchased 
the Heinlein building which will be remod- 
eled. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


QUEENS GOUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
Bridge Plaza North, L. I. City 


Capital and Surplus 


375 Fulton St., Jamaica 


- $700,000 


OFFICERS 


DANIEL W. QUINN, Jr., President 
HARRY V. HOYT, Vice-President 
THOMAS NAPIER, Vice-President 





Baltimore 
Special Correspondence 

Trust Company Growth and Service 

In a survey of trust company and State 
banking development in Maryland for the 
past nine years, the former State Bank Com- 
missioner J. Dukes Downes, who recently re- 
linquished that office to become vice-president 
of the Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
this city, places the increase in deposits dur- 
ing that period at over 200 per cent. and ex- 
pansion of resources over 150 per cent. Fur- 
ther comparisons show that the trust com- 
panies of Baltimore have made unprecedented 
records in deposit gains during the past few 
years so that they now command nearly $75,- 
000,000 of the aggregate $189,722,000 deposits 
held by all the trust companies and State 
banks of Maryland. The Mercantile Trust 
and Deposit Company leads with deposits of 
$16,036,000 and combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $4,858,000. The Safe De- 
posit & Trust Company, which this year com- 
pletes 55 years of continuous service since its 
organization as the first trust company in 


W. E. STECHER, Secretary 
THOMAS F. HASTE, Asst. Secretary 


ROBERT B. AUSTIN, Counsel 





Maryland in 1864, has deposits of $10,296,000 
with combined capital, surplus. and undivided 
profits of $3,301,000 and has made exceptional 
progress in extending the operations of its 
trust department. The Maryland Trust Com- 
pany has deposits of $6,817,968, with capital 
of $1,000,000, surplus and undivided profits, 
$224,375. The Union Trust Company is among 
the Maryland institutions which have made 
one of the biggest records in percentage of 
growth with deposits amounting to $5,786,000 
and with capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of $878,000. The Fidelity Trust Company has 
deposits of $12,961,000; Baltimore Trust Com- 
pany, $10,721,000; Continental Trust, $7,770,- 
000; Equitable Trust $8,139,000 and Title 
Guarantee & Trust $2,646,000. 


Deputy State Bank Commissioner of Mary- 
land George W. Page has succeeded J. Dukes 
Downes as State Banking Commissioner, who 
resigned to become vice-president of a local 
trust company. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company has 
established a service between Baltimore and 
San Francisco via the Panama Canal. 


FOR SALE 
BANK FIXTURES and SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


55 feet of solid bronze and plate glass 
banking screen, green marble base, with six 
wickets and solid mahogany partitions at- 
tached. 


71 feet 9 inches solid brass and plate glass 
screen work, white marble base, with five 
wickets and quartered oak desk and partition 
work attached. 


455 Herring-Hall-Marvin safe deposit boxes with locks and tin boxes. 





All in excellent condition. 


Inspection by appointment. 


THE FIRST-STAMFORD NATIONAL BANK 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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New Orleans 


Special Correspondence 
Program of American Institute of Banking 
Convention 

Following closely upon the heels of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association convention 
in this city from September 21-25 the for- 
ward-looking ambitious young men of the 
bank and trust company staffs of the country 
will hold their annual council in this city 
under the banners of the American Institute 
of Banking from October 7th to 9th. This 
convocation is one of unusual significance this 
year because of the great usefulness devel- 
oped by the American Institute of Banking 
with a membership of 24,409, with 78 chap- 
ters located in different cities and 73 corre- 
spondence chapters. Many of the 3,500 mem- 
bers of the Institute who served in the army 
and navy will attend the convention as dele- 
gates from their respective chapters and the 
discussions will be conducted upon broad lines 
of greater advancement and education in 
keeping with the wider horizon of American 
banking achievement and opportunity. 

New Orleans bank men will greet the 
delegates with a fully matured plan of enter- 
tainments. The speakers will include J. C. 
Thomson, president of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking; Gardner B. Perry, vice- 
president of the Institute; Rudolph S. Hecht, 
president of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of this city, one of the graduates 
of the Institute; J. Howard Ardrey, vice- 
president National Bank of Commerce in 
New York; Jerome Thralls, secretary of the 
Discount Corporation of New York; Freas 
B. Snyder of Philadelphia and Robert H. 
Bean, secretary of the American Acceptance 
Council. Bank men considering attendance 
at the convention should communicate with 
Thomas F. Regan, chairman of the Publicity 
Committee, care Citizens Bank and Trust 
Company of New York and those desiring 
hotel accommodations should write to F. L. 
Ramos, care Canal Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans. An attendance of nearly 1,000 
delegates is expected. 





Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
Activities 

Since the Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans took over the business 
of the New Orleans National Bank recently, 
the deposits have shown exceptional growth, 
the former office of the National bank being 
continued as the Camp Street Branch. ‘With 
resources in excess of $50,000,000 the Hi- 
bernia is extending its facilities also through 
its main and branch offices, embracing every 


TRUST COMPANIES 





form of banking and trust service. The 
fourth branch was recently opened by the 
company in the prosperous Algiers district 
which is a flourishing industrial and shipping 
center. Charles Hendrick is manager of this 
branch, assisted by William Judge with James 
H. Kepper, cashier of the main office, in gen- 
eral supervision of the branch. 

As further evidence of the generous poli- 
cies observed by the management under the 
presidency of Mr. Rudolph S. Hecht, the 
“Hibernia Cottage,” an attractive summer 
home has been secured by the company for 
the benefit of officers and employees. This 
cottage is available for employees who are 
taking their vacation or for week-end trips 
with easy access to Biloxi and coastal points. 





New Orleans Brevities 

As a result of the recent consolidation of 
the Canal Bank and Trust Company, the 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank and the 
United Trust and Savings Bank, the resulting 
Canal-Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
will have resources of over $70,000,000, capi- 
tal of $4,000,000 and undivided profits of 
$500,000. The company now has fifteen offices 
in New Orleans. W. R. Irby is president. 

A. J. Crozat, formerly receiving and pay- 
ing teller of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, has been made trust officer of the 
Marine Bank and Trust Company. 

Howard S. McNair, of New Orleans, has 
been appointed assistant general sales mana- 
ger of the National City Company, of New 
York, with headquarters in New Orleans. 

Announcement is made of the election of 
Mr. R. S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company as a director of the 
New Orleans Branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. Mr. Hecht succeeds Mr. 
J. P. Butler, Jr., vice-president of the Canal- 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, who re- 
cently resigned. 





Peters Trust Company of Omaha Acquires 
Bee Building 

At a consideration of approximately $900,- 
000 the Peters Trust Company of Omaha, 
Neb., has acquired the control and lease of 
the Bee Building which will be completely 
altered and remodeled for the occupancy of 
the company and will be known as the Peters 
Trust Building. The company will occupy the 
larger part of the ground floor which will be 
changed into attractive and up-to-date bank- 
ing quarters. The acquisition of this prop- 
erty was prompted by the splendid growth 
of the Peters Trust Company and especially 
in connection with the handling of high 
grade investments. 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 
Trust Companies in Federal Reserve System 


As a result of the amendment to the Cali- 
fornia banking act authorizing trust com- 
panies and State banks to apply for member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve system and re- 
conciling reserve requirements, there is a 
general movement on the part of State insti- 
tutions in California to avail themselves of 
such affiliation. When the amendment be- 
came effective the applicants for membership 
represented resources of $377,450,000. Mem- 
bership of leading trust companies of Los 
Angeles will expedite plans for establishing a 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco in this city. The Guaranty Trust 
and Savings Bank of this city was among 
the first to make application for membership. 


Security Trust Acquires Additional 
Property 

The Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles has purchased the property at the 
northwest corner of West Seventh and Grand 
streets, which will be the site of a new build- 
ing for an additional branch office. The deal 
involves $511,800. This is another step in 
the direction of expanding the facilities of 
the Guaranty which recently increased its 
capital from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 


Los Angles Brevities 

A wide circle of associates and friends 
mourns the recent death of John F. Andrews, 
for the past six years vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank with which 
he had been associated for 21 years. 

The Bank of Italy, with main office in San 
Francisco and numerous branches in the State 
recently introduced an employees’ pension 
fund and group insurance system. 


Notable Growth of Midwest National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Kansas City 

With deposits in excess of eight millions 
the management of the Midwest National 
Bank and Trust Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., recently received congratulations and 
tributes from its clients and friends on the 
occasion of the third anniversary of the bank. 
Organized August 31, 1916, by Mr. P. E. 
Laughlin and associates the Midwest National 
Bank and Trust Company has built up its 
business at a rapid pace on lines of personal 
service and strict adherence to Clearing 
House principles. 


When the bank opened for business it had 
capital of $500,000. On July ist of this year 
the capital was increased to $1,000,000. In 
the sixty days following this increase there 
was a gain of over $2,000,000 in deposits and 
corresponding expansion in other departments 
which combine all up-to-date features of 
banking and trust service. 

The Midwest National occupies a unique 
position in American banking and its meth- 
ods, maxims and advertising have been char- 
acterized by originality in every respect, at- 
tracting the favorable attention of banks and 


trust companies in general. It is a “young 


P. E. LAUGHLIN 
President Midwest National Bank and Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo. 
man’s bank” with all the progressiveness that 
the phrase signifies. President Laughlin is 
barely forty and there is a vim and energy 
about the bank and its personnel from presi- 
dent down to messenger that draws and in 
spires confidence. 

President Laughlin frankly tells the bank’s 
employees, that unless the Midwest National 
3ank and Trust Company can provide a better 
service; demonstrate a closer acquaintance 
with the bank’s affairs, and provide a closer 
personal relation between bank and patron, 
there would be no earthly excuse for the 
bank’s existence. The Midwest has proven 
it’s cause. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


ConTINENTAL GUARANTY CORPORATION 
BANKERS 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $2,213,523.72 
Resources, $15,423,721.68 


OFFICERS 

Georce C. Van Tuyt, Jr... 
Chairman of the Board 
.. . President 
Vice-President 


Epwarp S. Mappock 
Howarp L. WyYNEGAR 
Burt A. McDonaLp Vice-President 
J. Gipson JARVIE Vice-President 
Haro.p M. BeEnson.......... Vice-President 
Pas. A, FRANKLIN. 053406600000 Treasurer 
Duane R. Ditts Secretary 
WituraM J. Botp Asst. Treasurer 
Davip P. DinwoopieE Asst. Treasurer 
Mitton B. IGnatius........ Asst. Secretary 


Asst. Secretary 
Percy M. HAtt.............Asst. Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
Flint, Mich. 
New York 

D. R. McLennan.................Chicago 
A. L. McMeans 
Epwarp S. Mappock 
J. P. Macuire 
Wc Wen MRQUMEAIN, 25... .ceccvcussnt Buffalo 
Wo. M. Ramsay 
Henry A, RupkIn.............. New York 
GeorceE C. Van Tuyt, New York 
H. Mercer WALKER............ New York 
UREN OS PEULLWS. bossa sk otis owes Toledo 
Howarp L. WyNEGAR New York 


248 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


Reorganization of Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
Baltimore has elected Albert G. Towers, who 
was chairman of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of the State of Maryland, president, and 
a director of the company. J. Dukes Downes, 
who has resigned as State Bank Commis- 
sioner, has been made a vice-president of the 
company, and George W. Woolford, who is 
president of the Eastern Shore Trust Com- 
pany, was elected a director to fill a vacancy. 

Mr. Towers’ election to the presidency con- 
summates the purchase by him and his asso- 
ciates of the controlling stock of the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company and its subsi- 
diary, the Mortgage Guarantee Company, ne- 
gotiations for which, it is understood, have 
been under way for some length of time. 
Edgar G. Miller, Jr.. whom Mr. Towers suc- 
ceeds as president, it is said, has long sought 
an opportunity to retire and abandon all ac- 
tive business connections. The capital of the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company is $200,000, 
with surplus and undivided profits of $251,000. 
The capital of the Mortgage Guarantee Com- 
pany is $200,000, with surplus and undivided 
profits of $92,000. 


CHICAGO LONDON, ENG. 


Novel Features of New Bank Building 


Plans for the proposed new 15-story com- 
bination bank and office building to be the 
home of the Scandinavian American Bank of 
Tacoma, Wash., call for six or more large 
display windows, similar to those of depart- 
ment stores, which will be utilized for adver- 
tising exhibits and to visualize important hap- 
penings at home and abroad, not only of 
banking interest, but for the purpose of gen- 
eral instruction. These displays will be su- 
pervised by the advertising manager, Frank 
Wilson, who was formerly associated with 
the advertising department of the Guaranty 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 
Within recent years “window exhibits” have 
become a popular and effective means of at- 
tracting new clients to banks and trust com- 
panies. Two officers will go East to make 
a study of approved banking methods. 

New York and Philadelphia capital will 
also be interested in the new building. The 
capital of the Scandinavian American Bank 
was recently increased to $1,000,000 and de- 
posits have grown steadily to a total of $5.- 
570,000. J. E. Chilberg is president and O. S. 
Larson, vice-president and general manager. 








